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Hat $2.95 Extra 


GcouTs everywhere are wearing “V-Neck Shirts 
and Shorts” this spring. No wonder! It is an 
ideal outfit for a spring and summer uniform. 


Designed for comfort, ease of movement and free- 
dom in every position it will satisfactorily meet 
hard use and still retain that smartness of appearance 
which characterizes the Official Boy Scout Uniform. 


Smart and athletic looking, the low-cut “V” neck 
and short sleeves allow ample freedom to the muscles 





No Garment is Official 
Without This Seal 






of the neck and arms. The shorts are not only 
healthier and cooler but they have a snappy prac- 
tical look that makes a fellow want to wear them 
all the time. 


The materials are a specially processed tough sur- 
faced khaki cloth. For the scouts’ spring and summer 
equipment, it is ideal! 


Complete outfit consists of “V™” neck shirt, shorts, 
official belt and official stockings. 


National Outfitters to the Boy Scouts of America 
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tion-cup-sole has been widely im- 
you get for your money! 


itated. But no other shoe actually 
: gtips by the same scientific con- 
Quicker gelaway—tThe scien- struction which is patented by us. 
tifically constructed suction 
cups take such a sure grip that 
you can make the quickest 
kind of a start without ever 


slipping or faltering. 


If your shoe or sporting goods 
store hasn’t Grip Sures in stock, 
it can easily order them for you. 
Should you have any trouble 
getting them, please write us. 
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If you don’t know the two-arm Semaphore Code, mail the 
coupon below; we will send you a folder that gives the 
code. With it you can read this advertisement, and have 
lots of fun wigwagging messages with the other boys. 
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A Three-Part Story 
Part I 


EAN COLE jerked on his helmet, adjusted 
his pet goggles so that they rested easily on 
his forehead, and watched the mail truck 
come rumbling up to the dead-line. Brakes 

squealed close to the) white-winged De Haviland, and 
Dean waved a hand toward Joe Black, the truck driver. 

Then he turned away, and as the mail was loaded into 
the mail plane he inspected the tail-assembly, the con- 
trol wires running back from the stick and rudder to 
the guiding fins of the ship. A gust of cold wind 
stirred the thin coating of snow which lay over Hadley : 
Field, and Dean Cole smiled grimly as he raised his eyes to the 
gray clouds racing overhead. : 

The mail pilot was tall and well built. His face was burned 
brown by wind and sun, and his gray eyes held a keen, ap- 
praising look. The clouds were not very high, and the bite 
in the air was a warning to him. He thought of the weather 
report he had just read at the Headquarter’s office. ‘Possible 
snow ‘squalls in the mountains.” Six words—but what a 
threat they held for those flying the air mail! 

Dean Cole straightened suddenly. Of late he had been 
feeling differently about these four-hour flights to Cleveland. 
The Alleghany Mountains had become a threat; the fear of 
crashing against some rugged slope had become stronger and 
stronger in the last week. The “tough spots” bothered him, 
and in his last three trips he had breathed a sigh of relief when 
the fifty to seventy mile stretch of jagged peaks, studded with 
snow-whitened pines and jagged rocks, had been flown. , 

He glanced at his wrist-watch. Seven minutes! Seven 
minutes and he would be taking-off the De Haviland, roaring 
the mail plane up into the wind which was sweeping the Field 
from the north. Bellefonte would be his first and only landing- 
place between Hadley Field and Cleveland. And two moun- 
tain ranges must be crossed before Bellefonte would be sighted. 

Dean Cole read the weather report, which he had slipped 
into a pocket of his heavy, flying overalls, a second time. It 
was an ominous report. Northerly gales were hinted at—but 
not definitely reported. And there might besnow. He folded 
the report, replaced it in his pocket again. A voice sounded 
behind him. 

“Looks a bit nasty, Cole. Feel all right?” 

He turned, facing. Blaisdell with a smile. The smile cost 
him something, but the chief of operations at the Field did 
not know that. And Dean caught the questioning expression 
in the older man’s eyes, saw that Van White was standing be- 
side him, clad in a long, leather coat, helmet and goggles in hand. 

‘Feel fine,” Dean stated steadily. “Might 
be a flurry of snow—in the mountains.” 

Van White laughed. It was a nasty laugh 
—and to Dean it seemed a mocking one. 
Blaisdell, his eyes upon Dean’s, was frowning. 

“White had an idea you might not be 
feeling up to it,” he said slowly. ‘‘Thought 
he’d better be here for the start.” 

Dean Cole turned his eyes upon those of 
the relief pilot. He had little use for Van 
White, and he knew that White had no use 
for him. During the war they had trained 
together, and Dean ha@ found White to be 
a cadet who had practiced little mean tricks, 
nasty ways of forging ahead—at the expense 
of others. But he was a good flyer, there was 
no doubt about that. And he was a relief 
pilot only because he had come into the 
mail service after Dean Cole. 

“Why,” Dean asked White slowly, “did you think I 
wouldn’t be able to fly her, White?” 

Van White shrugged his shoulders. His eyes flickered, 
nee to those of the chief of operations. He managed another 
augh. 

“T thought you looked a bit seedy,” he said finally. 
a hunch you might need:a little rest.” 

The tone of White’s voice implied more than his actual] 
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words. 


an effort. Blaisdell spoke up. 


“You’ve been flying in some bad weather, Cole. 


Dean’s face whitened, but he controlled himself with 


If you 


think a rest will——”’ 
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“T feel fine!’ Dean’s words were 
sharp. “If I want relief I’ll ask for it!’ 


“White had an idea you might 
not be feeling up to it. 
he'd better be here for the start” 


Thought 


The chief of operations nodded, a sudden smile flashing 
across his face. Van White shrugged his shoulders again. 
Dean turned toward the De Haviland. The mail was aboard; 
his wrist-watch showed him that he was due to get into the air 
in three minutes. 

He got the O. K. signal from the heavily overcoated Bar- 
rington, who had supervised the transfer of the mail from 
truck to plane. Climbing inside he nodded toward Jim Rice, 
ground-crew chief. The engine of the biplane roared; Dean 
pulled the joy-stick back against his stomach to keep her 
tail down, and advanced the throttle in a block-test. 

Suddenly he cut the throttle down to six hundred. She had 
“revved” up prettily. He signalled for the blocks to be taken 
away. Pulling his goggles down over his eyes, he glanced at 
his wrist-watch again. And even as he glanced a siren wailed 
over the Field. 

Glancing to one side he saw Van White standing beside 
Blaisdell, his hands on his hips. There was an indisputable 
sneer on the face of the relief pilot. Blaisdell raised his hand, 
and Dean returned the salute. A gust of wind struck at the 
ship as he advanced the throttle. He noted that White did 
not take his hands from his hips. It was a gesture of defiance. 
As much as to say, he decided, that the De Haviland would 
be lucky if she got through—to Cleveland. 

A more savage gust of cold wind battered the mail plane 
as he taxied her around, headed her into the wind. A 
wing-tip scraped the white covering of snow, partially removed 
from the field. Dean Cole, his face set grimly, moved the 
throttle forward—the De Haviland’s exhausts roared loudly 
as she thundered into the wind, her propeller raising a white 
cloud of fine snow back of her. 


AN D as her pilot lifted her from the Field, his lips moved 

slowly. Above the roar of the exhausts Dean Cole was 
barely able to hear his own words. But they were a part 
of him—those words. They were one of the weapons he was 
using in his fight against the elements—and against himself. 
Grim words they were—the shortened, terse slogan of the 
Service—“ the air mail flies!” 

Dean Cole’s lips were tightly pressed again. The De 

Haviland was climbing steadily. The air was bad. It 

; might be better at three thousand— 
but it would probably be worse. A 
twist of fear gripped him as he thought 
of the “‘pass” across the mountains. 
If there was snow, high wind 

Suddenly his body relaxed. The roar 
from the exhausts was steady, encourag- 
ing. Power was its song. Power and 
speed! A white-winged ship bearing 
United States mail through the air— 
across the land, racing and defeating 
the trains which made the steel rails 
sing far below. Speed! And courage 
—high courage. 

That last word was a grim thought. 
Dean felt his body go tense again. 
Had he reached the point where he 
was about to meet defeat? Other boys 
had flown the mail—and gone down 
before the constant demand for high 
courage that the elements made. Storm 
and fog. High wind, snow—cold. Hard 
fighting enemies were the elements. They gave no way. 

The De Haviland was lifted sharply in a gust, but Dean 
corrected it by use of the ailerons, instinctively. He 
glanced at his altimeter, the other instruments on the dial- 
board before him. The clouds were closer now; as he leveled 
off he felt the lower temperature on his face. But a little of 
his skin was exposed, yet he could feel the cold. The exhaust 
heater was working in the cockpit; it would be some protection 
to him. 

Below he could see the line of steel he was to follow for fifteen 
minutes. Railroad steel, leading from New Jersey toward 
Pennsylvania. Toward Pennsylvania—and the Alleghany 
Mountains. One of the worst air “tracks” in the whole trans- 
continental route. A fighter’s flight—if there ever was one! 
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Dean Cole stared straight ahead, through the gray swirling 
streak of the ten-foot propeller. The air was gusty, bumpy. 
It was fighting the ship, and his right hand was constantly 
moving the joy-stick, correcting with the ailerons from the 
twists of the air. His gray eyes were narrowed. As the 
De Haviland roared onward his lips moved again in a repetition 
of that slogan of fact. 

“The air mail flies!” 


TOY train crawled over a toy black bridge two thousand, 


five hundred feet below. There 
was a white mist in the air now, 
and as the rolling hills of eastern 
Pennsylvania loomed ahead, Dean 
Cole straightened in the cockpit 
seat. 

The toy train was doing sixty 
miles an hour. It was a fast express, 
and it was crawling over a toy bridge 
composed of tons of black, Pitts- 
burgh-made steel. And the De 
Haviland, roaring through the 
skies above the bridge and train, 
was doing one hundred and twenty 
miles an hour. Twice as fast as the 
express! 

Minutes passed. Dean lost sight 
of the express. The hills became 
more rolling—now the black-brown 
peaks of the Alleghany Mountains 
could be seen in the distance. 

Less than a month ago Chuck 
Rosden had crashed in the moun- 
tains. Flying blind in a fog he had 
piled into a steep, rock-jutted slope. 
They had not found him for five 
days. Now Chuck was recovering 
slowly in a New York hospital. But 
he would never fly again. And he 
was Dean’s best friend. 

That had been the beginning—the 
commencement of the fear which had 
been striking at Dean Cole’s heart 
and brain since Chuck had crashed. 
And now, as the mountains loomed 
ahead, black-brown piles rising in 
the gray of the atmosphere, he felt 
the fear strike at him again—stronger 
than ever. 

He moved the joy-stick slightly 
toward the thick material of his fly- 
ing overalls. The nose of the mail 
plane was tilted toward the gray, 
racing clouds above. She climbed 
steadily until he had gained an 
altitude of almost four thousand 
feet, and then he leveled her off 
again. 

The air was becoming rougher. 
He was about to fly over the worst 
air stretch of the entire mail service 
line of flight. Not a good landing 
field within three hundred miles! 
More “tough” spots than any other 
section beneath the line of mail 
flight! 

Beyond the Alleghanies there was 
the Susquehanna River, usually 
placid and gleaming. And the Sun- 
bury Valley. Easy spots—there. 
But the mountains must be flown 
first. Peaks rising into the skies and 
aiding the elements in their fight 
against winged men. 

Dean was commencing to feel the 
strain of fighting bad air already. The mountains were below 
now. Craggy ridges, bulging peaks that seemed to be reaching 
up toward the ship. But the De Haviland was high, and the 
air was allowing a fair visibility. 

Suddenly the pilot stared tothe north. The plane was flying 
westward, slightly edged to the north to allow for the drift 
caused by the north wind. And, as Dean’s eyes stared to the 
north, his heart pounded. A gray cloak, unlike fog, was sweep- 
ing down from that direction, blotting out the peaks, the 
ridges, the pines! It meant just one thing to the pilot of the 
De Haviland. Snow! 

Then he got control of himself. He held the ship on its 
course. It might not be snow. There were colors in the sky 
that fooled a pilot—particularly in the mountain air. 

“Might be just a flurry!” he muttered. ‘Not areal storm.” 

But he wasn’t so sure that it would be only a flurry. The 
weather report had hinted, had guessed at snow. If it were 
a bad storm, catching him in the mountains 

His face twisted. He banked the ship sharply, kicked left 
rudder. The mail plane swerved from her course, came 
around in a banked circle. Her nose was headed to the east 
when he leveled her off, got her out of the bank. He was 
turning back! 





The white shroud was advancing rapidly. Dean Cole 
groaned. He had turned back! It was as though he had 
admitted that he was beaten. For once the air mail was not 
to go through! For the first time since he had made his first 
flight he had turned a mail ship back. 

He closed his eyes for a flashing second. And in that 
second he had a vision of Blaisdell, back at the Hadley Field. 
What would the chief of operations say? Turning back! 
And he thought of Van White, the relief pilot, standing there 


-with his hands on his hips. Sneering. White had sensed that 





The De Haviland zoomed upward with a full-faced roar 


he was slipping. White had guessed that the crack-up of his 
pal had weakened his courage. And the relief pilot was simply 
waiting—waiting for the end to come. 


GECON DS passed. Dean Cole was fighting it out with him- 
self. Then his head seemed toclear. He was calmer, saner. 
The first fear had passed. Chuck Rosden had not turned 
back. He had flown on through the fog—until he had crashed. 
The mail had gone on—had not turned tail, fleeing the elements. 

Chuck Rosden was a fighter. He had carried on. And 
with that thought courage came to the pilot of the mail ship. 
Slowly his left foot exerted pressure on the rudder bar. He 
banked the plane. The wind rocked her, shook her savagely 
as she swung around. Once more she was headed westward, 
edged into the wind which was sweeping along from the north. 

And Dean Cole saw that it was snow—coming down in 
a white blanket, blotting out the earth below. But this time 
he felt no fear. Memory had given him courage. He was 
flying on—there would be no turning back now. He checked 
up his compass course, inspected his drift indicator carefully. 
There would be a change in temperature—when the snow came. 
And there was always the chance that the instruments would be 


_ “wild.” That was one of the added dangers of flying blind. 
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His air speed was one hundred and twenty-two miles an 
hour. Altitude, four thousand. There was a pass ahead. 
If he could have followed it there would have been but fifty 
miles of mountains to cross. But, flying blind, he might roar 
through seventy miles of mountain air. Or he might circle 
about, lost in the white blanket of swirling snow. 

Holding the stick steadily in his right hand, he relaxed in 
the cushioned seat. The white curtain was almost upon him 
now. The first fine flakes struck against the struts, the wings 
of the ship. He glanced at his wrist-watch. The roar of the 
engine was suddenly changed in 
tone. And thén he was flying in a 
white sea. The snow had come—he 
was piloting the air-mail plane blind! 


T BELLEFONTE the east-bound 
ship piloted by Slim Johnson 
circled over the field once, and then 
came gliding down. A siren wailed; 
a mail truck pulled out from the 
dead-line. Slim Johnson, one of the 
first of the mail pilots, brought his 
De Haviland down in a perfect, 
three-point landing. Wheels and 
tail-skid struck the frozen ground at 
the same instant. 

The plane rolled forward, slowed 
down. As it came to a complete 
stop Johnson climbed down from the 
rear cockpit. He was tall and angu- 
lar. He waved a hand to Carson 
Waite, manager of the Field. 

“Rotten air!” he commented. 
“Bet it’s tough over the hills.” 

Waite smiled grimly. He held a 
slip of yellow paper in his right hand, 
and he handed it to Slim as he 
reached his side. 

‘Tough is right!” he commented. 
“There’s hold-up orders for you. 
Better come in and grab a cup of 
coffee, Slim.” 

Johnson nodded his head. He 
read the wired words, and then 
whistled. Raising his eyes toward 
the east he stared in that direction 
for several seconds. Then he turned 
toward the Field manager, frowning. 

“How about the west-bound 
ship?” he asked. ‘Did they stop 
her?” 

Waite shook his head. ‘Cole was 
last seen heading toward the Pass,” 
he stated. ‘They got word too late 
at Hadley. He’d taken off.” 

Slim muttered something that the 
manager could hardly understand. 
Then he spoke more clearly. 

“‘Sure Dean Cole was flying her?” 
he asked. ‘‘Wasn’t a relief man, 
was it?” 

Waite’s eyes showed that he un- 
derstood what the lean pilot was 
getting at. He smiled grimly, shak- 
ing his head. 

“Tt was Dean Cole, all right,” he 
stated. ‘“‘Had a wire from Blais- 
dell asking me to let him know as 
soon as Cole gets in. He seems 
anxious.” 

Slim grunted. ‘“Let’s go get that 
coffee,” he suggested in a strained 
voice. “Funny we’re not getting 
that snow here.” 

“We'll get it soon enough,” 
Waite returned. ‘Hope Cole has luck.” 

Slim Johnson narrowed his blood-shot eyes. He’d had a 
tough air-ride from Cleveland, and he was tired from the fight. 
But his voice was grim as he spoke. 

“Luck?” He followed Waite toward the Headquarter’s 
building and the warm coffee. ‘He'll have to have more 
than luck, man!” 

Waite nodded. He spoke with his eyes on the frozen 
earth of the field. 

“‘Let’s hope he has that, too,” he said quietly. 


EAN COLE had been flying in the grip of the blizzard 

for more than twenty minutes. From time to time he 
had glanced at his wrist-watch. There was no way of telling 
his actual position. He could assume—and that was all. 

The wind was high, and the snow, fine and beating against 
the unprotected portion of his face, was cutting. It was 
a blizzard; there were times when he was forced to use both 
hands on the joy-stick. The plane was buffeted severely, 
but the De Havilands of the air mail were built well, and kept 
in the best of condition. 

And Dean was flying her now with a grim courage and skill. 
He had altitude—providing that his altimeter was registering 
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accurately, of four thousand five hundred feet. At a 
lower altitude he was aware that the wind would be of less 
velocity, but he was taking no chances of crashing against 
a mountainside—with his altimeter failing to register the 
correct height. 

He was cold, too. His eyes were paining severely, weakened 
by the strain of staring through the snow-beaten glass of the 
goggles. There was snow in the cockpit, a white curtain of 
it all about. He was terribly lonely. Only the steady roar 
of the engine gave him courage. 

His compass worried him. Within ten minutes now he 
should be able to nose her over. At a lower altitude he 
might be able to pick up a landmark of some kind. As 
the gale had increased he had edged the nose of the ship 
more to the north, attempting to overcome the drift of the 
wind. But one thing was certain—he would be far off his 
course when he got across the Alleghany Mountains. In 
such a storm it was practically impossible to fly blind and 
hold a course. 

He thought of Van White with a grin of pleasure. White 
would not be able to say that he had turned tail, that he had 
fled from the fury of the storm. Perhaps, had he known the 
severity of the snow, he would have been wise to turn back. 
But there was no way of his knowing. It might have been 
a squall of the white stuff. Then he would have been the 
joke of the Air Mail. No, he had played the game in the only 
way. 

Minutes passed, with Dean sitting stiffly in the seat, fighting 
the gusts of wind with both hands on the maple joy-stick which 
rose between his knees. His wrists were numb; there were 


intervals when he was forced to pound them against the fuse- ° 


lage of the plane. It seemed as though he had ,been in the 
white sea for hours—actually it was only minutes since he had 
been engulfed. 

Once he thought of Slim Johnson, flying the east-bound ship. 
He wondered how Slim was making out. Instinctively, he 
felt as though Johnson, too, felt that he was slipping, losing 
courage. It had seemed that way to him, the last time he 
had talked with Slim. It was funny how quick one flyer could 
sense the weakening of another. It had been that way during 
the war. 





He wiped the moisture from the face of his wrist-watch. 
Then he moved the stick forward slightly. If he had held 
fairly close to his compass course, and had allowed for the 
drift with some degree of accuracy he should be beyond the 
mountains now. 

The De Haviland roared downward through the battering, 
gale-driven snow. Again and again Dean wiped his goggles 
clear, peered ahead. With the altimeter registering three 
thousand feet he felt a tremor of fear. Some of the peaks in 
the range were tall. His hand on the joy-stick was ready for 
an instant jerk back toward his overalls, a zoom up into the 
white curtain. 

At two thousand five hundred he was still staring ahead. 
He had lessened the angle-degree of his dive until he was just 
maintaining a safe flying speed. The engine was throttled 
down, but his left hand was on the throttle, ready to open her 
wide in a second’s time. 

Two thousand! He could see only a short distance be- 
yond the propeller, which was a white streak, whirling 
ahead of the plane. Down and down she glided. He com- 
menced to feel easier. Was it possible that he had flown clear of 
the range? Perhaps even now he was over the Sunbury Valley. 


T HAPPENED suddenly. A great gray-white hulk loomed 
before him! One glance was enough. The throttle moved, 
the stick came back. The De Haviland zoomed upward with 
a full-voiced roar. The mountainside flung back the scream 
of the exhaust. The mountainside! He had come down in 
the mountains! 

It seemed to Dean Cole as though the under-gear of the 
De Haviland had scraped the tops of giant pines. Then it 
was over—once more the ship was climbing through the white 
sea of snow, climbing upward for safety. At three thousand 
five hundred, his heart pounding less and his eyes cleared of 
that momentary vision of the pine-stabbed mountainside, 
he leveled the ship off. And then he heard it—a decided miss 
in the steady beat of the exhaust! 

He strained forward in the seat, his nerves almost at’ the 
breaking point.‘ The engine was roaring smoothly now, but 
even as he relaxed it came again—that break in the full-voiced 
roar. 


“Come on, 


F COURSE, there were a lot of things that went on 
in Troop Six that were interesting enough without 
being the sort to write a yarn about. For one thing, 
all of us kept passing tests fairly regularly. Mr. 

Fianders made the tests for us mighty stiff, so we didn’t go as 
fast as some other troops. But there was a good thing about 
that. No Troop Six scout ever got turned down at a Court 
of Honor. We knew our stuff. Wehad to. For he had in- 
structed the Court that if any of his boys were weak or shaky 
on any part of their work, no matter how good they were on 
the rest of it, they were not to pass them. And he always 
made us do a little bit more than the requirements before 
he would let us go before an expert examiner, or certify us to 
the Court. 

So in one way we didn’t have a fair show. Other troops 
looked better—on paper. Still, there was nothing for us to 
be ashamed of. We kept on coming out ahead, or close to it, 
at every rally, and last fall we got the silver cup for largest 
reregistration; and Duncan’s theater stunt and the turkey 
deal got into the papers, and gave us a reputation. 

And then in the spring we got another cup for the best 
community good turn, by cleaning up Indian Cafion. That’s 
a wild park belonging to the city, with all sorts of fine 
picnic places in it; and we cleaned up all the tin cans 
and pickle bottles and papers that had been left there 
for twenty years, I guess. Anyway, we buried more 
than ten thousand cans as near as Mr. Flanders could 
estimate, and it took an average of a dozen scouts eight 
Saturday mornings to do it. The newspapers gave us an edi- 
torial about it. 

And then in June we not only won the rally, but got the cup 
offered to the most sportsmanlike troop. There wasn’t much 
more we could have asked for; and because we felt that the 
credit for all of it belonged to Mr. Flanders, we certainly let 
him know how we felt about it. 

Every little while on the way home on the street car, little 
Lew Smalley, or Philip Burton, commonly called “the Nut,” 
or some other rattle-headed tenderfoot would call out: ““What’s 
the best troop in Spokane?” And then everybody would yell: 
“Troop Six.” Then somebody: else would shout: “Who’s 
the best scoutmaster?” And everybody would answer: 
“Flanders! Flanders! Flanders!” 

He’d get more or less red, and cracked a little grin, and then 
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he’d look down his nose, as if he were thinking about some- 
thing. Anyway, he didn’t seem pepped up at all. 

““Something’s wrong,’”’ whispered Duncan to me. “Wait 
till we get back to headquarters. We're going to hear some- 
thing.” 

We certainly did. He let us stow away our patrol flags, and 
first-aid kits, and the rest of our dunnage, and then he blew his 
whistle for attention. 

‘Just a minute, boys. Of course you know I’m proud of 
you. I believe you are the best troop in town, and you did it, 
not I. But look here—we’ve been scouting together now for 
over three years. When are we going to have some Eagle 
Scouts?” 

That meant Billy Dean, and Duncan, and Landsdown, and 
me! We had been in the troop from the beginning. And all 
three of us had twenty-one merit badges. But Duncan had 
slighted his bird study—had forgotten to put up his bird feed- 
ing-station in the winter—and now he was held up till cold 
weather came again. The other three of us were held up on life- 
saving. I don’t know that we felt exactly to blame. There 
were plenty of scouts who had passed on poorer work than we 
could do. If only Mr. Flanders hadn’t been so particular! 
And we had played in hard luck, too. Twice I had had that 
crazy Smalley to dem onstrate artificial respiration on. And 
Smalley is ticklish. I'd no sooner get my hands on his short 
ribs than he would start giggling, and before my minute was 
up, he’d have me giggling too. I’d protested about it, but it 
didn’t do any good. 

“You can’t pick your patient,” said Mr. Flanders. ‘‘ You’re 
supposed to do this work under any circumstances. Of course, 
a half-drowned person isn’t going to giggle, but something else 
might happen. As long as this is the thing that bothers you, 
it’s the thing you’ve got to get the best of. We've got to know 
that you can bring a drowned person around, and we don’t.” 

I guess that was right enough. It was the sort of jthing 
that had made the troop, anyway; but it did strike me as 
pretty hard. And Billy and Landsdown were up against about 
the same sort of thing. They were both fine swimmers. But 
Landsdown somehow just couldn’t duck dive from the sur- 
face and bring up his weight from twelve feet down. He’d 
shut his eyes before he got down, and miss it. And he de- 
pended too much on his dive, and didn’t swim down if his dive 
didn’t take him far enough. 
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‘She’s missing!”’ His oil-stained lips formed the words, the 
grim meaning of a failing engine instantly striking him. 
A forced landing in the mountains, flying blind! That was 
what it signified. 

The De Haviland had flying speed. He nosed her down 
slightly, making it easier for the feed-system, if there was a 
clog somewhere ina line. His gas-tube showed the tank more 
than half full. 

Suddenly she missed again. There was a roar, a jerk, as 
the ship was fed fuel again—and then another miss. Dean 
Cole reached down, cut in the emergency tank. Perhaps his 
gauge was not working, or the feed from the bigger tank was 
clogged. ‘The emergency line might be clear. ~ 

Nosed down more steeply she roared again. He leveled 
her off—and immediately there was a miss. This time it 
was more sustained. He was forced to dive in order to main- 
tain flying speed. At two thousand he pulled her up level, 
but this time there was only a second’s roar from the exhausts. 
Then the engine died, the prop spun lazily. 

A terrific blast from the gale almost sent him over in a spin. 
He dove the plane sharply, retarded and then advanced the 
throttle. There was no sound from the exhaust, no response 
from the engine. She was dead! 

And now Dean Cole knew that the Air Mail would not fly. 
Diving downward, toward the crests of mountains, the ridges, 
rocky and capable of stabbing the ship like a spear, he was 
grimly calm. The chances were all against him now. It was 
only a matter of how little he could crack up the ship. She 
was carrying mail—important mail, trusted mail. And there 
was a chance—slight but existing—that he might save that 
mail. 

He did not think of himself as the De Haviland screamed 
downward, the gale shrilling through her flying wires. He 
thought of Van White, sneering as he had taken off. He 
thought of Chuck, fighting as long as he had been able. And 
as the ship passed the fifteen-hundred foot level his eyes 
strained to pierce the white blanket of twisting snow. 

Lower and lower he glided the plane. His face was set and 
white beneath the helmet and goggles. But there was a faint 
smile in his eyes. He was still playing the game! 


(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for July) 
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Billy’s trouble was more like mine. The subject he had 
drawn for his rescue test was Jimmy McPherson. And 
Jimmy is a regular little water rat. He knows all the strangle 
holds as well as most experts know the breaks. So when Mr. 
Flanders, whom Jimmy nearly worships, told him to give Billy 
some real work for his credits, Jimmy just grinned, and obeyed 
orders. And Billy is tender-hearted. He couldn’t get a break 
from the death-grip Jimmy got around his neck without giving 
him a sharp kneeing and shoving his head away back, and 
Billy just couldn’t. 

“T just can’t rough-handle that kid that way, Mr. Flan- 
ders,” he said. ‘‘I just can’t.” 

“You'll have to,” said Mr. Flanders. “Yes, I know, he’s 
got a grip like a steel trap. But that’s what you’d get from a 
person who was really drowning, too—there wouldn’t bé any 
make-believe about it. Of course I want you to get your merit 
badge, but you know, too, that having one means that there’s 
something you can actually do. It’s an honor to wear it that 
way, and a dishonor any other way. I'd hate to see a lot of 
these life-saving scouts have to make a real rescue in the 
water.” 


H E WAS right enough. He alwaysis. But there we stuck, 
just the same. And we weren’t the only ones. There was 
Dale Nelson. He’d been in the troop from the beginning. 
But he couldn’t swim at all. So he had never got further than 
second class scout. Up to that point he had been one of our 
best. But when he set out to learn to swim, and couldn’t, it 
discouraged him. He’s one of the sort that always goes at the 
hardest work first, and so that was the first-class test he went at 
soonest. And because he couldn’t swim, he lost interest in all 
the other tests, and wouldn’t even try them. He said he 
couldn’t see any use in it. If he couldn’t swim, he had gone 
as far as he could ever go, anyway, and he might as well 
face the facts. 

But don’t thirk I mean that Dale was the sort that takes 
a beating lying down—that there was anything yellow about 
him. For one thing, knowing he wasn’t ‘going to get any 
further, for more than two years he’d kept on coming to 
scout meetings, and while he didn’t care anything at all about 
any honors for himself, he’d work for the troop till he was 
ready to drop. That Indian Cafion clean-up wasn’t his idea, 
but he didn’t miss a Saturday, and did more real work than 
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any three of us. He usually had to work Saturdays deliver- 
ing packages from his father’s printing office down-town, 
and the only way he could get off was to make up all the 
time he took by working late in the afternoon till he got 
through—no matter how long it took him, until Billy went 
to see Mr. Nelson and converted him to the clean-up idea we 
were trying to put over. 


ND Dale was always ready to help a tenderfoot, no matter 
how dumb—they come that way, usually. He was a wonder 
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at rope work, and our 
champion archer, 
and he weat on 
every hike we had 
when he coud get * 
off, which wasn’t 2 
often. And at rallies * 
he always worked 
the hardest. He 
wouldn’t try for the 
first aid or signaling 
events—he said 
second-class scouts 
weren’t qualified. 
But there was al- 
ways a wall-scaling 
team, or a cowboy 
race, or a “skin the 
snake” contest, or 
some kind of an ath- 
letic event that took 
a team of from three 
to eight scouts, and 
we found out a long 
time back that if we 
wanted a winning 
team in anything of 
that kind we’d better 
let Dale have the 
handling of it. 
Nothing discouraged 
him. He'd growl 
and scold and almost 
beat his team into 
shape—that was his 
method—and often 
got the whole crowd 
sore, but somehow 
they would all stick, 
too, and before he 
got through with them, the results would begin to show, and 
he would get them all full of a grim, stubborn determination 
that was better than any enthusiasm. And always, when 
he had everything ready for a workout, or he was ready to 
go at a rally, he had a yell to start them off with. It was: 
“Come on, gang,” and anybody who heard it knew that he 
had a fight on his hands if he was going to beat Dale’s 
bunch. If we won, he’d call out: “Good gang,” and then 
he’d drift off by himself somewhere. And if we lost, he 
didn’t growl, or find any fault. He did all that while he was 
getting his teams ready. If we lost, he seemed to think it was 
all his fault, and we’d usually find him sitting all alone some- 
where, hating himself. 

It was a shame to have a fellow like that stuck at second 
class. But there didn’t seem! to be any help for it. He was 
just as stubborn about his test work as he was about making 
his teams win. Argument and persuasion didn’t do a bit of 
good, even when they came from Mr. Flanders. 

“You just don’t understand,” he’d say. “I could do all 
these other things, if it was worth my time. But if I did them, 
I might get to thinking there ought to be some way of letting 
me through without swimming. I'd rather be a long way off 
from first-class than almost there, and stuck. And I just can’t 
swim. I’m afraid of the water. And I hate it besides. And 
I don’t get any chance to swim, either.” 

“You’ve got the same chance anybody else has, haven’t 
you?” Mr. Flanders would urge. 

“No, sir. Dad makes me work pretty nearly every after- 
noon after school, and most Saturdays. And I’m so dumb at 
school that I have to study a whole lot, too.” 

“What about the high-school swimming-pool?”’ 

“Fat chance—when it’s all filled up with a crowd splashing 
one another, and razzing a fellow to death if he’s afraid. I don’t 
like being razzed. I’ve got too much temper to stand for it. 
You can put me out of the troop if you like. I probably de- 
serve it. But I’d like to stay. There’s a lot in scouting 
besides passing tests. And I’ll learn to swim sometime. I’ve 
got a hole just deep: enough for me down on Hangman Creek, 
where nobody will bother me; and I get down there along about 
dark once in a while. I can dog-paddle a little bit now. And 
I don’t want to dodge any of the facts about myself. If I 
haven’t the grit to stick with the swimming till I learn, I don’t 
want to do any of the other stuff either.” 

We debated a good deal about Dale. 

“Tf he just wasn’t so stubborn,” said Billy one night to Mr. 
Flanders. 

“There are worse things than being stubborn. It’s a good 
trait if it’s well directed. I think Dale understands himself 
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better than we do, though he’s wrong about not letting any- 
body help him. But that’s just sensitiveness. A lot of people 
who seem pretty hard boiled on the outside are sensitive under- 
neath. I can understand why he can’t learn with a crowd 
around. He’s ashamed of being afraid. He doesn’t care what 
the others think. They just remind him of what he thinks of 
himself. Smalley’s afraid of the water, too. And you can razz 
him about it all day without his caring. And Dale’s no quitter. 
You fellows just stop to think sometimes of all the criticism 
and ballings-out and other things he’s had to take in the last 
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two years because he’s still a second-class scout, and remember 
that instead of getting peeved and quitting, he’s stayed with 
the troop and done as much as any fellow in it, according to 
his abilities, to make it a winner.” 

“Well,” said Billy. ‘I wish there was something we could 
do about it.” 

‘Suppose you snoop around, and find out where he tries to 
swim. And then you might just happen by some day when 
you know he’s there, and conclude you'll go in for a swim your- 
selves. Only don’t force yourselves on him—just wonder 
whether you want to go in or not, and see how he takes it. 
And don’t watch him. Don’t let on that you are interested in 
how he paddles around at all. And maybe by-and-by you'll 
get some sort of an opening to help him—only don’t let him 
know you are trying to.” 


WE DID that, Billy and I, and fortunately we didn’t have 
to doany sneaking about it either. Everybody goes hik- 
ing along Hangman Creek. It runs through a regular gorge, 
five or six hundred feet deep, and maybe half a mile wide, out 
south of Spokane, just asif somebody had sliced open the prairie 
with a twisty-edged, wide-topped giant cleaver. There is a lot 
of fine timber on the valley floor and the slopes, and there are 
lots of rabbits and wild flowers and a spring or two, and there 
are. a few fishin the creek. It’s a mighty interesting place. So 
it was the most natural thing in the world for Billy and me to 
come strolling past Dale’s swimming place one twilight,'as if we 
were coming back from a hike, and to be surprised at finding 
Dale splashing around out in the stream. 

“Hi,” called Billy. “I thought you couldn’t swim.” 

Dale stood up in the waist-deep water, and turned about with 
a sort of sickly grin. 

“T can’t,” he said. ‘‘I was just dog-paddling. Where did 
you two come from?” 

““We’ve been hiking up the creek. It looked to me as if you 
were swimming.” 

‘Just three or four strokes, maybe,” said Dale. But some- 
how he looked pleased. ‘Are you fellows coming in?” 

“T dunno,” said Billy. ‘‘It’s getting late. Some other time, 
maybe. Is that pool any good?” 

“Not for you fellows,” said Dale. “It’s not deep enough. 
It’s just right for me, though, I can stand up in it anywhere. 
And nobody else ever comes here.” 

“Well, it’s good enough to cool off in, after a hike,” said 
Billy. “Ill just remember it.” 

After that, maybe once a week, Billy and I would drift 
by there somewhere about dark, as if we were coming back 
from somewhere, and lazy around in the water awhile. 
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Sometimes Dale was there, sometimes not. If he was, we 
didn’t pay much attention to him. We just swam a dozen 
or twenty strokes or so, and came out, as if we were ina 
hurry. Or maybe Billy would throw mud on me, and then 
swim away while I tried to catch him and get even. We 
got Dale into that. He likes a rough-house. And while he 
couldn’t keep going long, he could certainly make time with 
that crazy, splashing dog-paddle of his. And fooling around 
that way we got him doing the dead man’s drift, and a 
little bit of the breast-stroke too. But of course we never 
said anything about 
teaching him to 
swim. We just tried 
to get him interested 
in some kind of a 
stunt till he forgot 
about himself. 
Every time he really 
tried to swim, 
though, he’d tense 
himself all over, and 
get nervous, and 
then he couldn’t do 
anything. 

“He’s coming 
along,” said Billy 
to me one night, as 
we tramped up the 
hill toward home. 
“That paddle of his 
will work into the 
crawl in time. But 
if he got into deep 
water, he’d be scared 
stiff, unless he didn’t 
know he was beyond 
his depth.” 

“He went pretty 
nearly twenty yards 
to-night, one way 
and another, that 
time I took after 
him,” I said. “I 
don’t see how he did 
it. Ten yards of that 
; H kind of splashing 
5 | ‘ would wind me.” 
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HAT was about 

as far as things 
got. Dale probably kept up his practising, but we didn’t know 
about it. For as soon as school was out, the troop scattered 
for the summer. Mr. Flanders kept the meetings going, but 
not many of the fellows came. Billy had his summer all 
planned. He had a lot of lawns to take care of, but he had 
arranged to get away for two weeks at the Council camp at 
Diamond Lake, along with Duncan and Landsdown. And 
then, if things worked out right, he thought it would be 
fine if four or five of us could go off to a camp of our own 
somewhere, just before school started. Dale was working for 
his father, but he was to go to Camp Cowles, too. As for me, 
I was going to try for an extra credit in Latin at summer 
school; and after that I wanted to go camping somewhere 
too. I got so busy with school that I didn’t see much of any 
of the fellows till Billy got back from the lake. 

“We didn’t get anywhere, Tommy,” he told me the day 
after he got home, “that is, not on what we hoped to do. 
Of course, we had a good time, and got a merit badge or two, 
but we didn’t do a thing on the one we wanted. I just knowI 
could do that stuff if I had to, but I can’t bring myself to fight 
a friend of mine in the water, just for the sake of passing a 
test; and, of course, Mr. Flanders had it all ribbed up with the 
camp directors not to pass me any other way. And Lands- 
down is just where he was. I believe Duncan has all the 
birds known to the State on his list, but a lot of good that will 
do him till he has a winter feeding station to repori on. But 
there won’t be any Troop Six Eagles on it.” 

‘““How about Dale?” 

Billy shrugged his shoulders. And then he grinned. 

‘‘ As far as tests go, nothing doing. Hated camp, too. Too 
many rules, too much schedule, didn’t like the food; said the 
supposedly funny songs and burlesques at camp-fire gave him 
a pain; couldn’t see where the camping came in when we were 
sleeping in floored cabins that we had to sweep out every day, 
and ate at tables on a big porch, from dishes we had to go and 
wash in a tank of hot water—said he got plenty of chores of 
that kind at home. That’s the bad part of it. But he kept his 
temper. And, oh, boy, the things he did around that camp, 
when there was something going on he thought worth while. 
There wasn’t a scout out there who didn’t learn what ‘Come 
on, gang,’ means, and wasn’t afraid to hear it, unless he 
was on Dale’s team. There was an inter-patrol tracking 
contest, five miles long, over Little Baldy Mountain, through 
woods, and old slashings and timber fall. We had four 
days’ notice of it. And Dale got us ready, our own four and 
four youngsters as dumb as turtles. He put us out trailing 
every night, before camp-fire, till those greenies could have 
seen a rusty pin on the dead run. We got five pounds of 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


candy out of that, and Dale wouldn’t eat any—said he didn’t 
like candy.” 

“‘ Anything else?” 

“Not much. Of course, he worked up a stretcher team for a 
camp-fire demonstration that was a pippin. Then, while he’s a 
dub at baseball, and had to play in the field, his ‘Come on, 
gang’ changed our ragged bunch into the peppiest team at 
camp. Five or six other things like that—he just made a 
win out of everything he went into—and enjoyed life himself 
about like an Airedale pup that has lost his master.” 

“Well,” I said, “‘you know how he hates crowds where he 
isn’t acquainted.” 

“He hates crowds anyway. And he can’t relax, nor just 
play around. He’s got to be doing something serious all the 
time—gets his fun that way.” 

““There’s something in that, too,”’ I said. 


HE State of Washington can get hot if it zs far north. 

During the first two weeks of August, Spokane was just 
about scorching. And through the worst of it, Dale scurried 
around downtown on his bike, delivering, eight hours a day, 
in a rush season, squaring things up with his dad, he said, 
for his two weeks in camp. He growled a lot about the 
heat, but never about the work. 

“Dad seems to think the boys nowadays are afraid of 
work,” he said, “but I’ll show him.” 

Then one Saturday night he hunted up Billy and me, with 
a gleam in his eye. 

“Say,” he said, “dad says I’ve worked hard enough to 
have another two weeks off, to do just as I like with. How 
about that camp you two were planning? Could I get in 
on it? That is, if it’s going to be a real camp, somewhere in 
the woods, or where we can get into wild country, no rules, no 
schedule to go by, do our own cooking, 
and all that? Not a whole crowd, you 
know—just four or five of us?” 

Billy and I had just been talking 
about that very thing. Summer school 
was over, and I had made my credit. 
And mowing lawns in the heat had just 
about finished Billy. We had just 
about decided on a week or so at New- 
man Lake. And Landsdown, whose 
time is his own, had asked if he couldn't 
throw in with us. 

Dale didn’t like the Newman Lake 
idea at first, because the lake is a 
summer resort. But there is heavy 
forest all around the lake, and it 
reaches clear away back into the hills, 
and on up to the top of Mount Spokane, 
a dozen miles away. And there are all 
sorts of wild trails and cliffs to climb, 
and the lake is full of fish. We ex- 
plained the whole thing to him, till his 
eyes didn’t just gleam, they glowed. 

“We don’t have to camp right down 
among the summer cottagers,” said 
Billy. “A hundred yards back from 
shore we would be by ourselves. And 
there is something in having a grocery 
store not too far from camp. There are 
other reasons, too. Mrs. Smalley has a 
place out there, and she’s got Jimmy 
McPherson out there, so she can shift 
the looking after Lew onto somebody 
else, though she says she wants Jimmy 
to have a real vacation. And I'd like 
to see if the kid is getting a square deal. 
Mr. Flanders goes out there for a week- 
end sometimes, too. I thought the four 
of us might make a model camp, and 
have him come over and inspect it. 
How does all that strike you?” 

“All right,” said Dale, ‘‘just so we 
can get up into the real woods some of 
the time, and not lie around the lake 
and listen to phonographs and ukuleles.” 

Of course, the rest of us had another 
reason for choosing Newman Lake. 
We liked the swimming. And the three 
of us were still set on working out of 
our test troubles. But we didn’t urge 
the swimming opportunities on Dale. 
He could go in for that or not as he 
liked. 

That was a real camp. We had two 
pup-tents, facing each other, all the 
ground between them cleared of duff 
and débris, and a camp-fire circle in the 
middle, ringed around with stones. We 
had a trench fireplace to cook over, 
and a clay oven, Mexican style, to 
bake in, and a rack made out of sap- 
lings to hang our pots and kettles on. 
We made a rough table out of split 
saplings, and lugged in some stumps to 
sit on. And we had a brush shelter 
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to keep off rain and sun. There were bough beds, too, a 


foot thick, and soft as feathers. It took us two whole days 
to fix the camp. Dale did most of the work. Nothing suited 
him till it was just so, and as soon as he had finished one 
job he would sit on his stump in a brown study until he 
had thought up another one. Of course, though, we took 
time off to swim, and Dale came with us, and paddled around 
in the shallow water, ‘‘just to cool off,” as he put it. 

We didn’t see much of Jimmy, that is, near to. The Smalley 
youngster was wild over boats, and kept Jimmy out on the 
lake with him most of the time, for his mother wouldn’t let 
him go unless Jimmy was along.- That suited Jimmy, for he 
liked rowing, too. I heard some women at the store asking 
Mrs. Smalley if she didn’t worry about it. 

“Oh, no,” she said. ‘Lew is pretty careless, I know, but 
with that McPherson boy along, he’s perfectly safe. Jimmy 
can swim like a fish.” 

We hiked over pretty nearly all the trails around the lake, 
and climbed all the bigger hills, including one overnight trip 
up Mount Spokane, and Dale had the time of his life. But he 
didn’t seem to be altogether contented either. There were 
times when he would go mooning off by himself, along shore; 
and sometimes he’d go down to the dance pavilion which is 
built out over the water, along about twilight, or late in the 
afternoon, when there was nobody there, and sit for an hour 
looking off across the lake, and dreaming. He never told us 
what he was thinking about. 


HE last day we were to be there—Saturday, it was—he 
was doing that, somewhere about half-past five. He had 
put in the whole afternoon, all on his own, cleaning camp, 
and getting everything packed and ready except what we 
needed for supper and breakfast, for an early start next 
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morning. Billy and Landsdown were doing the cooking that 
night, and while they were getting it ready, Dale strolled down 
to the pier. I hung around camp, razzing Billy and Lands- 
down, till Billy found we were out of eggs, and sent me off to 
the store after them. 

“Take your time,” he said. ‘The longer you take, the 
sooner you'll get something to eat. No cook on earth could 
get anything done with you pestering him. Only don’t take 
too long. And bring Dale back with you, if he has finished 
dreaming.” 

Well, who should I meet at the store but Mr. Flanders. 
He had just got off the bus. 

“Hello,” he said. “How’s everything?” 

“Great,” I said. ‘‘We’ve got the finest camp ever. You’d 
better come up and look it over to-night, because we are 
going home in the morning.” 

“Fine,” he said. “I'll be up, sometime about dark—when 
you’ve got your camp-fire going. How’s Dale?” 

“ As a camper,” I said, “he’s the king-pin. As a swimmer, 
he’s a lost cause, though I think he makes some progress. | He 
goes quite a ways along shore, but you don’t ever seeshim 
out in deep water. I think he frets about it, too. He’s down 
there in the pavilion, now worrying about it, or dreaming.” 

“Too bad,” said Mr. Flanders. “Still, I’d rather have 
him worry about it than not care. And Jimmy? Do you 
see anything of him?” 

“‘He’s day nurse to Lew Smalley,” I said. “Sort of a 
guardian, to see that Lew doesn’t upset the boat and drown. 
But Jimmy seems to like it. There they are, now.” 

They were just out beyond the pavilion about a hundred 
yards, headed for shore, Smalley rowing, and Jimmy lolling 
back in the stern. Just as Mr. Flanders turned to look, 
Smalley caught a crab, and went over backwards clear off 
) the seat, dropping one oar into the 

water. He scrambled to his feet, and 

began reaching out after the lost oar 
with the other one, standing up! 

“Hey! You! Sit down! What do 
you think you’re doing?” we heard 
Jimmy bark at him. 

But Lew didn’t sit down. He just 
made another reach. And over they 
went! And that.wasn’t the worst of 
it. As they went over, the oar Lew was 
reaching with hit Jimmy on the head. 


R. FLANDERS hadn’t said a 

word. He was on the run for the 
boat landing, with me after him. But 
there wasn’t much that wecould do. For 
the landing was a good two hundred 
yards away, and it was still more than 
that to where Lew’s boat had tipped 
over. But before either of us had time 
to realize how hopeless things were we 
heard a wild yell from Dale. 

“Come on, gang. Smalley’s in the 
water. Come on, gang.” 

And then we saw him jump. I don’t 
suppose anybody anywhere ever made 
a rottener dive. He came up thrashing 
the water like a side-wheel steamer. 

“He’s crazy,” said Mr. Flanders. 
“Jimmy could get Smalley out.” 

But Jimmy couldn’t. He was hold- 
ing Smalley up, but not getting any- 
where with him. Something seemed 
to be the matter with him. Right while 
we were looking at him, he let go of 
Smalley, and went down. And it was 
just then that we saw Billy and 
Landsdown race across the pavilion, 
tearing their shirts off as they ran, and 
plunge in. 

“That’s better,” gasped Mr. 
Flanders, still running, “if they are in 
time. But look at that Dale!” 

He was worth looking at. He wasstill 
splashing about pretty wildly, but he 
was moving! Not with any regular 
stroke, but now a little bit of side- 
stroke that Billy and I had taught him, 
and now a stroke or two on his chest, 
and dog-paddle, dog-paddle, between 
times. But he seemed to have for- 
gotten that he had to keep up, and was 
just trying to move ahead. And that 
made his old dog-paddle into something 
like a real stroke. Two or three times 
he began to flounder, but he always got 
going again. 

“Keep going, kid,” we heard him yell 
toSmalley. ‘‘The gang’s coming. Come 
on, gang.” 

He got to Smalley just as the kid gave 
up. And Smalley didn’t grab at him at 
all. He let Dale do the grabbing. Dale 





“That was a real camp. It took us two whole days to fix it” 


(Continued on page 51) 











" The Power Behind Babe Ruth’s Big Bat 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Artie McGovern Tells His Training Secrets to 


an HE Babe is off to a flying start on another fence- 

busting and pitcher-annihilating campaign in the 

big league. He’s going stronger than ever. If 

you don’t believe it look at the papers. And I’m 
here to predict that as the 1927 season gets into full swing, 
the Bambino is going to loom up head and shoulders above the 
rest of the baseball world as the most valuable player in the 
big league circuit. And why? The answer is CONDITION 
in capital letters. The Babe is in better physical condition 
now than at any other time of his baseball career.”” Thus 
spoke Arthur (“Artie”) A. McGovern, the man whom Babe 
Ruth selected to be his trainer and physical adviser nearly 
two years ago, and who traveled to Hollywood, California, 
to get the Home Run King into shape for the beginning 
of the season while Ruth was engaged in making a motion 
picture. 

I had heard a great deal about “ Artie’”” McGovern, even 
before Babe Ruth contracted for his services as a trainer. 
During the war, Mr. McGovern was engaged in a particularly 
valuable service: that of reclaiming men for the Army and the 
Navy, who had been rejected because of physical deficiencies. 
Mr. McGovern undertook to correct these deficiencies, and 
by physical training make them fit to get intoa uniform. He, 
with the assistance of others, put 
10,000 men (more than a third of 
a division) into such fine physical 
shape that after having once been 
rejected by the examining physi- 
cians, were reexamined and ac- 
cepted. I had also heard of him as 
physical director and instructor at 
Cornell University Medical Col- an 
lege, and when I heard that Babe 
Ruth had selected him 
as his personal trainer, 
I had a very great curi- 
osity to meet him and 
get him to talk to the 
Boy Scouts through the 
pages of Boys’ Lire. 

I am not sure just 
what sort of a man I ex- 
pected him to be—a 
grim-faceddisciplinarian 
I suppose. But I found 
him to be a “regular fel- 
low,” a good scout; just 
the sort of a chap the 
good-natured Babe 
would select as_ his 
trainer. He was ready 
to smile any time. But 
behind that smile was 
plenty of the right kind 
of discipline mixed with 
good-fellowship. And I 
fancy he packs a mighty 
snappy left jab and right 
cross in his stocky, well- 
knit frame. 

“Yes, I crossed the 
continent to get Babe 
Ruth into physical con- 
dition for the 1927 base- 
ball season. You see 
the Babe put himself in 
my hands sometime prior to the season of 1926, coming to my 
gymnasium in New York for his training. He started with 
me in December, 1925, carrying 254 pounds—that’s some 
weight for a baseball player. I worked with him for two 
months and a lot of that extra fifty-four pounds vanished into 
thin air. He was in great shape when he left for St. Peters- 
burg to begin his spring training. The Babe wanted to do 
the same thing this year; work three or four hours a day in 
my gymnasium, but his contracts would not let him. So,” 
said Mr. McGovern, with a grin, ‘‘the mountain wouldn’t 
come to Mohammed, so I had to go to the coast to get to 
the mountain. 

“The Babe had been working mighty hard. Don’t think 
that because he gets big money he doesn’t earnit. After the 
World’s Series last year, he went barnstorming with a picked 
nine of professional baseball players, playing every day until 
the weather made further baseball impossible. He finished 
barnstorming one day, and the very next day started on a 
fourteen weeks’ vaudeville tour, jumping around the country 
and playing no less than three performances and sometimes 
five performances a day, seven days a week. That isn’t very 


Irving Crump 


easy—is it? And the day he finished his theatrical work he 
hopped onto a train in Salt Lake City and headed for Holly- 
wood, arriving there the next morning at half-past nine. And 
at eleven o’clock he was on the ‘movie lot’ hard at work on 
a picture. No vacation for the Babe—not even a day’s rest. 


He was scheduled to do fifty days’ work in less than thirty 
days in making that picture, and meanwhile he had to get into 
I had to fit my training in with 
Here is how it happened. 


condition to play baseball. 
his movie work somehow. I did it. 










































Above are two photos of Artie Mc- 
Govern putting Babe Ruth in con- 
dition this spring, while on either 
side are two unusual pictures of the 
Sultan of Swat in action 


“The Babe had to appear at the movie lot at eight o’clock 
in the morning. I got him out of bed at six, and we started 
right off on the road. I made him run the whole five miles 
from the hotel to the movie studio at Burbank, outside of 
Hollywood. He arrived ina fine sweat, you can bet, and I got 
him right into a shower, after which he got a fine rub-down. 
Then breakfast, and didn’t we eat! A large glass of orange 
juice, stewed fruit with cream, hot cereal with cream and milk 
and a spoonful of butter, dark bread, toasted, with plenty of 
good butter, cocoa or chocolate, or more often just fruit juice 
or hot water asa beverage. And let me tell you it tasted good 
to the Babe. 


“THE picture the Bambino was making wasn’t any of this 

sheik—indoor stuff—not a little bit. It was a baseball 
picture and the Babe got plenty of exerciseswatting home-runs, 
pitching and running and doing all that sort of thing. So as 
far as that type of exercise goes he got quite enough of it some 
days. An hour was allowed each day for lunch, but the Babe 
and I did not.spend that time in eating—no sirree. We were 
busy exercising. First would come a systematic set of ab- 









dominal exercises for reducing and putting the Babe’s stomach 
and intestines into proper working order. Then the gloves 
and a half dozen snappy rounds of boxing, or handball, until 
the gong sounded that called the Babe out onto the lot in 
front of the camera. 

“Work! The Babe was a bear for it and I saw that he got 
it. But I could see, too, that he was rounding into the pink 
of condition—fat melting away like snow, eyes growing bright, 
movements snappy—rounding into a regular super-specimen 
of physical perfection that the Babe naturally is and must 
needs be to stand the hard work he is always subject to. Be- 
lieve me he rolled into the hay every night early and dog tired 
and no one had to sing him to sleep I'll tell you. 

“The Babe never balked at the hard work except once. 
That was on February 7th. I crawled ‘out before six o’clock 
and got into my working clothes and went to the Babe’s room. 
‘Come on, Big Boy, tumble out,’ I told him. Babe cocked 
a sleepy eye at me from among the pillows and looked at the 
clock. ‘Aw, have a heart, fellah. You’re not going to make 
a guy turn out of bed and run five miles before breakfast 
on his birthday, are you?’ Ihad forgotten. It was the Babe’s 
birthday. He was thirty-three years old. I almost relented 
and told him to go on and sleep a couple more hours. But 
the Babe was sensible and when I told him that sticking to 
the training routine 
would do its share 
toward making him 
have many more and 
happier birthdays, he concluded 
I was right and rolled out of the 
covers. He did his five sweating 
miles on his birthday as usual. 


“THAT picture the Babe was 
making kept him interested. 

As I said before it wasn’t one of 

those ‘finale hopper’ ‘softy’ pic- 
tures—not any. There is one part 

in it that will give youa pretty good 

idea of what the Babe had to do 

to earn his ‘daily.’ The motion- 

& picture men had gathered together 
\ a team of baseball players who 
a, 2 were all huskies, former prize- 
& fighters, wrestlers and the like. 
The Babe of course is the hero. 
But they don’t treat him as such. 
One of the scenes is in the locker 
room, with the team all sitting 
around when Babe 
comes in to get on 
his uniform. He 
opens his locker and 
— phew-w-w-w — He 
smells a ‘smole’ as 
the comedian said. 
He discovers that 
the odor comes from 
a bottle of perfume 
someone had dis- 
tributed over his 
uniform, making said 
uniform smell like 
that of a ‘drug-store 
cowboy.’ The Babe 
is mad—mighty 
He starts things promptly and before the trouble 


mad. 
is over the whole team is piling on top of him. But he 
licks them all in true movie fashion, not, however, without 


a battle that is a very real one. He emerges with a bloody 
nose and a cut face and most of his shirt torn off his back. 
That scene alone had to be taken over twenty times before 
the boys pulled a fight that was rough enough to suit the 
director. Twenty times, and the Babe came out of each one 
of them with a wonderful smile. 

“The Babe had a month of that sort of thing after fourteen 
weeks of vaudeville and just before he was to start south to 
begin his baseball training. He earned every cent he made, 
don’t doubt it. And let me say that if he did not take care 
of himself all the time by exercising properly, eating properly, 
and getting plenty of sleep he would never be able to stand 
the punishment. 

“And of course you realize that he is hardly going to 
have the summer to himself, so to speak. Big league base- 
ball is mighty hard work. The game itself is play—for you 
fellows. But when it becomes professional—when a man is 

(Continued on page 39) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Perry Allen’s Rating 


By Archibald Douglas Turnbull 


HE little Roamer jammed her dainty but 
sadly bruised nose into a towering sea. 
Heaving and lurching, she staggered through 
somehow, shaking tons of white smother and 
green water off her back and out of her eyes. Then, 
with her slender topmasts quivering, and every light 
plate groaning in protest, she pulled herself together, 
to plunge, weary but still game, into the next sea. As 
Perry Allen, wedged between the galley-range and the 
big copper coffee-boiler, very well knew, the Roamer 
was still a thousand dripping, roaring miles from Brest. 

““Tear th’ sticks out, if it don’t blow down,” remarked 
the ship’s cook, casually, his widespread feet steadying 
him, nobody knows how, in that reeling galley. 
“*’Twouldn’t take no addin’ machine t’ dope out how 
many o’ them she can handle—I’ll tell th’ cock- 
billed world!” 

Perry Allen could not see the joke. As for 
counting heavy seas, he was much too busy. 
trying to hold a half-filled pan of peeled 
spuds between his knees while he kept a 
basket of others—still untouched—shoved 
against the stanchion in front of 
him. If he had been forced to 
make a guess, he would have 
sworn offhand that the last big 
roller had been the eleven-mil- 
lionth to smash down on the 
Roamer in the last two days; 
with just as many more, prob- 
ably, waiting to knock her head 
off before she should come in 
sight of any port. If this was 
what they called going.to war, he was cer- 
tainly getting his share, in large doses. 

Lanigan, the ship’s cook, after one some- 
what scornful glance, raised his great bare 
arm with its red-and-blue frigate, and 
went on swinging his bright cleaver over a 
fat pork-loin. Deftly, in perfect time 
with the Roamer’s erratic plunges, his left 
hand snatched up the chunky slices and 
tossed them into a frying-pan. For all he 
cared, let her blow. 

Of course, Perry had wanted to get into 
this war—and that, too, without waiting 
to be drafted. It is also only fair to him 
to say that what had headed him for the 
Navy was not altogether the unattractive 
prospect of lugging around a tin hat, rifle 
gas-mask, and all the rest of the 
junk they were loading upon 
the newborn, sweating A. I. F. 
Although the open blue shirt 
and wide-mouthed trousers did 
leave you more room to breathe 
and less of the feeling of a pack- 
mule, there had been for Perry, 
still some question of romance 
as well as raiment. 

Then, too, there had been the 
matter of opportunity. If he 
joined the Army, they would 
label him one more buck-private 
and toss him, with a hundred others, into the first awkward 
squad at hand. No finesse about the Army 

In the Navy they did things better. Once they discovered 
that you were physically fit, they asked you questions. If 
you confessed, as Perry had, to a month spent in sailing a 
catboat one summer, they immediately spoke of a vague thing 
called a “rating”? Did you favor any special line of naval 
effort—machinist—quartermaster—or coxswain? 

Perry’s actual knowledge of machinery stopped at a wheel- 
barrow; of the duties of a quartermaster he had not the 
faintest notion. But coxswain? Why, everybody knows 
that a coxswain is a vital member of every college crew. 
Steers the shell to glorious victory, doesn’t he, and gets the 
credit for a brainy race? Easily passed by the doctors, 
Perry, with his record of one catboat-month, had an easy 


choice. His papers had been made out “Allen, P. Cox., for 


Foreign Duty.” 

There were thousands like him; fresh-water sailors—or 
no sailors at all—shipped in those headlong days of, early 
’17._ The cry was “Give us rated men,” to replace those 
scattered to the armed merchant ships. With its regular 
officers spread thinly across the Atlantic, much of the Navy’s 
recruiting was done by brokers, civil engineers, and auto- 
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“Well, Allen, how about 
this hand grenade 
practice?” 


mobile-builders who breathed a fine, warlike spirit, but knew 
as much of the real business of the Navy as could be drowned 
in the wet ink on their own commissions. The game of “pick 
your rating” was inevitable—and the Roamers, Wanderers, 
and Corsairs could straighten out the tangle afterward. 

“‘Hey—what’s th’ idea?” Caustically, Lanigan broke in 
upon Perry’s recollections. ‘Yer takin’ half them spuds 
off with th’ jacket. Peel ’em, sailor, don’t bite ’em!” 

“Oh, go to blazes!” returned Perry. 


FA OWEvEs, the next spud, as far as the million-and-tenth 
sea would admit, was a more workmanlike job, and 
Perry’s thoughts returned to those first days in the “outfit.” 

A coxswain, he had presently discovered, was something 
vaguely related to a corporal. At least, he wore a single red 
chevron, topped by neat crossed anchors and an eagle. Not 
bad at all, because it gave a certain social standing ashore, 
and made him feel seagoing. Especially after he had learned 
the trick of taking the grommet out of his flat-hat, as soon 
as he left the Reservation, in order that the hat might add a 
certain rakish smartness to the quality of staying on his head. 

All fair enough. Then there had come his transfer to the 
little ship whose beautiful mahogany was so ruthlessly ripped 


out of her; whose gleaming teak deck 
was chewed up by bolt-holes for gun- 
mounts. Nomatter. She might have 
descended from a-trim yacht to a 
gunboat, but she was for service over- 
seas, and Perry, the coxswain, was to 
serve in her. Fine! had been his sin- 
cere comment at the time. How well 
he could remember thinking that. 

A spud slipped from his hand and 
rolled away into the scupper. Let it 
go—there were plenty of others. This 
was trivial beside the disaster which 
Perry was now recalling—his first 
boat-trip. 

“Shove off, cox’n. Go ’longside the 
Celtic for our new draft—four men!” 

When you scarcely know one end 
of a boat-hook from another, it is 
hardly more simple to get a heavy 
launch away from a gangway 
than it is to get her moving 
under oars. Perry had said 
something like “Pull now, on 
the left side” —an order which, 
in the sea-going sense, seemed 
to leave something to be 
desired. Perhaps it might 
have been better to choose 
quartermaster, after all—but 
had he not heard the officer- 
of-the-deck. that very morn- 
ing, telling Riley, who was a 
quartermaster, just how much 
Riley never would know about 
signals? 


rs then trying to get that boat back 
alongside. Orders from the deck had come 
thick and fast; so fast they simply drove 
the crew into pulling all ways at once, back- 
ing water when they were not frantically 
catching crabs. Finally, “Oars! Avast 
heaving!” had come to Perry’s rescue and 
seeped through his crew’s heads to mean 
“Whatever you are doing—stop it!” The dinghy, 
whipped around the bow by two of the half dozen old- 
timers of whom the Roamer could boast, had towed the 
launch ignominiously back to the ship. 

“Put somebody in that boat who can handle her! 
Call yourself a cox’n, do you, Allen? Another scuttle- 
butt rating!” 

He had remembered the scathing words for days— 
could still remember them. And his subsequent be- 
wilderment at “Your part of the ship, break out the chain- 
locker,” at “‘ Man your wash-deck buckets an’ clamp her down,” 
and at a hundred other orders, all profound mysteries to him 
in which he was expected to be second-nature perfect. He 
understood them only a little better, now. Looking back, 
he could recall, almost without rancor, the first time he had 
come under the notice of the Old Man, that youthful Two- 
and-a-half Striper who held the Roamer’s destiny in his 
hand, apparently, and who was distinguished by his familiars, 
from his father, the Admiral, under the name of Kid Eliot. 
The Kid, when compared, upon the foc’sl, with his grizzled 
sire, was commonly described as being “‘just as sea-goin’— 
on’y more human!” He carried a hard, square jaw and a 
blue, utterly fearless eye. 

After watching Perry’s well-meant but clumsy attempt to 
handle a boat-fall, the Kid had summoned him and plucked 
at his sleeve. 

“‘Know what this ‘crow’ is, son?” he had asked, not un- 
kindly. And when Perry had merely looked puzzled, he had 
added, “Speak up, man! Know what this stands for?” 

And Perry had been obliged to admit, ‘‘ No.” 

“Cox’n—cox’n. Petty officer, in charge 0’ small boats— 
leader of working-parties—cap’n of a part o’ the ship.” With 
that, the Kid’s eyes had turned to Lieutenant Blair, the 
Executive Officer. ‘Another one of these canal-boat ratings 
they’re shovin’ down our hawse these days.” The eyes had 
come back to Perry and run him over from head to foot. 
“Looks husky, though—that’s something. Oh, well,’ give 
him a Bluejacket’s Manual and turn him over to Johansen 
to put a pair o’ sea-legs on him! Cheer up, son—’n’ hop to 
a. 

In the matter of sea-legs, Johansen, the wrinkled Chief 
Bos’ns Mate of many red hash-marks for long service, had 
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his own ideas and his own methods. In the main, these 
were covered by the order ‘‘Turn-to.”” Turn-to on this, 
that, or the other job, all day long. Still, Perry had floundered 
through, somehow, until one dreadful morning when he had 
been sent aloft to tar down the standing rigging. 


. ] ‘O DROP a slush-bucket from aloft is always a tactical 
error. If that bucket lands on the deck-house and dumps 
itself neatly over the Old Man, 


at once. It was one thing to leave an office-desk at five 
o’clock, dash up to a Y-gym, and show any other fellows 
in the tank how long you could stay under water. It was 
something quite different to be half under, during most of 
two hours, when it seemed that at any minute he might 
have to swim for it, through black night and over no bottom 
anywhere. ‘Who was it, he had asked himself a hundred times, 
who nad made that suggestion—duck the A. E. F. and join 
the Navy? 

Work and watches had soon 








just then dressed to go ashore, f™ 
the error narrowly skirts the shoal | 

of mutiny. Rookie though he was, 
Perry knew that. He had heard 
enough of the countless yarns of the 
sea to know that it is the “sun- 
downer,”’ as men call the skipper 
hated by his crew for running a 
“workhouse,” who is _ narrowly 
missed by such a bucket or, upon 
dire occasion, by the more deadly 
marline-spike let go—accidentally, 
of course—from the maintop above 
his head. Kid Eliot was not to be 
classed as a sundowner but, as the 
horrified Perry had seen it, what other 
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NOTHER adventure of Dick 
Wynn with his friend El Tigre 
and the revolutionists—the heroes 
of THE JAGUAR OF SAN CRIS- 
TOBAL—is told by Constance Lind- 
say Skinner in BURIED GUNS, a 
short story which will appear in 
If you enjoyed, 
with that splendid American boy, 
Dick, his strange and exciting ex- 
periences in South America, you 
will watch eagerly for this new tale. 
If you did not meet Dick in THE 
JAGUAR, you will find BURIED 
GUNS a go00d story anyway. 


rubbed all the gloss off romance, 
but he did think he had tried to 
act upon the advice of the rated 
men—to “dig his toe-nails in the 
deck.”” No use. Bos’ns mates and 
officers alike had wearied of trying 
to shove a vague thing called sea- 
manship into his head. Instead, 
they had shoved him downhill to 
his present great calling of spud- 
peeler. Just let anybody compare 
K. P. in the army—he had heard 
tales enough of that job—with 
his detail as Messman to Number 
Three Mess, for’ard. Peel those 
spuds three times a day, just as 








construction could the Kid put upon 
the event? Mutiny, at the least. 

“Lay down out of that!” The Old Man’s voice might 
have had a full gale to roar down. 

The language of the sea, being mainly Anglo-Saxon, is 
brief and to the point—sometimes to a very hot point. It is 
to be said for Kid Eliot that there was no word of that language 
he did not know, nor any spur-of-the-moment invention of 
which he was incapable. On the other hand, it is to be re- 
marked that he had been reared in that quarterdeck tradition 
which forbids personal abuse that cannot be returned in 
kind. Over the abstract incident, he was picturesquely 
lurid; facing a concrete culprit, he clapped, as it were, a 
stopper on his jaw-tackle. Which is to say that he had 
delayed long enough to accept a clean coat from the anxiously 
hovering cabin-steward, before he would even look at the 
mortified Perry, waiting at ‘‘the mast.” 

“Well, Allen, how about this hand-grenade practice?” 

If the question held any humor, this had not shown itself 
around the edges of the Kid’s tone. As he spoke, his eyes 
had been chilled steel; a pea-coat could have been hung upon 
his jutting chin. 

“‘T—well, honestly, Captain, I’m as sorry as the devil. I 
didn’t mean to do it—I just dropped the blamed things.” 

Having so little to say, Perry had stopped trying to say 
it. 

“Hmn,” the Kid had grunted. ‘More birds in this man’s 
navy get on a lee-shore through ‘didn’t mean to’ than any 
other way. Don’t mind a few slush-buckets, myself, but 
next time it’ll be a three-inch shell through the engine room 
skylight, or a depth-charge under our counter. Got a conning- 
tower under your hat, haven’t you? Well, stop the leak in it. 
Disrated—to seaman. Go for’ard!” 

The Navy giveth ratings and the Navy taketh them away. 

Actually, Perry had thought it mild enough, since he had 
been expecting nothing less than a general-court for assault. 
To be sure, he had afterwards gone through some bitter 
moments, picking stitches out of his two crows, from best 
and second-best shirt, and shoving them, as emblems of 
once-held if short-lived dignity, into the bottom of his sea- 
bag. But it had consoled him to think that, since he was no 
longer a rated man, he would no longer be expected to shoulder 
responsibility; something that might make a far pleasanter 
thing of going to sea. 

On the contrary. Being disrated had merely put him at 

the ready call of every petty officer in the ship, and therefore 
brought more work. There had always been enough of that, 
for the Roamer was no transport, with thousands of passen- 
gers who might be crowded, but at least did not have to 
work all day and stand watch all night. In the Roamer 
every man was in a gun’s-crew, every man was a lookout in 
his turn. And the Old Man, with a hundred recruits to 
beguile, lead, or drive into becoming man-o’-war’s men, 
believed in the preliminary prescription of work in heavy 
rations. 
+ The ship’s company had overhauled fathoms of gear— 
“miles of useless rope,’ Perry had called it. They had 
dragged the anchor-chain on deck to chip and paint it, and 
done a hundred other things through working days that had 
no beginning and no end. The romance vaguely behind 
Perry’s horizon, when he enlisted, had never appeared above 
its rim. 

On top of that, when he went below at last, and finally 
discovered—as he had had to do over again, every night—the 
trick of going to sleep in a narrow bunk that stood him on 
his head every other minute, it had never been more than a 
half hour before an ungentle hand shook him by the shoulder 
or a raucous voice shouted in his ear: “C’mon, you rookies! 
Show a leg in a paymaster’s sock! He—eave out!” 

Cold—those watches from midnight to four in the morning; 
even now, each one seemed colder than the last. Wind that 
made nothing of a sheepskin coat at least one size too small, 
and rain or hail to cut like a thousand needles all shoved in 


often, carry rations to a hungry 
bunch very little wiser in war upon the sea than he was. 
Wait at the galley-door for a lull—of course there never was 
any lull—and then make a dash across the wet, slithery 
deck. Clutch a soup-kettle in one hand and make frantic 
grabs with the other at anything that seems to be still nailed 
down. Finally reach the hatch, if he was lucky, without 
spilling anything—only to have the Roamer heave herself into 
the air and then fall sickeningly away from under—dropping 
him, very likely, head-first over the hatch. Perhaps he 
only barked a couple of shins; perhaps he sent the kettle 
spinning over his mess-table—a job to be cleaned up before 
he went back for another ration. A great job for a man who 
had enlisted as coxswain. 


ND now, for three days, he had not even seen the sun. 
Nor seen anything, in fact, but ugly, black mountains 
of water and, occasionally, along the valleys between those 
mountains, a dirty, gray, and utterly hopeless horizon. The 
trenches of France must be pretty bad, of course—thick 
with mud, they said. But at least, somewhere under them, 
there was good, solid ground. Once in a while, too, a man 
could get away from them and, when it was time to eat, 
he could get some human joy out of doing it. War, thought 
Perry, was no doubt a fine and glorious thing—but not 
when a man was supposed to fight it by clinging to a raft in 
mid-ocean, incessantly peeling spuds. They ought to give 
him a chance at something better. é 

Again the ship’s cook brought Perry back to earth—if that 
may be called earth*which is out from under you at one 
instant and far above your head at the next. 

*°S gettin’ near pipedown t’ supper,” said Lanigan. “ Bear 
a hand with them babies ’n dump ’em in th’ pot.” 

The simplest possible thing to do, apparently, yet Perry con- 
trived to muff it: To lift his big pan, and tilt it, required 
both hands and left none to squeeze the paint off a stanchion. 
The Roamer, just crossing a big crest and trying her best to 
broach, side-to, in the next trough, slid sickeningly off to 
port. Half Perry’s spuds bounded over the range and out 
through the open door; the other half plunged into the pot, 
splashing boiling water over Lanigan’s thin undershirt. 

Lanigan lifted a heavy hand. 

“Yer ham-handed lan’sman—” he was beginning, when a 
shout on deck cut him short. 

From somewhere aft, in the darkness, there fell a stunning 
blow. 

The Roamer stumbled; from end to end a great shudder ran 
through her, and every man in the ship could feel her whole 
stern settle into the boiling sea. 

“Main mast, by gad!” cried Lanigan, and leaped through 
the galley-door. 

He was right. Straddling that last crest, the Roamer’s 
plunge had snapped a back-stay. The same drunken lurch 
that tore Perry’s spuds from his hands had put a breaking 
strain on tortured shrouds. The maintopmast, cracking at 
the heel, hurled itself from its housing and. crashed down, 
bringing with it a mad snarl of shrouds, halliards, gaff 
and aerial. Bumping, sliding, along the deck-house, it 
was now trailing over the quarter, perilously close to the 
propellers. 

“Johansen! 
Blair!” 

The Old Man’s voice thundered from the bridge and, close 
behind it, down the ladder, came Kid Eliot himself, flinging 
over his shoulder a hasty “Steady as you go—Mind your 
helm!” to the officer of the watch beside the wheel. 

No need to call Lieutenant Blair. Though he had just 
gone below, after seven hours of it, he was at the Old Man’s 
shoulder. when they reached the engine-room hatch. Hand 
torches were already flashing along the gangway, up and 
down the stump of the mast, over the wreckage, and into 
twenty faces under dripping sou’westers. 


Lay aft the watch with axes! Call Mr. 
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““C’mon la-ads, wid dem axes!” Johansen, in that moment 
revealed his Norse forefathers. ‘Let ’em have it! V’ere’s 
Chips?” 

“Here!” shouted Silvernail, the carpenter’s mate, emerging 
from the after deck-house, pinch-bar and maul in hand. 
“Right here!” 

The axes rose and fell, slashing right and left into wood, 
hemp and wire. How those axemen kept their feet, under 
water to the waist every other minute, and how they kept 
their tools—weapons—clear of one another’s heads and 
hands, Perry had no time even to guess. Thrust into the 
throng somehow, he was too busy hauling away, stumbling 
over a deck-cleat or the next man’s heels, picking himself up, 
and hauling away again. 


AT LAST, the gear was cut and the top mast plunged over- 
board—clear. Miraculously, no man went with it. The 
next sea lifted the whole mass of wreckage high, as though 
to hurl it back on board again; then relented—and whirled 
it away into the night. 

“Fine job!” came Kid Eliot’s voice. ‘Anybody hurt?” 

As no one answered, he grinned and added, lightly, “‘ Well, 
crashing that radio makes us flagship of ourselves, anyhow—- 
that’s something. I'll take the bridge again, Blair.” 

Perry, shaken to his toes, still certain that the Roamer 
would soon be sinking, wondered that the Old Man’s voice 
showed not the slightest emotion. He would not have trusted 
his own voice half that far, as he made an unsteady way for- 
ward, clinging to the hand-rail until he reached the galley- 
door again. 

“Too rough t’ set up mess-tables,” remarked Lanigan, 
back on the job before Perry. “‘We’ll just let all hands fleet 
up here f’r a handout. Gimme half a dozen o’ them cups, 
bo.”’ 

Of course, thought Perry, it was not worth while to set up 
tables. The fallen mainmast meant that the Roamer was 
already beginning to break up, and it would be only a question 
of time, now. A flimsy little affair like her might be well 
enough for some banker, cruising pleasantly up and down 
the Hudson or perhaps across the Sound. But naturally she 
could never live through such a storm as this. 

Darn it, the Navy ought to have known it; ought to have 
had better sense than to ask a lot of men to throw their 
lives away. For nothing, at that. It might not be so bad to 
get sunk by an enemy sub; even if you had no chance to fight 
back, you had a chance, afterwards, in a life-boat. But this 
business, where you could not fight nor even run away—only 
just sit there and take it? Why, there wasn’t even a sporting 
chance. 

Perry had never thought of himself as in any sense a coward. 
Right now, he would have welcomed the idea of going over 
the top against machine guns. Not every man was killed, 
they said, in every drive; some of them had charmed lives 
and went through a dozen pushes. But here was the Roamer, 
far out of sight of any land, with no radio to raise a cry for help 
even if help were within call. And this black fury ahead, 
astern, and on both sides was intangible. He could feel it, 
but he could not see it and he had no way to hit back. He 
could not even eat, to keep up at least the show of strength 
to the last. Perry had never thought of himself as a coward, 
but he was scared stiff. 

He had heard Kid Eliot, the Old Man, laughing, half an 
hour ago, about the Roamer’s being “flagship of herself, any- 
how.” That, to Perry, seemed plucky enough, perhaps, but 
it must be only the mock courage of despair. The Kid had 
vast experience, they said. Well, then, he must know they 
had no chance. 


— ELIOT did know, well enough, what the situation was. 
At the very moment when Perry, hunted out by a harsh 
bellow of “‘Watch to Muster!” from another one of those 
relentless petty-officers, went, forlorn and shivering, to a 
lookout station, the Kid was studying his ship narrowly. 

He knew that the little Roamer, like every other ship that 
ever floated, must be humored a little. She was sure to have 
some position, some angle to the wind and sea, at which she 
would labor least and make “the best weather of it” that 
was possible for her. Running away from the gale would 
doubtless be the easiest for her. But he also knew quite 
well that over on the French coast they were calling for 
patrol-ships, coal-barge escorts, and sub-chasers. Before long, 
now, the troop ships would begin pouring out of New York, 
heading for the danger-zone of the Bay of Biscay or the 
narrow neck-of-the-bottle English Channel. That meant 
every British and American destroyer would be needed to 
guard the Aquitania, the Mount Vernon, and the rest of those 
big fellows. Every day and every hour lost by the Roamer 
and her sisters would mean just that much delay in releasing 
destroyers for the more vital job. ‘‘Make the best of your 
way” his orders ran. 

As it was, this gale would mean the Roamer’s being far 
behind what had been hoped for her. To haul off to 
the southward, and let her run before the wind, would be 
easier on her and easier on all hands. But to turn so delib- 
erately away from France, to lose even the few miles she 
was gaining to the eastward, would mean that much handicap 
upon destroyer movements. Half a point to southward he 
would, perhaps, give the Roamer, but he would concede no 
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more until the other mast should be torn out of her, until it 
should become too stiff a gamble for the lives in his hands. 

The Kid had wanted a destroyer himself, and pleaded for 
one. In that outfit, they gave you a crew almost entirely of 
regulars; seasoned birds who knew how to feather their feet 
aboard ship and needed little training. You had power 
under your hatches, too, and speed. You could sight a 
periscope and, when it dove, have some chance of being in 
time to pepper its slick with T. N. T There were occasions 
when you might reach a torpedoed transport at least soon 
enough to pick up the survivors. In a dozen ways, with a 
destroyer, you could find opportunities to use what you had 
spent so many years in learning, to make something worth 
while out of this war. But with this Roamer—why, this was 
just playing nursemaid to a bunch of hopeless rookies like 
that poor fish, Allen, the scuttlebutt cox’n. 

Disrate them, right and left, and begin all over again? 
Yes, you could do that, of course, and it might work. But 
where would you find the time for it—especially when you 
had this gale of wind on your hands and only about six men 
in the ship who knew a quarter-boom from a sheet-anchor? 
Well, if those little sewing-machines of main engines held 
together, and if that watch-charm of a steering-gear didn’t 
carry away before morning—— 

“Right five degrees!” he decided, suddenly. ‘‘So—steady 
as you go and we'll try that. When she rides the big ones, 
slap her with that helm or she’ll broach, sure!” 


ERRY, cowering beneath the bridge in the scant lee afforded 

by a patent life-buoy, could hear the Kid’s voice, now and 
then, but he got little comfort from it. All very well for 
Eliot to be cheerful; it was his business to go to sea and it 
always had been. But for a volunteer—Perry reached out 
and fingered the buoy. What chance, he wondered, would a 
man have with that thing, to-night? Vaguely he remembered 
having been shown something of how it was secured. To 
release it, you pulled a little cord called a lanyard, didn’t 
you? Yes, but then it would drop overboard and disappear, 
long before you could get over and reach it. Perry had often 
swum twice the length of the Y-tank, under water, but he 
quailed before the thought of swimming now. The trenches? 
What nice safe places they must be, after all. Next time—if 
there ever should be a next time—the first call would find 
him a buck-private in the rear rank. Why, some of those 
very fellows he had felt sorry for might never get to the 
front, never even leave the States before this war was 
over. ‘You're in th’ Navy now” had seemed just a 
comic chart once; suddenly, it had a new significance. It 
meant that, whether you ever saw an enemy or not, the 
war was on for you, all the time. 

Down a long, bot- 
tomless sea plunged 
the Roamer. She 
was skidding a little 
and, behind his head, 
Perry could hear the 
creak and rumble of 
the steering gear. 
Driven by the labor- 
ing wheel above, it 
was painfully trans- 
ferring to the rudder 
the Old Man’s order 
about slapping her 
in the stern with 
the helm to keep 
her from broaching, 
broadside to the 
mountain upon 
which she hung. If 
Perry did not, like 
Kid Eliot, think of 
that gear as a watch- 
charm, he knew it 
was  small—ridicu- 
lously so, to be the 
only thing that kept 
the Roamer from 
rolling over and be- 
ing swallowed. 

They were climb- 
ing, now. He could 
not see the water 
ahead, but he knew 
it was there, hanging 
over them in another 
black mountain. Up 
—up—but only, it 
seemed to Perry, by 
inches at a_ time. 
Long fingers of spray 
struck at him, tried 
to snatch him over- 
board, and slid their 
icy tips down inside 
his rolled-up collar. 
Would they ever. 
make that next 
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crest? Then they had made it—and plunged down again. 
Oh, well, it would be all over, pretty soon, now. 

A voice at the bottom of the bridge-ladder—a snatch of 
news—caught Perry’s ear 

“Yeah—’bout a foot, this last hour. Sure they’re pumpin’ 
—suction’s choked ’r somethin’. On’y a three-quarter pipe, 
anyhow. Sure—I know—’’—the voice passed on up the 
ladder. 

At that moment, Perry’s relief-watch came stumbling 
around the deck-house. 

“All right,” he said, briefly. ‘Fresh Java in th’ galley.” 


_. was the good of coffee now, thought Perry, drag- 
ging himself aft. Coffee—when sea-water was already 
pouring into the ship? The troubled voice, climbing the 
ladder and trailing its report behind it, must mean that and 
nothing else Coffee—oh, well, he might as well have some; 
might as well try to be warm for at least a minute, before they 
all went overboard together. 

When he reached the galley the news, of course, was already 
stale. Lanigan was commenting upon it. 

“‘Kingston’s open—’r carried away, maybe—in Number 
Three ballast tank. Rotten place t’ put one, anyhow.” 

““What—w-hat’s a Kingston?” stammered Perry. 

“‘Sea-valve—ballast trimmin’-tanks, likely Them fresh- 
water builders stuck her where y’ can’t get at her without 
a reach-rod. ’N I guess nobody thought o’ fittin’ one when 
we were loadin’ up. No time f’r fancy work——” 

“But—what will happen—won’t we sink?” 

“Sure,” returned Lanigan, amiably. “All th’ pumps in th’ 
ship’s runnin’ on it now—an’ that ain’t many. Chips Silver- 
nail figgers about a foot an hour, way things ,are goin’”— 
He broke off suddenly, at the expression in Perry’s face and, 
as he went on, his tone had changed. 

“Hunh, sailor—y’ ain’t bluffed out, are you? Just leave it 
to th’ Old Man—he’ll dope out somethin’. W’y, if it come to 
th’ pinch, an’ that bird was sure enough up against it, he’d 
batten down hatches, capsize her, 'n take her in keel-up ’n 
stern-first. He’s seagoin’, that baby!” 

“ But ” 

“Leave it t? him, bo—leave it t’ him. He’s doin’ th’ 
worryin’.” 

As a confession of simple faith, Lanigan’s sentiments 
would have been echoed from the mouths of all the few others 
on board the Roamer to whom Kid Eliot was neither a total 
stranger nor their first skipper. Those lucky ones saw in the 
situation little more than one other call to stand by for some- 
thing that might happen. Rather than upon any “little 
cherub aloft,” they depended serenely upon the Old Man. 
Time enough, if the worst did come, to worry over what to 








“How they kept their feet, under water to the waist every other minute, Perry had no time to guess” 
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do about it. Meanwhile, they could stick to the struggling 
little Roamer, keeping her engines turning over and her 
battered nose as near as might be to the prescribed compass- 
course. Up to the very last moment, Lanigan would see to it 
that fresh Java was in the galley. 

Kid Eliot, with no time to think of what ship’s-cooks and 
bosn’s-mates might be saying about him, was busy, just then, 
in the part they had assigned him. On the bridge, he was 
doing the worrying. 

“How much now?” he demanded. 

“Five foot, sir—near’s I can get a soundin’ in this weather,” 
reported Silvernail. ‘We’re losin’ right along—I c’n see 
that all right og 

“No two ways about that, Cap’n,” put in Lieutenant Blair. 
“T’ve just had a look at it myself.” 

““Who’s been down?” snapped Eliot. 

“Two from the gunner’s gang, sit—Brainard and Anderson. 
They both say it’s a helmet-job, and of course there’s no 
diving-gear in the ship. Anderson got a crack on the head— 
thrown up against a frame—but he seems all right. Trouble 
is, a man has to hold himself under with one hand, the ship’s 
so lively, and that leaves him only one to work with—can’t 
get a good haul on the valve. Long reach, too——” 

“I might have a shot at it myself, sir sg 

“No, Blair—wait a minute. What about your pumps, 
Chief?” 

The engineer had just reached the bridge. 

“All going four bells, sir,” he said. “Nothing wrong with 
them. That infernal suction’s plugged, evidently.” 

“Well, if good men like Anderson and Brainard can’t 
handle it—what about some of the rest of the crew—might 
have someone there.” 

Blair was unenthusiastic. 

“Don’t think you’ll find anyone in that bunch,” he re- 
marked. ° ; . 

“T’ll have a try at ’em, anyway. Get about a dozen into 
the lee of the deck-house, where I can talk to them.” 








(CLUSTERED wetly together, Perry among the rest, they 
were waiting for him when he clambered down the 
ladder. ™y 

“Tt’s just this, my sons.” His voice was grave enough now. 
“‘We’re in a bad fix down for’ard. Between you, you men have 
been mixed up in all sorts of games before you got in this outfit. 
I want a diver or. better still, a fancy-stunt swimmer, under 
water. Do I get one?” 

Perry, a little behind the others, was startled by this 
sudden proposal. He lifted his head. Swimming under water? 
Why that, in smooth water at least, was an old story. No 
great stunt in it, for a man who knew how to handle his wind. 

The Kid’s eyes 
were searching the 
faces before him, 
lighted by the wet 
beam of a cargo- 
lamp. Presently his 
eyes passed over Per- 
ty, hesitated, and 
came back to him, 
catching something 
in Perry’s own eyes. 

“You, Allen,” he 
demanded. “How 
about it? Is that in 
your line?” 

All the men turned 
to stare at Perry. 

“Why — I — yes, 
sir, I’ve done some 
stunt stuff in a 
tank 

“Can you stay 
under?” 

“‘Well—I had the 
record up at the Y, 
and——” 

“Good. Here’s 
your chance to put 
one over on Houdini 
himself. Come on. 
You, too, Curtis— 
and you—and you— 
half a dozen of you, 
to give us a hand if 
we need it.” 

The Kid led the 
way below and pres- 
ently stopped beside 
what seemed a very 
tiny manhole cover. 

“Down there,” he 
explained, calmly, “‘is 
a whole lot of water 
that’s got no busi- 
ness there. It isn’t 
doing this ship any 

(Concluded on 
page 49) 
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Wanted—A Scoop 


OME of the boys at the office thought the story about 
my first murder was too good to keep, and I’ve de- 
cided they were right. 

For a year I had been doing routine wdrk and 
longing for a murder or something so I could show the stuff 
I was made of, and it looked like the opportunity would never 
come. In the first place, law and order 
prevailed in Gladstone, and in the second 
I wasn’t in a position to handle a big 
crime, being a cub reporter and therefore 
not supposed to be of much account. 

But finally circumstances seemed to 
shape themselves in my favor. The 
State Furniture Dealers came to Glad- 
stone with their convention, and the 
Thompson graft trial got under way, and 
two members of the staff were detained 
at home by influenza, all of 
which made it necessary for 
me to be used as an emer- 
gency man. “ Now,” said I to 
myself, “if only a murder 
happens along I'll have a 
real chance.” 

Please don’t think I was 
bloodthirsty. I just wanted 
to handle something impor- 
tant for the Morning Bugle. 
It’s the great ambition of 
every energetic cub to cover 
a murder story, and I was 
energetic. Not much to 
look at, I’ll confess, because 
I’m skinny and short, and 
my face is thin and covered 
with insipid-looking freckles, 
and my hair is a mild, light 
yellow. If it hadn’t been for my first name I’d probably have 
been called Runt, but I happened to be christened Zylcon and 
that naturally became Cyclone around the office. The family 
name being Pepper, you see I had quite an ambitious start. 

While riding to the police station to begin my new work, 
I saw fat Fred Henderson standing on the curb in front of 
the Gladstone Theater, looking sad and lonely. With the 
intention of sharing my joy with him, I parked my motor- 
bike there and gave him a cheerful grin of greeting. 

“Did you fall heir to Lake Miclfigan or only get-raised a 
thousand dollars a week?” he wanted to know, answering my 
grin with a gloomy frown. 

“Better’n that, my friend,” I assured him with as much 
dignity as it is possible for a fellow bursting with happiness to 
assume. ‘You are now gazing upon the police reporter of 
the Bugle. Murder mysteries will be my specialty, and noth- 
ing would please me better than to have the Pemberton Ham- 
mer Killer start operations in Gladstone.” 

Instead of displaying enthusiasm, Fred laughed scornfully. 

“If the Hammer Killer ever came over here I’d run all the 
way to China; and so would everybody else, including your 
honorable self.” 

His sneering tone failed to disturb me in the least. It was 
to be expected, because Fred was naturally sarcastic. However, 
he did seem a trifle more gloomy than usual. 

“If you understood my position better you wouldn’t talk 
that way,” I answered. ‘This new job of mine is temporary, 
unless I get a chance to show some real ability. Just suppose 
the Hammer Killer stole into some house here in the middle 
of the night, and battered out the brains of a sleeping person, 
and carried the body away and left it on the river bank along 
with a mean note for the police, as he has a habit of doing. 
That would be the opportunity of my life, and I couldn’t let 
it pass. It isn’t impossible, either. You know Pemberton’s 
only forty miles away, and a lot of nervous folks in Gladstone 
are staying awake nights, worrying about it.” 

“l’m staying awake worrying about something else,” said 
Fred, and he let loose a noise that sounded like a groan. “I’ve 
got a job to think about. It’s gonna be ain’t in a few days.” 

That was something like a wet blanket dropped on the fire 
of my enthusiasm. I liked Fred and felt sorry for him. 


“‘That’s not so good,” I told him sympathetically. “What 
seems to be the trouble?” 
“The trouble is this theater is headed for the rocks. Folks 


won’t come any more, and you can’t blame them. The shows 
are punk, and they get worse every week. The one here now, 
which closes to-morrow night, is the worst I ever seen. Take 
the Carson Contortionists, for instance. I could do better 
stunts with my hands tied behind me and my feet gone to 
sleep. Then there’s the Ventriloquist Twins, which are sad 
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instead of funny. The idea’s good, but the way it’s worked 
out is terrible. The show isn’t making expenses, and the 
theater soon will be closed by creditors. That means the 
stage electrician will be out of a job.” 
As I rode down to the police station, I couldn’t help thinking 
about Fred and his hard luck. But also I had a few thoughts 
for my own good fortune. I even re- 
hearsed a murder story in my imagina- 
tion, down to the last detail. 

At headquarters they had a garage, 
of course, and they let me park the 
motorbike in it along with Blue Mary, 
the antiquated patrol wagon. Then 
I sat down in the night sergeant’s of- 

| fice and waited for excitement. But 
Gladstone was behaving itself better 


“Do you want something?’’ he inquired. 
“Yes, I want to go homel’”’ I managed 
to nod 


than a small boy on December twenty-fourth, and nothing 
happened. 

“‘Deadest night in ten years,” said Mr. Hall. “Maybe 
it’s a good thing for you, kid, ’cayse you’d probably fall down 
on a real story.” 

Mr. Hall was the police reporter of the Morning Tribune, 
a tall young man with a little black mustache. He never said 
much, but he smiled a lot, and it was a superior smile that 
made you feel about as important as an ant-hill in the shadow 
of the Alps. 

But Mr. Hall didn’t seem to worry about the peaceful evening. 
As near as I can remember, he spent most of it with a small 
pair of crooked scissors, making his finger-nails look nice. 

At eleven o’clock I went out to lunch, feeling discouraged. 
Imagine it—my first night on the police beat and nothing to 
write about! The black clouds outside, and the drizzle that 
came with them, didn’t improve my spirits, either. Ina chair 
with one arm, I munched a sandwich and entertained mean 
thoughts about gunmen who went on vacations. 

While I sat there, I heard a screeching out on the street, 
and Blue Mary rushed past the restaurant in a terrible hurry. 
I rushed likewise, with my mouth full of food, across the slip- 
pery pavement. 

The night sergeant had been dozing most of the evening, 
but he was wide awake now, blinking his eyes and pulling at 
his walrus mustache. 

“‘W-what’s h-h-happened?” I stuttered, blowing bread 
crumbs over his desk. 

With a peevish frown and nervous sweep of his hand he 
disposed of the crumbs, and said: 

“T had my lunch, young fellow. But if you want to know 
what’s happened, a woman*just called on the phone to say 
somebody was murdered at 759 Crescent Street.” 

I said, “great pop-eyed alligators,” or maybe it was “‘long- 
eared pink lizards,” and established a new world’s record for 
speed in descending a flight of stairs. The stairs led to the 


police garage. 


Seven fifty-nine Crescent was a red brick rooming house, 
located in an old residential district that was fast succumb- 
ing to the gas station epidemic. It was a decayed mansion 
with memories of glorious days that were gone, deprived of 
its grandeur and dignity by rotten shingles, broken window- 
panes, and weeds standing knee-high where there ought to 
have been a lawn. 

It was lighted up, from attic to cellar, and there were lights 
in near-by houses, showing that the neighbors had been aroused. 
A group stood in the front yard, jabbering and waving their 
arms, while a red-faced policeman mounted guard on the top 
step and held them back. The officer recognized me, and let 
me in, and I hurried up the hall stairway, attracted by voices 
on the second floor. A bluecoat stood on the landing, using 
a telephone. I heard him say, “Yes, murdered in his sleep,” 
and that made me move faster. 

Don’t think I wasn’t excited. The average fellow can’t 
meet up with his big opportunity and not have a nervous 
feeling about it. But I tried to appear 
calm as I walked along the upper hall and 
entered a bedroom, the door of which 
stood partly open. 

There were several persons in the room. 
First, I saw three policemen, including a 
captain; and Mr. Hall was there, looking 
wise and not saying much and listening 
a lot, and occasionally trimming a finger- 
nail. I wished I could be that cool, but 
it takes practice. Then there were two 
persons wearing ragged bathrobes—a fat 
woman with two chins and a scrawny 
old man with a nose. 
Likewise I saw sev- 
eral men standing in 
thebackground, look- 
ing scared, and I pre- 
sumed they were 
roomers. Everybody 
looked frightened ex- 
cept the policemen, 
and especially the 
woman and man who 
seemed to run the 
place. 


HE captain had 

a notebook and 
pencil, and was 
questioning the 
woman. 

“You say he was an actor named MacKenzie?” 

The woman wrung her hands, and her voice quavered. 

“Yes, and he was a nice young fellow, always polite and 
agreeable. He come to us ’cause all the hotels was full of 
Furniture men. Being so nice, it didn’t seem right for him 
to quarrel so much, but almost every evening we heard him 
quarreling in his room with a strange man. There was an 
especially bad quarrel this evening, right after supper. We 
couldn’t hear many words, ’cause of course we didn’t listen 
very hard, but once we heard the stranger say, ‘I'll get you 
yet, and then the jewels will be mine.’” 

“‘And you never saw this stranger?” 

“Never until after he’d murdered poor Mr. MacKenzie,” 
whined the woman with the chins. ‘I didn’t see him at all, 
but Pop did. It was about eleven o’clock. We was awakened 
by a pounding noise in Mr MacKenzie’s room. It made us 
oneasy, and Pop went out in the hall to find out what was going 
on. And then he—he—he——” 

It reads like a laugh, but actually she was sobbing and 
couldn’t go on with the story. While she wrung her hands 
and moaned softly, the man with the nose took up the tale. 

“T jes’ got the door open and was sneakin’ out into the hall 
when Mr MacKenzie’s door opened. I dodged into a dark 
corner, where the hall light didn’t reach, and watched. A 
man wearin’ a long yellow raincoat come out, carrying Mr. 
MacKenzie’s body, dressed in that gray suit he’s always 
worn. It was awful to see him that way, with his arms 
and legs dangling and his eyes starin’.. ‘The man walked 
down the back stairs, carrying the body, and I rushed 
back into our room and told Ma, and she telephoned the 
police and fainted.” 

Strange how a fellow can look ahead to the big event of his 
life and wish it would hurry along, and then when it arrives 
he’s paralyzed, so to speak. I just stood there with my mouth 
open, absorbing all those horrible details and forgetting about 
the Bugle. But when I saw Mr. Hall slip out of the room, and 
presently heard him using the telephone on the landing, I came 
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The man walked down 
the stairs carrying 
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out of my trance and decided 
to follow his example, as soon 
as he was through. 

Meanwhile, I began to look 
around. It wasn’t exactly a 
sumptuous room, because the window curtains were ragged 
and the dingy wall paper torn in many places, and the carpet 
looked moth-eaten. There was a clothes closet, which was 
empty, an old-fashioned washstand with a china pitcher that 
had a split lip, and a big bowl streaked with cracks. Near 
the door a steamer trunk sprawled with a broken hinge and 
caved-in side. Inside were a couple of soiled shirts, some 
socks and neckties. 

I had a grip on myself by this time, but almost lost it when 
I found a red smear on the carpet beside the trunk. It was 
fresh blood, beyond a doubt. However, I was even 
more startled when I noticed an object dangling 
from a policeman’s hand. It was a carpenter’s 
hammer. 

“That h-h-hammer!” I stuttered. “Was 
that—did the murderer "ie 

The policeman grinned at my excitement. 

“Sure as anything, young fellow. That’s 
what he used.” 

“Tt was my hammer, too,”’ said the man 
with the nose, and the woman with the chins 
let out an especially vigorous groan. “Used 
to keep it on the ice box in the hall. I'll 
never use it again, not if I don’t never 
drive another nail in my whole life.” 

Mr. Hall now returned, and I heard him 
ask the captain about going to the river. 

“That’s our next move, of course,” 
nodded the officer. “This Hammer Killer 
always takes his bodies to the river, and 
if we hurry maybe we’ll catch him.” 

Mr. Hall left the house with the police- 
men, while the members of the household 
congregated downstairs in the living-room 
and discussed the crime. I intended going 
to the river with the police, of course, 
because they might overtake the murderer, 
or at least recover Mr. MacKenzie’s 
body, and all those details were needed to 
make the story complete. But my first 
duty was to telephone the Bugle office. 
They’d want to get out an extra on a big 
yarn like this, and the Tribune already had 
a head start. 

So I stopped on the landing and took 
the receiver off the phone. While I stood 
waiting for a response I looked out the 
window at the back yard. The drizzle had stopped, and the 
moon had fought its way out of a cloud, so things were fairly 
plain down there in the yard. Most of the things were rub- 
bish and weeds. At one side was an old shed, with a door 
hanging in a despondent way from one hinge. 
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Failing to arouse central, I rattled the receiver hook 
and waited a little longer. Finally I began examining 
the phone, and it didn’t take long to discover that one of 
the wires leading to the bell-box had been cut. It made 
me think of Mr. Hall’s manicure scissors. 

“That means I’ll have to stop at the office on the way 
to the river and lose a lot of time,” I growled to myself, 
and was starting away when something in the back yard 
attracted my attention. As I watched, my nerves began 
to tingle and an icicle started massaging my vertebrae. 

A man in a yellow raincoat came out of the shed, 
carrying a burden. The,burden was a human figure, 
with dangling arms and legs. The man walked swiftly out 
of the yard into the alley. As I stood there, with my 
heart dancing a jig and my stomach turning double som- 
ersaults, I heard a flivver engine start up in the alley and 
thought I saw lights moving away. 


IGHT then I was as frightened as though I’d re- 

ceived a spirit message from my own ghost. How- 
ever, my ambition remained alive; and when I heard the 
flivver fade away I knew it was time for me to do some- 
thing in a hurry. But what to do? 

The office ought to know about the murder, but if I 
went hunting another telephone I’d lose valuable time, 
and the Hammer Killer would get away with the body— 
and maybe he wasn’t going to the river. The easiest way, 
of course, would have been to ride to the office and let them 
send the rest of the staff out on the story, but in the mean- 
time the trail would be lost. It would be the easiest way 
for several reasons, one being that I could think of more 
pleasant pastimes than playing tag with a murderer., But 
an ambitious newspaper man puts his paper first. It 
seemed my duty to follow the man who had killed 
MacKenzie, regardless of consequences. 

So I got on the motorbike and rushed around the 
corner to the alley entrance. A half block ahead I saw a 
blinking red light, and it was the only one in sight. So 
I followed at a discreet distance. 

The flivver led me out into the country. I didn’t want 
the Killer to know I was following, so I turned out my 
headlight. We entered some woods that seemed weird in 
the moonlight; with strangely shaped shadows reaching 
across the road. I was in a state of mind to imagine 
things, and I almost did a flipflop into a ditch when I 
heard a shriek among the trees at my left. I guess now 
it was some kind of a bird, but then I thought of terrible things. 
On and on that dancing red light led me, finally off the main 
highway and on toa corduroy trail that went through a swamp 
where fireflies were flickering and frogs singing in their usual 
mournful manner. Something black flew across the road, 
almost brushing my cheek, and it soared up into the sky and 
was silhouetted against the moon something like a witch riding 
a broom. It was a bat, I guess, and it gave me the shivers. 

Soon the moon grew dim and disappeared, and the drizzle 
started again. I didn’t mind the raindrops so much, but the 
moon had seemed 
friendly. It smiled in 
a sociable way, and I 
knew other folks in the 
world were looking up 
at it, and that helped 


I made a flying leap 
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a lot, somehow. Now the whole universe seemed black, 
punctured only by a little red dot that was taking me on 
a journey whose destination I couldn’t guess, except that 
I felt certain it was going to be a dismal place. 

Soon the drizzle turned into a generous rain, and it became 
more difficult to keep track of the red light. Soaked to the 
skin, I crept closer, hoping the sound of my motor wouldn’t 
give me away to the Killer. After a while I went round a 
curve and lost sight of the lamp. Another road forked into 
the woods there, and I didn’t know which one to take. I was 
obliged to select one in a hurry, and my choice was the branch. 
In a few minutes I discovered I was wrong, because I came to 
a big log, lying across the path, which nothing on wheels could 
have climbed over. My headlight, which was on now, would 
have been an excellent target for revolver practise, but I 
couldn’t travel without some illumination. 

Soon I was back on the other road, wondering whether I 
was out of the running. I wasn’t taking any chances, though, 
and when I rounded another curve I shut off the headlight 
and traveled cautiously. This proved to be a good idea, be- 
cause there was the red light, stationary now and off at the 
right of the road. Maybe the Killer had learned I was fol- 
lowing and was getting ready to give his hearse a double load. 
That’s what I was thinking as I ran the bike against a tree, 
hidden by a clump of bushes. 

Entering the woods and keeping an eye on the tail light, 
I sneaked along the edge. Before long I came across a path 
which ran parallel to the road for a short distance and then 
trailed off into the forest. My sense of touch, combined with 
instinct, made me recognize my surroundings, and I knew the 
path led to the Fort, which was the abandoned home of one 
of those hermits you read about and which I had explored 
once while on a hike. 

Hearing footsteps on the path, I hid in the brush. The 
footsteps came closer, keeping time with the raindrops 
something like a bass drum keeps time with the snares. 
What if the Killer had made himself ‘‘it” in this game of 
tag? It almost looked that way when a lantern began play- 
ing on the trees. 

Soon he came in sight, and I crouched low in the brush. I 
seemed cold all over, and hot at the same time, as that man in 
the yellow raincoat moved along the path, lighting his way 
with the lantern, which swung from his right hand. The same 
hand was helping to support that thing with the dangling 
legs and arms, which the Killer was carrying. 


FOLLOWED at a distance. To be sure, I had a little 

argument with my legs, which insisted upon returning 
to the motorbike; but my ambition, or plain downright 
foolishness, finally won out, and I trailed my Hammer Killer 
and his gruesome burden This murder story for the Bugle 
had to be complete in order to justify my wandering all 
over the landscape when I might have been telephoning 
the news. 

I saw him enter the Fort, which was a kind of glorified shack. 
Old man Hanshew had been wealthy and built quite a refuge. 
It was still in a fair state of repair, though nobody lived in it. 
The customary story about ghosts wandering around with 
mysterious lights made it an interesting place for explorers 
in the daytime but not so attractive at night. 

Moving as close to the building as I dared, I saw a light in 
one of the rooms. The man’s shadow passed between the 
lantern and the window, and for a moment it seemed that 
I could discern fiery eyes peering out at me. Along came some 
thunder and lightning about then, and I jumped into the 
bushes. 

Then he came out, carrying the lantern. I hugged the 
ground and heard him pass my hiding place. ‘‘He’s left 
the body there,” I decided, and realized my opportunity had 
come to get into the Fort. A look at the body and the note 
of defiance addressed to the police was all I wanted. An 
arrest was something for the officers 
to think about. You see, I didn’t have 
any badge. 

So I went into the Fort, trying to 
feel sensible and practical about the 
(Continued on page 50) 




















BOYS’ LIFE 


Ernie Challenges the World 


PART II 


UTH HARDING had a way about her which could 
hardly be refused. Thinking and planning as she 
was for Ernie, it was only natural that sight of Roy 
Wattles’ ungainly figure crossing the campus should 

have given her an idea. Roy, despite his stature and thinness, 
ears which stood out from his head and shell-rimmed spectacles 
anchored to the ears by long bows—was president of the 
Athenian Debating Society. He was more than that. He 
was recognized as the leading orator of his college. Catching 
up to Roy, Ruth tried to adjust her steps to his peculiar 
swaggering lope—once described .by the college paper as “‘a 
cross between a greyhound’s graceful stride and a dachshund’s 
homely waddle.” 

It did not take long for the college cheer-leader to tell her 
story. There was a certain young fellow who was in need of 
guidance and “bringing out.’”’ The Athenian Club offered 
just the experience this young fellow should have. And 
Roy Wattles was just the one to take hold of Ernie. He ad- 
mitted it himself. Hadn’t he shown other fellows how to 
forget themselves . . . and how to become good debaters? 
The Athenian Club prided itself on making splendid timber 
out of deadwood. As Ruth parted from the Athenian presi- 
dent after getting his promise to call upon Ernie at Webster 
Dorm, she expressed her gratitude. 

Returning to his room from the clubhouse, Ernie had 
plenty of time for reflection. So, he’d been called to Coach 
Upton’s attention! And right before all the candidates, too! 
By this time all the boys knew that he was supposed to be a 
pitcher. Of course he was an unknown quantity as yet. 
They’d eyed him up and down with a respectful curiosity in 
the dressing-room. 

“Maybe he’s a protege of Big Mac’s,”” Ernie had overheard 
one fellow say. ‘That may explain why Big Mac’s taken such 
an interest in him. Chances are he got the bird to come to 
State!” 

Wasn’t this a fine how-do-you-do? And here he’d counted 
on working out under 
cover for weeks. It 
wouldn’t have been 
bad that way. Big 
Mac had undoubt- 
edly meant to be de- 
cent. He had natu- 
rally figured that 
Ernie would appre- 
ciate being intro- 
duced to the coach. 

But imagine a star 
pitcher doing that 

for a rookie! Big 

Mac might at least 

have waited a few t 
days until he’d got- 

ten more of a line on 

him. The pitcher 
couldn’t have known 
anything about his 
ability. The only 

thing that had 
prompted him to do 

what he had done 

had been a feeling of 
friendliness. Ernie could understand that. This meeting of 
the coach, however, had made matters very much harder 
for him. Ernie shuffled his way down the hall to his room, 
head down. But, at the door he paused and got a grip on 
himself. There was one person who mustn’t know how 
depressed he was. That fat room-mate of his wasn’t 
going to add insult to injury by sarcastic jibes. And if 
Chubby Stoler ever saw anything in his face which be- 
trayed his real feelings! No rest for the weary! 

““Got back, did you?” greeted the songbird. ‘I was 
just getting ready to phone the hospital. Every bone and 
muscle in place?” 

“Certainly!” answered Ernie, dropping into a chair. 

“Pretty well fagged though, aren’t you?” 

“‘T suppose I won’t be able to come in and sit down any 
more without your blaming it on baseball.” 

“Who's said a word about baseball?” asked Chubby. 
“Shall I get you some arnica or witch hazel or ben- 
zine?” 

“Aw, dry up!” 

“You really shouldn’t study so hard,” cautioned Chubby, 
‘it’s bad on your nerves!” 

Ernie picked up a book and let it fly. His plump room- 
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mate dodged, the book struck a framed motto hanging on 
the wall, knocking it clattering to the floor. 

“*Have a care!” admonished Chubby, recovering the wall 
piece, and gazing at it ruefully. 

The motto read: 

IT’S HOW YOU TAKE THE HARD KNOCKS THAT 
‘ COUNTS! 

“Guess this motto lived up to itself,” pronounced the 
musically inclined room-mate after careful examination. 
“But it’s a wonder! If this baseball practice is going to have 
you heaving things around!” 

Before Chubby could finish a loud rap sounded on the door. 

“There’s another hard knock,’ kidded Ernie. ‘Hang 
that on the wall!” 

Chubby answered the door reluctantly. He was confronted 
by the towering but not majestic form of a total stranger. 
The stranger bowed pleasantly and inquired: 


ni HICH of you is Ernie Powers?” 

The baseball candidate turned his chair from the 
window. He gazed at the questioner not without considerable 
surprise and more wonderment. 

“‘That’s me.” 
Instantly a pair of spectacled eyes fixed themselves upon 
the fellow who owned the inferiority complex. 





Begin the Story Here 


Ernie Powers has a great pitching arm, but 
doesn’t know it. Even when he stands off a 
dozen Freshmen in a snowball battle of State 
College, he does not believe he can pitch. Big 
Mac, State’s star pitcher, rescues him in that 
battle and Ruth Harding, the most popular girl 
in college, decides to force Ernie to go out for the 
team and make good. Ernie, who is afraid of his 
own shadow, reports for practice. 


Later Big Mac stopped Ernie at the gate 






“Mr. Powers, it’s a pleasure for me to inform you that 
you’ve been recommended for membership in the Athenian 
Debating Society!” 

For a moment there was a breath-taking silence. It was 
broken by a hilarious outburst from Chubby. The eyes of 
the bespectacled individual snapped. 

‘“What’s so funny about that?” he demanded. 

Chubby, holding his sides, gave no answer. Ernie, red of 
face, finally managed to stutter one word. 

“ME?” The tone of his utterance was decidedly in- 
credulous. 

“Yes, sir. You! And I want you to know that it’s an honor 
to be invited to join the Athenian Club. We number among 
our membership some of the best-known men on the campus!” 

“Then you don’t want me,” answered Ernie, with con- 
viction. 

““Can’t you see?” roared Chubby. ‘It’s all a joke! Some- 
one’s put up a job on you! Oh, wow! Whatascream! You 
—a debater!” 

Ernie regarded Chubby soberly. 

“That zs funny, isn’t it?” he replied, grinning sheepishly. 
‘All right, I’ll bite. What’s the gag? Who are you?” 

‘“My name’s Roy Wattles,” announced the stranger, with 
great offended dignity. 

“‘Not the Roy Wattles who—Oh, my gosh!” exclaimed 
Chubby, his mirth vanishing. “‘Why didn’t you say so?” 

Ernie looked on blankly. Roy Wattles meant nothing to 
him. The tall individual with the outstanding ears, the 
shell-rim glasses, the freckles and the injured pose might as 
well have been a scarecrow for all he knew about him. But 
he was soon to be enlightened. 

“‘T—er—a—beg your pardon,” Ernie heard Chubby 
mumble. ‘‘It didn’t dawn on me—that is—I should have 
recognized—or rather—I’ve seen you several times at a 
distance. In fact I had you pointed out to me one time.” 

““So?”’ replied the caller, bitingly. 

““Of course I didn’t mean to er—insinuate that there was 
anything er—a—derogatory about debating—for those who like 
it. But then again there’s some that just aren’t cut out for that 
sort of thing, and that’s what just about killed me when you 
asked Ernie here to—a—ha! ha! ha! Oh, gee, that’s funny!” 

And Chubby was off in 
another paroxysm of laughter. 


St ATE College’s leading 
orator and debater saw no 
humor in the situation. He 
shook his head hopelessly and 
disregarded Chubby’s atti- 
= _ tude entirely, casting a sym- 
pathetic glance in the direc- 
tion of his Athenian prospect. 

“Excuse me,” apologized 
Ernie, “‘I know I’m awfully 
dumb, but just how are you 
connected with this—this 
organization?” 

“T’m the president,” in- 
formed Mr. Wattles, im- 


pressively. 
Ernie gasped. The presi- 
dent! Great fish hooks! 


Then this thing was on the 
level! He was actually being 
approached for 
membership! Who 
in Sam Hill could 
have recommended 
him? Perhaps some 
one had been kidd- 
ing Wattles. The 
president was cer- 
w | tainly taking the 
' matter seriously 
enough. But any 
one who really knew him would 
have known better than to have 
submitted his name for considera- 
tion. He—speak—debate! Ernie 
shuddered at the thought. He 
would sooner face a firing squad! 
“T—I may as well tell you,” 
Ernie found himself confessing, 
“‘there’s been a mistake somewhere. 
Somebody’s been stringing you. I— 
I couldn’t qualify for your club. 
I’ve never made a speech in my life. 
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I couldn’t any more get up on my feet and say anything than 
I could walk around the world in my bare feet!” 

“T’ll say he couldn’t!” supported Chubby, chucklingly. 
“If there’s one thing that Ernie isn’t—it’s a wind-jammer!” 

“‘What’s that?” said the Athenian president, turning upon 
Chubby, sharply. 

The fellow whose life revolved about his voice retreated 
behind the piano. 

“Seems like every time I open my mouth, something comes 
out I don’t mean,” he apologized. ‘‘Far be it from me to infer 
that you, of all people, are a wind-jammer!” 

The college’s leading orator turned back to the fellow he had, 
been sent tosee. —~ 

“Mr. Powers, it makes no difference to us whether you’ve 
spoken in public or 
not. We take you 
from where you are 
to where you want P 
to be. We'll make % 

a speaker out of you. ; 

We’ve done it to } 
scores of other fel- } 
lows. It’s not so 

hard as it sounds. 

All you’ve got to 

learn is to forget 

yourself and the rest 

comes easy!” 

“That’s all,” put 
in Chubby. “Why 
don’t you join?” 

“Your room-mate 
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by every one else. More than that, Coach Upton passed him 
by without so much as a sign of recognition! And, while men 
out for the team had glanced his way familiarly, there had been 
nothing in their glances to indicate that they were mindful of 
Ernie’s brief moment in the limelight. 


WEEK of comparatively easy work loosened up joints, 
unstretched muscles, developed wind and improved eyes. 

In this time Ernie had come to feel much more at home in 
addition to having taken on a greater measure of confidence. 
Neither Coach Upton nor Big Mac had come near him. He was 









evidently doesn’t 

have a very high 

estimate of you,” said the president of the Athenians. 
such an accomplished speaker in public himself?” 

Ernie grinned. 

‘“‘He could at least equal me, and I’d be a total flop!” 

Chubby’s face colored. He sat down and strummed over 
some keys. ; 

““We won’t make it embarrassing for you,”’ promised Roy 
Wattles in a kindly tone. ‘‘ You can’t realize how much being 
able to get up on your feet and saying something will help you 
in everything you may want to do. Once you get over your 
self-consciousness you'll feel as though you can do almost 
anything!” 


“Ts he 


RNIE looked at the Athenian president yearningly. He 

somehow had taken a liking to the homely individual who 
was so intensely sincere and so wound up in his subject. He 
was sure that this fellow would never laugh at him, would 
never ridicule what he might strive to do. If other fellows, 
as green as he, had started out, and had overcome personal 
obstacles—why couldn’t he? There was Chubby, snickering 
to himself! Self-confident, self-centered Chubby. His going 
out for baseball had scarcely jarred him, except for the mo- 
ment. Chubby was so certain that the baseball experience 
wouldn’t last. Chubby was so sure that he, Ernie, would be 
largely influenced by what he might say or think. He was 
sure, was he? Ernie felt his face grow hot. He clenched his 
hands and wet his lips, then stood to his feet. 

“Mr. Wattles, I—I—you don’t know how I appreciate 
your considering me. JI—I didn’t think anybody really 
cared to—to—well, of course it’s all my fault but I—I’ve 
always wanted to—to amount to something—but I—I— 
every time——”’ 

Chubby ceased his fingering of the keys and gave his room- 
mate a sidewise glance. The president of the Athenians 
shifted his feet, awkwardly. Then he put out a long, ungainly 
arm and laid a hand on Ernie’s shoulder. 

‘“‘Powers,”’ he said, in a voice that was strangely husky, 
“if I overcame what J had to overcome,” he indicated his 
ludicrous build. ‘You needn’t worry about what you're 
up against!” 

Ernie swallowed twice to down a lump which had come up 
in his throat. 

“T—I—you'll probably wish you hadn’t taken me in before 
you’re through,” he gave answer, as a queer tingling sensation 
came over him. ‘And I—I don’t know how I’m going to do 
it—but I * 

State College’s leading debater saved Ernie the agony 
of completing what he had to say. 

“T'll call for you next Tuesday night. We meet twice a 
month. Don’t give a thought as to how you’re going to get 
along. You'll just watch the others at first and get acquainted. 
Everything’ll work out fine!” / 

With these reassuring words, the president of the Athenians 
took leave. And for once Chubby sat, staring toward the 
floor, making no comment. As for Ernie, he turned his back 
on his room-mate and rubbed the knuckles of his hands hard 
against his eyes. 

Later as Ernie was hurrying to class Big Mac stopped him 
at the gate. “I hear you’re joining the Athenian Club,”’ he 
said. ‘We'll be glad to see you there.” 

Baseball practice the following afternoon was not as a cer- 
tain self-conscious candidate had pictured it. The fact of 
his having met the coach, ‘an incident which had become 
highly magnified in his mind, seemed to have been forgotten 
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“TI suppose I won't be able 
to come in and sit down any 
more without your blaming it 
on baseball”. ~ 


being let alone just as he had wished. So long as no one was 
paying heed to him it was great fun tossing a baseball around. 

Monday night, of the second week, Ernie was sent to warm 
up with Scotty McCabe, a candidate for catcher. McCabe was 
a stockily built fellow with red, curly hair and an abundance of 
good humor. He also possessed a pug nose but not from birth. 
A foul tip had altered the shape of what Scotty had chosen 
to call his ‘‘ proboscis.” 

“Coach says we can unlimber to-night,” announced Scotty, 
smacking his mitt. ‘‘All right, Walter Johnson, let’s see what 
you got!” 

Ernie smiled. He had followed general instructions faith- 
fully and had not let his arm out. Little attention had been 
given individual members of the large squad as yet, but rumor 
had it that the coach would start his first weeding-out process 
at the end of the week. Ernie, however, was not worried on 
that score. If the coach let him go, he would at least escape 
the period he dreaded most. Of course; he would try his 
darnedest to be good enough tostick regardless of consequences. 
And right now, if he was any judge, he had a feeling of power 
such as he had never experienced before. 

After a few soft pitches Ernie finally started a wind-up and 
put everything he had behind the ball. The horsehide streaked 
through the air and cracked into Scotty’s glove with a report 
which could be heard over the diamond. The speed of the ball 
was such that the surprised Scotty could not hold it. Fellow 
players looked Ernie’s way curiously. 

“‘What’s coming off over there?” cried one. 

“Who's got that pistol?” joshed another. 

“Hold her, Luke!” called a third. 

Scotty recovered the ball, his face registering astonishment. 
As he tossed the ball back to Ernie he said, in a congratulatory 
tone. ‘You’ve got something, brother! I didn’t mame you 
wrong when I called you Walter Johnson!” 

But Ernie, suddenly conscious that he had unwittingly at- 
tracted attention, let down on his pitching. He contented 
himself with spinning the ball at the catcher’s mitt, employing 
a moderate rate of speed. And no amount of coaxing on 
Scotty’s part could get him to cut loose as he had done before. 


"TUESDAY evening was to be a night long emblazoned on 
Ernie’s memory. Though Roy Wattles, Athenian presi- 
dent, had done his best to minimize its significance, the new 
club member could not restrain certain feelings of misgiving. 
It would be the first time that he had.ever attended a meeting 
in college where he would be called upon to meet other in- 
dividuals personally. He had avoided such possible meetings 
in the past religiously. To him they represented one of the 
worst forms of torture. What could be more agonizing than 
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being introduced to a man and not knowing what to say? 
Seconds seemed like hours on such occasions. Ernie had al- 
ways felt that there was so little in common between himself 
and most other people. Few folks really understood him. 
His own father hadn’t. And if his father had failed to under- 
stand him, how could he hope that many others would? 
Chubby watched his room-mate as he spruced up in:readi- 
ness for the meeting. It was getting exceedingly hard to figure 
Ernie. The fellow he had picked to live with, because he was 
the sort that would never get in the way, had been acting 
strangely of late. Seemed to be sticking to baseball, too. 









And now he was going to go through with this Athenian busi- 
ness. Why, it was almost incredible! ’ 

“Wonder -if I could have pulled a bone?” Chubby asked 
himself. ‘Maybe I laughed too hard at him. Something’s 
happened. I’d give a wisdom tooth to know. If he keeps on, 
whether he gets anywhere or not, he’s going to stir up enough 
smoke to make life miserable for me! I can see that with the 
naked eye!” 


iy WAS five minutes to eight when the Athenian president 
escorted his guest member intothe club room. Ernie, white 
of face and trembling from head to foot, managed to keep by 
Wattles’ side as the ungainly figure made his way toward the 
platform. Fellow Athenians, gathered in talkative groups, 
glanced casually at them as they passed. Most of the mem- 
bers gave some sign of cordial recognition to their president. 

“Hello, Watty!” called one. 

““How’s Daddy Long Legs?” cried another. 

“‘Who wins to-night?” asked a third. 

To the buzz of greetings President Wattles responded with a 
good-natured grin. He might be odd, even comical looking, 
but he knew his business. And he also knew that, no matter 
what various members called him, it was meant only in fun. 
Ernje could not help feeling a palpitating admiration for the 
fellow who had been proclaimed State’s master orator. Here 
was an atmosphere in which Roy Wattles felt entirely at home. 
He was as decidedly a part of it as Ernie decidedly was not! 
And Ernie found himself envying the ease with which the 
Athenian president greeted his fellows upon all sides, a quip 
here, a sharp retort there, and an answering response some- 
where else. How marvelous to have yourself and mind under 
such control! Ernie’s thoughts, at the moment, were racing 
madly together. He hadn’t been introduced to a soul as yet, 
but he doubted his ability to utter even a syllable, let alone a 
word! 

“This is no place for me!” said Ernie to himself, deeply 
panic-stricken. ‘‘I’ve got to get out!” 

He glanced about, wide-eyed, seeking the nearest exit. 
Roy, who had been busily engaged in conversation with the 
club secretary, turned around just in time. 

“‘Here—where you going?” he called, reaching out for Ernie. 

“Why I—er—I just thought of something in the side 
pocket of my overcoat,” he explained, lamely. 

“Good! I’m glad you know where it is,” replied the presi- 
dent, wisely. ‘‘Mr. Powers, I want you to meet Bill West. 
He’s our secretary and treasurer. Quite a responsibility to 
give one man, but we figured if we could keep our treasurer 
busy we could keep him out of trouble!” 

(Continued on page 65) 
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HE new backstroke champion of the world! George 

Kojac, seventeen-year-old school-boy, recently defeated 
the famous Johnny Weissmuller in the 150-yard back- 
stroke at the National A. A. U. Men’s Indoor Swimming 
Cham pionshi ps 





ONE of the wars of China seem to worry Thomas 

Ke Tu Yuan, son of the first President of the 
Chinese Republic, Yuan Shi Kai, as he plays third 
base for the Tilden Academy (N. H.) nine 

















IAM PERKINS, JR., of Providence, is carried aloft 

by a string of giant kites (only a few of which are 
shown). These kites are the invention of Sam’s father 
for military work 


What’s New in the News 
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METHING new in ships! An ingenious inventor built a model 
of Columbus’ flagship “Santa Maria” and then inserted a five-tube 
radio receiver. Here’s a real handicraft idea 




















ICTOR TELL of the George Washington High School team 
of New York City boasts the honor of being the highest man 
in baseball. _ That’s stretching it to the limit, Georgel 

















Strangle holds must be barred from this 
wrestling match for kitty seems to be registering a violent protest. 
We predict that the cat has a right that will soon be in action 


THE fur is sure to fly! 








Warren Brown, thirteen years 

old, is probably the youngest successful dog musher in America. He 
won nearly a thousand dollars in prizes last winter, among others 
winning second place in the America Dog Derby, Ashton, Idaho, con- 
trolling his team without a whip 


UST to cool you off these warm days. 
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ERE is Wilbur F.-Coen, Jr., of Kansas City, 

boys’ champion of the United States, who possesses 
the best tennis form in the world according to William 
Tilden II 


Ble league baseball has recruited Melvin Ott, 
eighteen years old, to play in the Giants’ out- 


field 








HE two boys who found the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. Leonard Traynor and Frank Horton, 
Jr., while prospecting, found a badger hole and gold! 
The result has been the famous Weepah Gold Rush 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


All He Had—And More, Too 


ED DANIELS sat sprawled in a battered desk 
chair in his tiny office, watching three youths who 
sauntered across the football field toward the 
Cresham College athletic clubhouse. He knew 

each one intimately. He knew that Dan Penty, the one on 
the right, could be depended upon to win the discus event 
against any competition in the Valley Conference, and it was 
reasonable to expect that 


By David M. Bramble 
Illustrated by T. G. Richardson 


“‘Gee, you’re a lucky dog,” Shofty said. ‘“I’d give my right 
eye for one of those stripes. 
one, too.” : 

Dick regarded the blue C thoughtfully. “I’d give you the 
stripe and the C too if I could, Shorty. 
but that’s.all. 
spirit stuff. 


This is my last year to get 


They look nice, 
I can’t get all hopped up about this college 


I like to run. I like to win, even though it’s 


run until they dropped—something Dick Alden never felt. 
He was always tired at the end of arace. His time was always 
just over the two minute mark. What if he couldn’t break two 
minutes? Lots of runners couldn’t. 

During the ten days of intensive training before the 
season opened the men on the team went through their 
various exercises under the direction of Coach Daniels. Some 

had been smoking out of 








he would win the shot 
put, too. Those were 
two reasons why Dan had 
been elected captain of 
the team. 

On the left was Shorty 
Wakefield who gave 
everything he had in the 
pole vault. But Shorty 
wasn’t a champion, and 
never would be. Red 
Daniels knew that. He 
had coached hundreds of 
boys during his nineteen 
years at Cresham. He 
could tell whether a man - 
would be a star or a dub. 
Red enjoyed making pre- 
dictions about members of 
his team—and then watch- 
ing those predictions come 
true. He never had made 
a mistake—but once. 

That was about Dick 
Alden, the one in the 
center. 

“That boy,” Red had 
told Tod Fielding, the 
football coach, at the 
beginning of Alden’s fresh- 
man year, “‘is going to be 
the best half miler in the 
Valley Conference before 
he’s through.” 

Dick had been good 
when he started. After 
two years he was still 
good—but very little 
better. 

And now, at the begin- 
ning of a new season, 
track work was starting 
again. So Red sat in his 
little office and watched the trio that sauntered toward the 
clubhouse. He looked at the champion and smiled. He 
looked at Shorty, who would never be a champion, and 
smiled again. He looked at Dick Alden, who ought to be a 
champion, and wasn’t, and slowly shook his head. 

The three entered Red’s office and greeted their coach with 
that intimate respect always found between athletes and a 
popular coach. 

“How are you, boys?” Daniels responded, as he rose and 
offered his hand. 

Shorty Wakefield grinned. ‘Well, Alden and I are all 
right—feelin’ fine—but Penty here—it’s too bad—he’s in 
love.” 

Penty blushed. ‘‘Why you dried up little shrimp. You’re 
crazier than a hoot owl.’”’ It was one of the campus jokes 
that Dan Penty would blush if a girl so much as looked at 
him. 

Red laughed at Penty’s discomfiture. “I hope that’s all 
I have to worry about this season,” he said. 

Alden spoke for the first time. ‘How do things look this 
year, Red?” 

“Best team in five years,” Daniels declared, “but the 
Torenson coach is saying the same thing. We’re going to have 
to move like blazes to beat them.” 

Other members of the team began to collect in Red’s office 
and the latter sent them into the locker-room to change to 
their track suits. 

Alden found that he had been given a locker next to Shorty 
Wakefield, which was decidedly to the liking of both. Dick 
stripped and reached into his locker for the plain white running 
shirt he used for practice. As he pulled it out, another object 
fell from the locker to the floor. Wakefield stooped, picked it 
up and held it in front of him. It was another running shirt, 
but on the front was a large blue C, and diagonally across the 
front was a blue silk stripe, emblematic of the owner having 
won a place in a conference meet. 
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He finished in second place! Dick caught him as he fell over the line 


blamed seldom I do. I like to have Cresham win, but if she 
doesn’t—she doesn’t, that’s all.” 

Wakefield folded the shirt with a sort of caressing motion. 
“You're a funny one, Dick,” he declared, “but thanks for the 
offer anyway.” 

The two pulled on their sweat shirts and pants and trotted 
out onto the track to warm up. Dick dropped naturally into 
his long sweeping stride, taking it easy. Shorty pattered at 
his side for a lap, then he looked up at Dick. ‘‘Hey,” he 
shouted, “‘where’s the fire?” 

Dick grinned, but didn’t slacken his pace. Shorty, blowing 
like a porpoise, dropped away, and Alden continued his pace 
for three more laps. 

Red Daniels watched his only good half miler as he turned 
off the track at the end of the mile. Dick was breathing easily 
and showed no signs of fatigue. 

“How do you féel?”’ Daniels asked. 

“‘Fine,” Dick declared. “Legs a little stiff is all.” 

“That’s nothing to worry about; just natural. Keep mov- 
ing around though. Better walk the track a couple of times. 
Put action in your legs.” Red moved off to watch Shorty 
who was soaring over the bar at the ten-foot level. 


AS DICK began his walk about the cinder-path, he re- 
called Wakefield’s words—“ You're a funny one, Dick” — 
and wondered just how “funny” he really was. He had seen 
Shorty so nervous, just as a meet was starting, that he could 
scarcely hold his vaulting-pole. Others on the team were the 
same way. Henderson had stepped down the first two hurdles, 
one time, just because of nervousness. Boys dropped at the 
end of races and had to be carried unconscious from the track. 
Why did that happen? He, Dick Alden, couldn’t run that 
way. Newspapers would say that this runner or that had 
given “everything he had.” Well, probably that was true, 
but so did he give everything he had. 

No, there was something about Cresham that made the men 


season, and it showed 
plainly in their work. 
Others were soft and un- 
able to last in practice 
races, and the important 
business of conditioning 
kept the coach working 
overtime and with a de- 
cided nervous pressure. 
While a few were jogging 
around the track with in- 
structions to “breathe just 
as deep as you can,” others 
skipped the rope. 

Within four days Alden 
was back in mid-season 
form. The ache was gone 
from his legs and _ his 
stride was lengthening. 
Daniels watched him with 
mingled pride and mis- 
giving. Would Dick be- 
come the champion he 
should be? 

Red wondered. 





HE first meet of the 
season was with Carl- 
ston college. It was only 
a preliminary affair. Red 
Daniels knew that his 
team could win, and it 
did—by an overwhelming 
score. The Carlston ath- 
letes took only two firsts 
in the hammer and hun- 
dred yard dash. Dick 
won easily, leading the 
nearest runner by more 
than ten yards. He was 

‘ clocked at 2:2. 
Shorty Wakefield nearly 
caused a riot in the locker- 
room after the meet. He had won his first event in intercollegiate 
competition, clearing the bar at eleven feet, three inches. The 
others were calm enough about their victories, but not Shorty. 

“Look at me,” he squealed, “the coming champion!” 
He threw out his chest, and to lend emphasis to his remark, 
snapped Dan Penty with the end of a water-soaked towel. 

Penty howled as a red welt appeared just above his knee, 
and made a dive for Wakefield. ‘‘ You’d better be a champion 
—a champion sprinter—beginning now!”’ 

Shorty backed into a corner holding the towel menacingly. 
“Get away,” he shrieked, “or I’ll maim you. Just assure as 
I’m Shorty Wakefield, champion pole-vaulter, I’!l maim you!” 

Dan stood his distance and glowered good-naturedly, 
making dire threats about what he would do when Shorty 
put down the towel. 

Dick watched the raillery from the bench in front of his 
locker. He always got along well with the other members of 
the team, but somehow he was never included in the friendly 
little scuffles that occurred nearly every day in the locker- 
room. He wondered why. He wondered if it was because he 
never dropped exhausted at the end of a race, like others did. 
He decided, at length, to talk to Red Daniels about it. 

“No,” said Red, in answer to Dick’s question, “I don’t 
think you put everything you have into a race. Don’t mis- 
understand, Dick, for I know blamed well that you aren’t 
yellow. Nobody thinks you are. , You aren’t a quitter. I 
can’t tell you what’s wrong. If you smoked I could tell you 
to cut it out, or the same if you were hitting the bottle. You’re 
too wise for that, though. You’vé got the best body of any- 
body on the team, just because you take the best care of it. 
You ought to be the best half-miler in the Valley.” 

“Red, why can’t I be?” Dick cut in. 

Daniels shook his head in despair. ‘‘I don’t know. You’ve 
got everything in the world that you need to knock any of 
’em off—everything but—but”—the coach’s eyes suddenly 
lighted—“‘here’s what I mean! You could go out on that 
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track and run just as well for Torenson or Carlston or Hins- 
dale or any other college. You don’t run for Cresham. You 
just run. Do you see what I mean? You like torun. You 
can run, but there’s nothing back of it. There’s no—no spirit. 
Do you see what I mean? You ought to be captain of the team 
next year but I don’t think you will be; not because you aren’t 
liked, not because you aren’t a good athlete, but because you— 
just run. Do you see what I mean?” 

Dick nodded his head slowly, but didn’t speak. He rose, 
took his hat and started for the door. Then he paused and 
turned. “It’s just up to me, then, Red?” 

Daniels nodded. ‘‘Up to you, Dick, and I hope you make 
go of it.” 

In his room Dick dropped into a large chair and gazed for 
a long time at the ceiling. He had made Daniels believe that 
he had understood about Cresham spirit. He’d lied, though. 


yellow hair that stood on end as though the owner were per- 
petually scared. Dick had seen Thisted before, but somehow 
the skinny little athlete had never looked quite so absurd. 


LDEN won the pole and began that great easy stride. 
Behind him pattered Thisted—behind him until they 
reached the curve about 150 yards from the finish: Thisted, 
his thin little legs working like pistons, beganhissprint. Alden 
glanced up into the Cresham stands and smiled inwardly and 
began his sprint. He finished second, but there were some 
who thought that Alden had broken two minutes. 

As Alden went into the clubhouse, Shorty Wakefield greeted 
him. ‘Nice race, Dick—a dandy. Feelin’ better than you 
were last week, eh?” 

““No, Shorty, I wasn’t feeling any better,” Dick replied. 
“But to-day I just ran.” 





He didn’t under- 
stand. He wanted to. Tae 7 
He’d try. 1 


With the rest of the 
team Dick went to 
Hinsdale on the fol- 
lowing Saturday. He 
had tried to work 
up “spirit.” He 
wanted to go into 
the race filled with 
the thrill of running 
for Cresham, and as 
he pulled on the 
shirt with the big 
blue C and _ the 
diagonal stripe, he 
glanced at Shorty 





Wakefield. Shorty 
grinned. 

“Goin’ to knock 
’em dead to-day?” 
he queried. 

Ordinarily Dick 


would have said, 
“I’m going to try.” 
This time he said: 
“You're just darned 
right [ am.” 

A little later Dick 
drew for position. 
He was number two 
—his favorite place. 
Methodically he 
crouched with the 
five others in the 
race, raised as the 
starter barked, “Get 
set!” and was away 
with the crack of the 
pistol. He broke 
for the pole, fighting it out with number three; won the place 
and settled into his long, easy stride. 

“ForCresham. For Cresham,” he kept repeating. But 
there were no thrills, no cold shivers to run up and down his 
spine. He knew there should be. Mechanically he increased 
his stride—‘‘for Cresham.” His better judgment told him 
not to, but he wanted to “put everything he had into it.” 
At the end of the first lap he led by nearly thirty yards. It was 
too much. He was tiring. He tried to drop back into that free 
and easy'stride, but his legs just wouldn’t do what they should. 

His stride was gone. He tried speeding up again, but his 
legs were heavy. At the final turn with less than a hundred 
yards to go he was leading by a scant ten yards. He broke 
into his sprint but every movement was an agony. His feet 
were like lead. Some one passed him—then another, and just 
before he staggered across the line a third brushed his shoulder. 

Cresham won, but for Alden it was a flat victory. On the 
train that night he read in a newspaper: 

‘ Alden favored to win the half mile, finished a poor fourth. 
He took a foolish lead which he was unable to maintain, placing 
where he did largely because of poor head work.” 

“For Cresham,” Dick muttered, and threw the paper from 
him. 








HE meet with Torenson was the last before the Valley 

Conference championship. Torenson had won three meets. 
The team was well-balanced. They had men who could place 
in every event, led by their star performer and captain, Thisted, 
by all odds the best half-miler in the Valley. 

Thisted’s record failed to impress Dick Alden, the latter 
was sour. He had refused to talk with Daniels about the race 
at Hinsdale. He was morose and silent in the locker-room and 
had kept by himself during practice. Many of those who 
passed him on campus smiled slightly, as though to say, 
“Quitter! Quitter!” 

How could they know that he had placed fourth just because 
he’d been trying to catch that Cresham spirit. Cresham 
spirit! There was no such thing. He knew! 

As he took his place beside Thisted in the meet with Toren- 
son Dick smiled—a sneering smile. The famous half-miler 
was small, thin, almost emaciated looking, with a crop of curly 
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Red Daniels entered in time to hear the question. “‘One load 
of them just got here, and the coaches from the other schools 
have agreed to rearrange theschedule of events so that the Hins- 
dale men who aren’t here yet can enter their events later.” 

The coach read the list of events as rearranged and Dick 
found that he would run in the second group. Those in the 
first hurried from the office to change their clothes, and Dick, 
still in his street clothes, walked across to the football-field 
where some of the field events had already started. He 
watched the early attempts of some of the men as he lolled 
on the grass under the hot sun. 

The crack of a pistol roused him several minutes later. 
He turned and found that the mile run had started. That’s 
one race Cresham can’t lose, Dick said to himself. Timmy 
Karcher was bound to win. 

The men in the race, bunched for a moment, streamed into 
single file, Karcher 
running third: Grad- 
ually gaps appeared 
as less able runners 
began to lag. Five 
of them were still at 
the head of the pro- 
cession—single file— 
so close that the 
spikes on the shoes 
of the man ahead 
grazed the knees of 
the one behind. 


WICE around. 
Two more laps! 
The pace increased, 
but still that dogged 
quintet, each seem- 
ingly ‘satisfied with 
his position. Then, 
as they neared the 
point for the last 
quarter of a mile, the 
runner in second 
place broke for the 
lead—at exactly the 
same moment that 
Karcher and the 
fourth runner broke. 
There was a sudden 
collision. A man 
stumbled, caught 
himself, and then a 
small black object 
shot into the air a 
few feet, and fell! 
Karcher was run- 








“Oh,” Wakefield said, but he didn’t understand, and Dick 
knew it. 

“Shorty, what is Cresham spirit, and how do you get it? 
And where does it come from? And what’s it good for?” 

The diminutive pole-vaulter grinned. “Quit askin’ me 
riddles. You’ll take my mind off my business. ” 

‘Last call for the pole-vault!” some one at the door shouted. 

Wakefield wriggled into his sweat-shirt as he started for the 
door. 

“Good luck,” Dick called after him. 

And Shorty had good luck, placing second and giving the 
victory to Cresham by a scant half point. 


Alt during the next week Red Daniels and his team went 
about their work grimly. The Valley Conference cham- 
pionship meet was on Saturday. It was a toss-up, every one 
agreed, between Cresham and Torenson. Every man had to 
be in top form. Every man worked feverishly and with a 
mental strain—all but one. 

Dick Alden trained in his same methodical, precise manner. 
When he came in from a light work-out on the Friday preceding 
the meet he knew that his condition had reached a razor edge. 
Physically he had nothing to desire, but he was as positive as 
though the race had been run that Thisted would win. Thisted 
was a better runner—not that he had any right to be—but he 
was. 

The weather-man had predicted rain for Saturday, so it 
was probable that he was the only one disappointed on the 
day of the big meet, for not a cloud was visible and only a 
gentle breeze was stirring. 

Dick reached the club-house at the time set by Daniels and 
found the other members of the team congregated in Red’s 
office. 

‘‘What’s all the riot?” Dick asked as he entered. 

“Hinsdale’s wrecked,” Shorty Wakefield informed him. 

“Wrecked? How? What do you mean?” 

“The team was comin’ over in a pair of busses,” Shorty 
elucidated, ‘‘and one of ’em went into the ditch and the other 
yanked its hind axle loose tryin’ to drag aforementioned bus 
out of said ditch.” 

“What are they going to do about it?” 


ning with only one 
shoe! 

On his bare foot 
was a blotch of blood where a spike had struck him. That 
bare foot digging into the sharp cinders! Why didn’t 
Timmy drop out? He was hurt! 

But Timmy didn’t dropout. He finished that last quarter 
of a mile—finished in second place! Dick caught him as he 
fell across the line. 

Timmy Karcher’s foot—a laceruted, blood-smeared object. 
Dick wondered and wondered as he walked across to the club- 
house to put on his track-suit. How could Timmy have done 
it? 

Then Shorty Wakefield told him: 

“Little while ago—you remember?—you asked me what 
Cresham spirit was. Well, that Cresham banner up there on 
the wall is Cresham spirit for some. But did you see Timmy 
Karcher’s foot?” 

Dick nodded. 

“That was an awful looking thing—but it’s the greatest 
emblem of Cresham spirit I’ve ever seen!” 

Dick Alden’s eyes opened wide. So that—that was it? 
Slowly he pulled on his shirt with the big blue C and the 
diagonal stripe. He traced the C with the tips of his fingers, 
and suddenly up his spinal cord there shot an icy thrill. And 
when that thrill reached the top Dick Alden lost much of his 
confidence—the confidence he had held that Thisted would win. 

He walked slowly onto the field and gazed up at the Cres- 
ham pennant that fluttered on the flag-pole. The pennant of 
the leading team always stood at the top of the pole during a 
Valley meet. 

Dick jogged about the field, warming up for his race. The 
other Hinsdale men had arrived. There would be no delay. 
Another race was started, and finished, and the Cresham 
pennant was brought down. Then, climbing the mast, was 
the Torenson emblem. 

“‘Half-milers here!” bellowed the announcer. 

Dick gasped. Torenson leading by a half point, the score- 
board showed. And the half-mile was the last event! If 
Thisted won, Torenson won—by a point and a half—five 
points to the winner. If he, Dick Alden, won, Cresham won— 
by a half point. 

Mechanically he drew for place. Number one, and Thisted, 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


How to Make a Log Cabin 
By Leroy W. Hutchins 





T "WO substantial sill logs are set in parallel positions, their THE fitting and leveling of the floor joists should be done with THE adz is an invaluable tool in cabin building. If more than a 
ends resting securely on boulders, stone or concrete piers. care, as they lock the foundation logs and hold the floor. It is knot or shaving is to be removed, a series of axe-like cuts are made 
These logs should be clear of the wood-destroying soil. advisable to adz their ends square for fitting intomortisesinthesills. at six or eight inch intervals, thus making hewing easier. 











W ITH the new log placed directly above 7 "HE width of the nether log—the width of 
the.position it is to occupy, one may mark the cult—may be projected up by the use of 
accurately. Dividers transfer the distance be- a _straight-edge—a level or laying-out square. 
tween logs—thedepthof the cut—to thelogitself. The “ picture” of the nether log may bedrawn. 








O UTILIZE short lengths, the window open- 
ings may be formed roughly as the upper logs 
are laid. Prevent any tendency for these ends 
to spring by tacking a board down their sides. 


EATHERPROOF joints are made by cut- 

ting the under side of each log so it will fit the 
upper side of the one{beneath. This applies to 
irregularities as well as to the corner joints. 










ND all’s done but the chinking—a good job forrainy days. Oakum 
is best. 


A 






BEFORE the top or plate log is placed, the win- 
dow opening is marked to size by holding the 

window frame in position. Logs are sawed true, 

frame inserted and spiked, plate log fitted. 


UTTING the joints—first make about four 
saw cuts, one each side of the center and 
one midway between each of them and the side. 






ITCH of roof determined and pattern rafter made, cuiting vi oe becomes 
a “ground job.” Ridge ends must be sawed to the right-angle, to top or roof- 
board side adzed flat, and the other three sides notchéd at the plate line. 








AYE NGLES may be “thrown on” as shown in the picture, 
but the method cannot be recommended. It takes ex- 


These may be wedged in and spiked. When in place, the Les to fill the gable ends may be held in place by being spiked to the end _ ceeding care and much time to make a weatherproof roof. 


OTCHES in the sides of the rafters at the plate line 
receive short lengths to seal the intervening spaces. 








uneven tops may be adzed flat to receive the roof boards. rafters. A log ridge pole is a nice finishing touch, 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Secret of Spirit Lake 


PART III 


OR a long moment Terrell stared at the monstrous 

thing in dumb, fascinated horror. Then his teeth 

clicked together, the muscles of his square jaw grew 

hard and tense, and jerking out his revolver he 
leveled it swiftly and fired point blank. 

The sharp crack of the shot reverberated through the cave, 
but there was no other sound. The figure did not stir, and as 
Pete met again through the dissipating smoke haze the leering 
menace of those glittering, basilisk eyes, his heart leaped 
suffocatingly. Whirling about, he tore aside the hemlock 
boughs and fled in sheer panic. 

A dozen yards away from the mouth of the cave he pulled 
up abruptly, halted by swiftly returning reason. He had 
aimed at the body of the thing back there and he was not the 
sort of shot to miss. Recalling the utter absence of sound or 
movement, he felt the blood surge back into his pale face and 
one hand clenched spasmodically. 

“Tt isn’t alive, of course, it couldn’t be,” he muttered. “TI 
ought to have known that at first. Nothing human could be 
as horrible as that. It must have been the eyes that got my 
goat.” 

The pad of swiftly running feet caused him to turn in time 
to see Laranger burst into sight with Ramsey close behind 
and the others not far in the rear. Tex’s face was hard and 
set and he gripped his six-gun in one hand. But as he caught 
sight of Terrell standing there quietly, the anxiety vanished 
before a wave of relief. 

“What was it?” he asked crisply. ‘What’s the matter?” 

“T’m sorry, Tex, but I lost my head,” the boy answered 
contritely. ‘There’s a cave back there and a simply beastly 
lookin’ thing init. When I came on it suddenly I thought it— 
it was alive, and fired. It has a horrible looking face, you 
know, and eyes that—glitter. I still don’t understand 
what 7 

“‘A cave!” burst out Ramsey excitedly. “Golly! Me for it.” 

Without waiting further, he whirled about, stared at the 
cliff and catching sight of the opening, dived forward. La- 
ranger was for speeding after him, but Pete laid a detaining 
hand upon his arm. 

“Wait a minute,” he whispered. 

Laranger obeyed and together they watched Ramsey 
hastily claw his way through the hemlocks and disappear. 
An instant later, with a 
shrill yell, he bounced 
out again and -sped 
toward them with pop- 
ping eyes. 

“Great Godfrey!” he 
gasped. ‘“‘What in the 
name of Peter is that?” 

Tex grinned briefly. 
“You and Pete know 
better than I do,” he 
rejoined as Huston and 
Murphy reached them. 
“From your face it 
can’t be anything very 
pleasant.” 

‘Pleasant!’ ejacu- 
lated Ramsey. “I'll say 
itain’t. Ineversawany- 
thing so—so beastly.” 
He glanced at Terrell. 
“Was that what! you 
fired at?” 

Pete nodded. “Comin’ 
on it suddenly, it sort 
of—”’ 

“Tt sure does,” Ram- 
sey finished understand- 
ingly. “I don’t blame 
you ascrap. You goin’ 
in?” he asked Laranger. 

Tex, already on the 
move, glanced back over 
one shoulder. ‘What 
do you think?” he re- 
torted. ‘‘Why, I 
wouldn’t miss it for a 
farm. Without even 
seen’ the thing, I’ll bet 
a dollar you’ve stumbled 
on old Wolf Cub’s 
hoodoo.” 

As he made swiftly for 





By Joseph B. Ames 


the cave, Murphy and Huston on his heels, Tod hesitated. But 
when Terrell started after the others, Ramsey joined him and 
the two were just in time to see, staring over the scoutmaster’s 
shoulder, the clear white light from his pocket flash play coldly 
upon the thing which had just given them such a turn. 

Illumined thus, instead of by that pale greenish glow which 
Pete now perceived came from an opening high in the wall of 
the cave, the image was still sufficiently unpleasant to look 
upon, though it no longer roused more poignant emotions. 
Laranger approached it with an expression of the liveliest 
interest and surprise. 

“That’s certain sure what got the old chief’s goat,” he 
remarked. ‘‘Can’t say I blame him any. Some piece 0’ 
work! But how in thunder did it ever get here?” 

“Maybe the Indians made it long ago and stuck it up as a 
sort of god,” hazarded Huston. 

“Indians!” snorted Tex. “No Indian ever made that. 
It’s pure Aztec of the very finest workmanship—at least the 
head is. The rest of it’s a lot cruder. See where they’re 
cemented together. And just look at those eyes.” 


ERRELL and Ramsey at least had already observed those 
dominating details of the hideous face with unpleasant 
emotions. But now, infected by Laranger’s enthusiasm, and 





Begin the Story Here 


Pete Terrell and some members of the Mounted 
Troop of Scouts are spending the night at their 
cabin on Spirit Lake. Pete sees signs of at least 
one mysterious man in the neighborhood during 
the day, and that night he suddenly sees an ugly 
face at the cabin window. 

The next morning the canoe is missing and the 
boys search the borders of the lake without 
success. Tex Laranger, scoutmaster, joins them 
and they decide to investigate an unexplored 
island. Here the canoe is found and an ex- 
ploration of the island made. Terrell climbing 
to the top of a hill suddenly comes face to face 
with a horrible figure. 





Terrell urged his horse into the water 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


curious to find out what caused that extraordinary lifelike 
expression, they pressed forward. 

“They’re made of mosaic,” Tex explained. “Little bits of 
jade and other hard polished stone cemented together on a 
molded gold base. It’s the very rarest type of Aztec workman- 
ship; hardly a dozen or more specimens have been found. Plenty 
of museums would give the world just for that head and here 
it’s been sittin’ for hundreds of years ready for the first person 
with nerve enough to carry it away. By gosh! I wonder—” 

“Who’s he supposed to be?” cut in the stolid Murphy, 
‘an’ what’s the idea o’ settin’ him up in here?” 

“Tt looks to me like Huitzal, the Aztec god of war,” returned 
Tex. ‘I’ve got pictures like that in a book at home. He was 
the one they made all those human sacrifices to. How it got 
here I haven’t a notion, though we’re not so far away from 
the Mexican border. The head might have been brought 
here by some of the priests perhaps at the time of the Spanish 
conquest and set up on that rougher body as a god. That 
hole up there faces the east so the rising sun will strike on the 
face. That’s the way it was in the Aztec temples from what 
I’ve read. With a god like this a few tricky Aztecs could do 
anything they liked with a bunch of simple-minded redskins.” 

“What was it you started to say a minute ago, Tex?” 
asked Terrell. 

“Huh? Oh! I was wonderin’ if that cuss who’s been 
snoopin’ around the lake could have been after this image. 
It’s as good 4s gold if he took it to the right market.” 

“‘He’d have some job gettin’ it away from here,” remarked 
the matter-of-fact Murphy. ‘“‘The darn thing must weigh 
half a ton an’ it’s stuck fast to the rock—cement, I reckon. 
Besides, we haven’t seen a trace of him both times we’ve been 
on the island. I’m wonderin’ if you weren’t right, Tex, in 
sayin’ the canoe might of broke loose from the mainland and 
drifted over here?” 

“That’s what we’ve got to look up, an’ I expect we’d better 
be gettin’ at it. It’s after three already.” 


le incongruously the collecting spirit of Ramsey and 
Pink Huston, both of whom were keen about relics of all 
sorts, suddenly took flame. They wanted to explore the cave 
further for possible finds and when this proved impossible, 
owing to the lack of time, they expressed anxiety lest the 
stone figure itself might be spirited away during their absence. 
“Fat -hance,” snorted Murphy. “A guy would need a 
derrick, a flat-bottomed 
barge, 2 motor-truck 
and a few other little 
pieces of machinery to 
get it away from Spirit 
Lake, an’ the trail out 
ain’t wide enough for 
any sort of a truck. I 
wouldn’t worry if I was 
you. It ain’t goin’ to 
move out of here soon.” 

“Spike’s right, I 
guess,” said Laranger. 
“ce Let’s go. ” 

Back at the water’s 
edge they entered the 
canoe and paddled diag- 
onally across to the 
mainland, landing at a 
spot considerably _be- 
yond the point where 
the scouts had ceased 
their circuit of the lake 
that morning. The 
shore here was less 
rugged than throughout 
most of the circumfer- 
ence and an almost flat 
triangle cut back into 
the cliffs, covered with a 
dense growth of spruce, 
hemlock and hardwood. 
High above the tops of 
the trees could be seen 
the narrow gap slicing 

. the distant mountains 
which Tex had noticed 
from the other side of 
the channel. 

““Spread out, fellows, 
and look sharp for the 
mark of a canoe along 
the beach,” he said 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


when they were ashore. “If that cuss landed over here at all it 
must have been somewhere along this half-mile of flats.” 

The scouts readily obeyed and for fifteen or twenty minutes 
they moved slowly along the shore, gaze set intently on the 
beach. It was Pink Huston who suddenly set up a shout that 
quickly brought the others clustering around him. 

“‘There’s a mark,” he said, pointing; “‘but it isn’t awful 
clear.” 


HOUGH they weren’t especially clear or clean-cut, Tex 

found the traces recorded in bits of the soft ground decid- 
edly illuminating. ‘To some that faint, fanshaped mark might 
have meant nothing, but in it Laranger read considerable. 
There was a slightly deeper indentation where the canoe had 
been first lightly run aground; the rest indicated a gradual 
slewing of the bow.as the light craft, under the slow, 
steady pressure of wind and water, gradually lost its 
slight hold and was swept back into the channel again to 
drift finally over to the island. If further evidence was 
needed it was presently provided by the discovery of a 
line of footprints leading inland in the general direction 
of that cleft between the line of farther hills. 

“Good business, 
Pete,” approved Laran- 
ger, for it was Terrell 
who had come upon 
this last clue. ‘‘Let’s 
follow them aways.” 
The tracks led straight a 

to a wide stretch of rock, , 
were picked up again on 
the farther side and 
ended in a little glade 
hedged around by ever 
greens and scrub oak. 
But in that narrow open 
space was evidence that 
a horse had been tether- 
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which had apparently 


been traversed more 
than once. Saplings 
had been cut down, 


branches sliced off and 
the ground beneath re- 
corded innumerable hoof 
prints pointing both 
ways and varying from 
faint blurs to clean-cut, 
recent impressions. 

“Hum,” murmured 
Tex. ‘This isn’t the 
first time the fellow’s been in to the lake. I wonder if he’s 
opened up that old trail all the way to Silvertown? It would 
be some job for one man.” 

His face was puzzled and thoughtful and for a little space 
he stood motionless, staring at the ground. The scouts, having 
at the moment no theory to offer, remained silent watching 
him expectantly. 

“Tt’s got me,” confessed Laranger at last. ‘I can’t seem to 
figure out a motive and I don’t believe we’d pick up much more 


. information if we followed the trail, even if we had time. 


Looks to me like there was nothin’ to do but give it up for now. 
I’ve a good mind, though, to come back here in the middle of 
the week if I can manage it when we’re not expected and see 
if we can’t catch the fellow napping.” 


be WAS past nine that night when Laranger and Pete 

Terrell rode up to the corral gate of the Flying V outfit, dis- 
mounted, stripped the horses and turned them into the en- 
closure. Having put away their equipment in an adjoining 
shed, they walked together toward the darkened ranch-house 
and paused a moment on the threshold. 

“Rowdy an’ Slim must have hit the hay,” remarked Tex, 
glancing toward the single story building that loomed up 
vaguely beyond the corrals. 

When Tex first bought the property that had been the only 
liveable structure on it, owner and hands bunking in together. 
He had found it comfortable enough, for at the best of, times 
he could afford to hire only two men and in slack seasons his 
force was frequently reduced to one. Also he picked those 
who were not only good workers but companionable. The 
present ranch-house, therefore, was not so much a necessity as 
a hobby, an outlet for constructive cleverness which Laranger 
possessed to no small degree. It had taken him the better part 
of two years working at odd moments to complete the dwell- 
ing which struck Pete Terrell- the moment he entered as the 
finest thing of the sort he had ever seen and had continued to 
thrill him since. 

It contained only four rooms; kitchen, two bedrooms and a 
big living-room, but it was so well constructed, so convenient in 
arrangement and so attractive in design, with its rough stone 
walls and carefully finished detail inside and out, that it would 
not have disgraced a community of far higher ideals and better 
taste than Tulasco or its neighborhood had any thought or 


’ 


idea of ever becoming. 
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Pete followed the direction of Laranger’s glance and shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘Or else they’ve gone to town,” he suggested. 

“Caught you there,” chuckled Tex. ‘Their cayuses are 
both in the corral. Didn’t you see ’em over in the corner 
behind the black?” 

No,” returned Pete, somewhat annoyed at his unusual 
lack of observation. ‘‘Reckon I was so taken up with what 
happened out at the lake that I never noticed.” 

He did not pursue the subject, and it wasn’t quite true that 
his mind had been set exclusively on the mystery and excite- 
ment of the day. During the homeward ride this evening the 
boy’s keen perception sharpened to a razor edge by deep 
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ed for some time and alae 
from it led the begin- bs gc 
nings of a distinct trail ee.” ; 


Pete knew instantly this was the mounted stranger he 
had been following 


affection, had sensed something in Laranger’s bearing which 
increasingly troubled him. None of the others could possibly 
have noticed it, for outwardly Tex was quite his old joking, 
competent, sympathetic self. But. Pete, who had lived with 
the man in close companionship for two months and adored 
him, knew that there was something on his mind, something 
quite apart from any speculation regarding the puzzling events 
out at the lake. There had been moments of silence; especially 
after they left the others, an odd sort of preoccupation which 
was not natural; and when Terrell presently followed his 
friend into the house he was conscious of a queer, unpleasant 
sinking of his heart. 

Suppose something happened to thrust them apart!: Noth- 
ing appeared more unlikely, but that thought, that possibility 
had chilled the boy more than once in moments of especial 
enthusiasm or exuberance. To be bereft of Tex once he had 
gained his friendship was something he-could not consider 
without a sickening inward tremor. He could not imagine 
what life would be without the man he had come to care for so 
greatly. But because his own life up to now had been so full of 
bitterness and balked affection, so subject to the often cruel 
whims of chance and destiny, he had come to feel that nothing 
was really stable or secure. 


HE FOUND it necessary to steady himself as he lit the‘lamp 
on the center table in the living-room and even then, 
replacing the chimney, the glass tinkled faintly against the 
metal. Close to the table, facing the cavernous stone fire- 
place, stood a sort of couch made of soft deerskin nailed upon 
a frame of wood and piled with cushions. Terrell dropped 
down on this and from under his black sweeping lashes watched 
Laranger as he moved restlessly about the room, picking up 
something and setting it down, staring out of a blank window. 

All his life Terrell had"known’ nothing save the selfish, 
demanding querulousness of his ailing father, a- brief; keen 
liking for an outlaw who met .a_ violent. death, and—this. 


Finally, unable longer to endure the suspense, he broke the- 


silence. ; 
“‘What is it, Tex?” -he asked in a low tone. ““‘Has some- 
thing—happened?” 


Laranger looked at him sharply, his clear, level, gray eyes , 
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widened momentarily and moving quickly forward he dropped 
down beside the boy. 

“Don’t be a goat, Pete,” he said abruptly exactly as if he 
were reading Terrell’s thoughts. ‘That sort of thing is just 
nonsense; it couldn’t happen, ever.”” He gave the boy’s shoul- 
der a squeeze and let his hand rest lightly there. “Something 
unpleasant has turned up, though,” he added. “Spero started 
yesterday to fence his east line.” 

Terrell’s lithe body stiffened and his eyes widened. ‘Oh, 
Tex!” he exclaimed. ‘He can’t mean to—to——” 

“But he does,” cut in Laranger, a touch of bitterness in his 
cool, level voice. ‘“‘He’s had it in for me a long time and 

ever since he bought 
— that property I’ve seen 


: catia this coming. Sometimes 
rs I’ve wondered if he 
; ? 


didn’t buy it especially 
to cut us off from the 
water.” 
Pete stared at him in 
troubled silence. 
« cE 


"THE adjoining prop- 

erty, known as the 
Diamond Square, was 
of a value and impor- 
tance quite out of pro- 
portion to its moderate 
acreage, owing to the 
fact that Thunder Creek 
traversed it for almost 
its entire length. For 
many years it had be- 
longed to Bud Thomp- 
son, a rancher of the 
old school who ran his 
outfit unfenced and 
allowed Laranger to 
water hisstock at a point 
where a_ bend in the 
creek brought it within a 
few hundred yards of 
Flying V_ land. Six 
months before, however, 
Thompson decided to 
retire and the ranch was 
put on the market, hung 
fire a month or so and 
was then bought in by 
one Sid Spero, a resi- 
dent of Tulasco with a 
somewhat cloudy repu- 
tation. He and Tex 
had never been on very 
friendly terms, but for a little time the latter continued to 
use the water rights as he had done under Thompson’s 
ownership, not from choice but because there was nothing 
else for him to do. Save for a few water holes which ran 
dry in summer and a well at the ranch proper, Thunder 
Creek was the only available source of supply. Spero made 
no protest or voiced objection. Apparently everything was 
going on as before when suddenly-began this fencing operation 
which would mean but one thing. 

“You see, kid,” resumed Laranger, “Spero used to run the 
wheel at the Last Chance an’ ever since I caught him doin’ a 
little crooked work he’s had it in for me. When the Diamond 
Square came up for sale I tried my best to swing it but couldn’t 
make it. Then Sid stepped in an’ corralled the place, an’ after 
lettin’ things go easy for a while about the water business, he 
all’at once shuts down. It’s his way, o’ course, of gettin’ 
square.” 

Terrell flushed hotly. ‘But how can he do it?” he burst 
out indignantly. “After usin’ the water all thesc years 
haven’t you got a right to it, sort of?” 

“That was just an accommodation,” Laranger explained. 
“‘Spero’s quite within his rights in fencin’ off the creek. I 
went to him yesterday afternoon to try an’ arrange some sort of 
rental, but he wouldn’t listen-to that. If I wanted the water, 
he said, I could buy the outfit. He named a price even. It 
was a good stiff advance on what he paid, but not as much as 
the outfit’s really worth because he ain’t a practical rancher 
an’ doesn’t know. But o’ course he knew I couldn’t raise the 
amount nohow. It was just his way o’ givin’ the knife another 
twist.” 

Terrell’s teeth gritted. 
“Didn’t you feel like—— ” 

“Sure I did,” cut in Laranger with a hard smile. “I could 
have mussed up that homely mug o’ his with the greatest 
pleasure in life but I didn’t. He was expectin’ me to rare 


“Beast!” he exclaimed angrily. 


‘around an’ hit the roof, an’ when I didn’t even lift my voice he 


was considerable disappointed: I even told him I’d take a 
thirty-day option at his price an’ planked down twenty-five 
good simoleons to bind the bargain. He wasn’t for givin’ 
it to meat first, but Judge Holcombe happened to be there an’ 
heard it all, an’ I expect Sid didn’t feel like backin’ down in 


.front o’ him. . Besides, he must of figured out I hadn’t a chance 


in the world of rustlin’ that much money in thirty days an’ 
: (Continued on page 46) 
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The Scout Uniform 

LEVEN years ago this month, the Congress 

of the United States passed two separate 
acts relating to Scouting. In the one it granted 
the Boy Scouts of America, originally incorpo- 
rated in 1910, a Federal Charter with provisions 
designed to further protect the name, charac- 
teristic titles, uniforms and insignia of the Scout 
Movement from harmful and _ unauthorized 
use. Up to that time only one other in- 
stitution, the American Red Cross, had been 
so honored. 

The other act to which we have referred pro- 
hibited the use, or any imitation of the uniforms 
of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. It 
specifically excepted, however, the uniform of the 
Boy Scouts of America from any restriction 
through the terms of this Act, for Congress 
wanted to make sure that the wearing by duly 
certified scouts of the distinctive uniform of 
Scouting should not be interfered with through 
any sort of misunderstanding. 





The True Scout 


Of such importance then does the nation con- 
sider the scout uniform. The Boy Scouts of 
America, if anything, under-stresses its value. 
While they advise its use, they say it is not 
essential that a boy own one—that it is the 
spirit of Scouting rather than the Scouting para- 
phernalia that matters. This is, of course, a point 
well taken. The true scout is one who does his 
best to set his course in life by the scout Oath 
and Law, who seeks a daily opportunity to do a 
Good Turn, and is prepared to render every 
service he can as a citizen of the Republic. 

There has grown up, however, a good deal of 
misunderstanding of the word “essential.” It 
was intended only to apply to those boys, un- 
fortunately so situated, who could not afford to 
purchase the uniform—small as the cost is, and 
economical as it is in the saving of wear. and 
tear on more expensive clothing. 
the scout uniform can be used for: school and 
church, or any other place or occasion which re- 
quires the utmost neatness, we very much doubt 
that there are more than a very few boys who 
have a right to claim this exemption. 


Uniforms Not Uniform 
A good deal of harm has resulted from the 
Boy Scouts of America saying that the uniform 
was not essential to Scouting, for many~ have 
taken it to mean that no respect whatever need 
be paid to the regulations of the movement in 





But because * 


regard to.the uniform and how it should be worn. 
Thus one of the great charms and values of 
Scouting to the boy—the uniform which repre- 
sents to the public that he is a scout—undergoes 
all kinds of makeshifts. The very word uniform 
means “to be alike,” and if a dozen different 
grades of color and cloth are used, if neckerchief 
and hat are worn in a dozen different ways— 
why then it isn’t a uniform. When a scout 
troop makes a public appearance, its effect is 
much greater than otherwise if care is exercised 
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in the matter of uniformity of appearance. The 
regulations of the Boy Scouts of America are the 
result of study by experts who sought to bring out 
the fullest’ value in the uniform from all angles. 


The Neckerchief 


One of the most distinctive features of the 
scout ‘uniform is its neckerchief. This is an in- 
heritance from the great outdoors tradition of 
America., It can be put to a hundred practical 
uses. Its durability and strength are specially 
provided for, so that it will bear the weight of a 
scout, for it may be required at any moment, as 
it'has been in the past, to save life or to prevent 
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| The Things Worth While 
| By William C. Greany, Scoutmaster 


: The hope of another day, 

i The softness of the azure sky, 

i The sweet song of birds, 

i The good brown earth and rocks, 

i The broad sweep of the valley, 

The majesty of the mountains, 

The babble of the brook, 

The roar of the restless mighty ocean, 

: The ozone air and the sparkling beach, 
The brightness of the noonday sun, 
The murmur of the breeze, 

The shadow of clouds that swiftly pass, 
The fragrance of flowers after rain, 
The shimmer on the lake, 

The shelter of the forest, 

The lure of the long winding trail H 
To new scenes, adventures, and opportunitics, 
The comradeship of harmless wild life 

That creeps, runs, flies, and swims, ; 
The radiant glory of the sunset, ' 
The silence of the hills, 

The sapphire light of evening skies, 

The comfort of the grass, 

The warmth of the dancing camp fire, 

The cheering notes of “ bravo bravissimo,” 
The romantic thrill of bugle calls, 

And best of all, friendship and fellowship, 

And loyalty, and helpfulness; 

And the will to know, and to do 

That which is right; and the reverence 

To God for life, health, and opportunity to serve 
Him, our country, our fellows. .. . 

These are the things worth while to a scout. 
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accidents. Further, it is picturesque and, we 
repeat, distinctive. 

There is only one correct way of wearing the 
scout neckerchief, and that has been shown in 
these pages again and again. Readers of Boys’ 
Lire. who. are -scouts should make it a pomt 
of honor to see, not only that they themselves 
fulfill the regulations about the uniforms, and 
especially the scout neckerchief, to the letter, but 
that they use'their influence to the utmost to see 
that others are as faithful in carrying out this 
obligation.. It will be a good turn to Scouting. 


Race Chivalry 


“T think that Scouting is a good means of 
engendering race chivalry,” writes. a -corre- 
spondent, and quotes the following incidents that 
have come to his knowledge: 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


“After the hurricane on the East Coast last 
fall, hundreds of refugees were pouring into 
Jacksonville, taxing all the facilities. The scouts 
were pressed into service. Getting off of one 
of the trains was a Negro woman with two or 
three small children and a lot of baggage. Some 
of the boys grabbed the baggage and one of them 
picked up one of the children who was too small 
to walk and went carrying the black baby across 
the concourse. Some man standing by said, 
‘Look at that scout carrying a Negro baby.” 
The scout never paused. ‘A scout is loyal and 
does his duty,’ he said and went on smiling. 

“Bishop: Juhan, of the Florida Diocese, was 
at the table and told a similar story. He attended 
the Ponce de Leon celebration at St. Augustine 
last fall. There were throngs of people and the 
scouts were helping to keep them in line. A 
Negro woman crowded through with a baby in 
her arms and, in the press, somebody brushed 
one of the baby’s shoes off and the mother didn’t 
notice it. The scout noticed it after she had 
gone, grabbed the shoe, rushed a block down the, 
street to overtake her, and with great politeness 
returned the shoe. The incident had greatly im- 
pressed Bishop Juhan.” 





Old Glory 


ON JUNE 14th, we celebrate the 15oth Anni- 

versary of the adoption of the Flag of the 
United States. A century and a half is not very 
long as time goes. The thirteen States, who first 
adopted it as their Standard, were isolated com- 
munities, straggling along the Atlantic seaboard. 
They were a handful of people making a stake in 
freedom, away out in a new world. During these 
150 years they spread out across a continent, to 
another great ocean. They have covered the 
land with homes and farms and industries. Terri- 
tories have fallen to them across the seas. Their 
influence has multiplied. Their wealth would 
stagger a Midas. And Old Glory, never lowered 
in defeat, has waved over it. Thirty-five addi- 
tional stars today enrich its diadem. We can 
but feel humble over so rich an inheritance. 


The Abrupt Human 


HAT is there in civilized man that makes 

him such a stranger, such an alien, in nature? 
He inspires all animals and birds, even when he 
is unarmed, with an unreasoning fear. In the . 
woods his movements so startle all live things 
that they run to cover so fast that he walks what 
seems a deserted trail. One of the most im- 
portant reasons is that man is so abrupt in his 
movements. Across the way from the office of 
Boys’ Lire, at Madison Square, tame pigeons 
flutter all day long, fed by visitors. Used as 
these birds are to people who watch them feed 
or pass to and fro along the paths, they remain 
extremely shy. The few people who can induce 





the birds to feed off their hands, are those who 
have learned to hold hands and body still—to 
make no abrupt movements. A quick movement 
and the pigeons flutter off the ground, or off their 
hands, in alarm. 

One of the things any boy must do if he wishes 
to be a good scout in nature is to be still and to 
move quietly—they are the first lessons in two 
of the great requirements of scouting, freezing 
and stalking. ‘They have, apart from that, 
values of a more enduring kind. If you cannot be 
still you will miss the great inspirations of life. 
Naot-for nothing did the psalmist write: “Be still 
and know that.I am God.” 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


By James E. West 








Four Scout Heroes 


N THE annals of 
the National Court 
of Honor, there are 
few to compare with 

the reckless gallantry of 
Robert Cooper of Troop 
No 11, Elgin, Il., that 
earned for him the highest 
reward of the Boy Scouts 
of America—the Gold 
Honor Medal for heroism. 

Cooper, a tenderfoot, 
thirteen years of age, 
could swim hardly a 
dozen strokes. At camp 
he was classed as a 











“sinker.” He started out ahead of the troop on an overnight 
hike and walked toward the river. At the bridge he noticed 
some confusion at the dam. A boy of seven was struggling in 
the water (another boy about the same age had disappeared). 
Three or four men were standing around not making a move to 
help or get help. 

Cooper, without a moment’s hesitation jumped in the water 
and started to wade out to the drowrfing boy. Stepping into 
deep water he struck out clumsily and just succeeded in getting 
hold of the boy. Of course it was hopeless—recklessly and 
gallantly hopeless. Weighed down by his clothes and shoes 
unable to swim more than a few strokes, he began to go down, 
but luckily help arrived just in time to drag him, semi- 
conscious from the water. Both youngsters were drowned. 

One of the eye-witnesses says this of Cooper: “Believe me, 
that kid had nerve. With four or five men standing around and 
watching those boys struggling in the water . . . he went in 
and didn’t stop to take off his clothes either. When he came 
to, coming over to where we were he asked if he couldn’t help. 
I can see the little rascal with his clothes all soaked and 
dripping wet still standing there. When I first saw him he was 
limp as a dish 
rag and couldn’t 
stand up.” 


Other Awards + sen amen ecg oemmeae trae 

The awards of ~~ «CO 
the Gold Honor 
Medal are as fol- 
lows: Chas. J. 
Smith, Troop No. 
1, Dayton, Ky.; 
Paul H. Hohman, 
Troop No. :10, 
Akron, Ohio; F. 
M. Johnson, Jr., 
Scout master, 
Troop No. 1, 
Eagle Lake, 
Texas. 

Chas. J. Smith, 
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Above—Patrol Leader Blythe Ogden 
of Troop 12, Chelam, Wash., and his 
knot board. The 352 knots, hitches, 
bends and splices were begun during an 
illness. Exhibition knot-boards should 
carry a description of each knot. 

Left—Eagle Scoutmaster B. F. Miller 
of Flint, Mich., and Phoenix, Arizona, 
with his two Eagle Scout sons. 

Right—An all scout family. Troop 
Committeeman C. P. Springer of 
Peshastin, Wash., with his five scout 

Sons. 








Eagle nest, the cabin of Eagle Patrol, Troop 
61, Black Hawk Council, Rochelle, Il. 








the river bank when he 
noticed two boys in the 
water. One boy was 
making for shore—the 
other seemed in great 
distress. He had dis- 
appeared when the scout 
swam out, so diving in he 
brought the boy to the 
surface, towed him ashore, 
resuscitated him and 
humped him home with 
the fireman’s carry. 

Paul H. Hohman, Life 
Scout is awarded the 
Honor Medal for rescuing 
two girls who had broken 
through the ice. He had 





to dive into the ice water to bring them up, and as he handed 
the second girl to the boat that had been launched, collapsed 
from the cold. His body was cut by the jagged ice, and the 
chill and exposure put him to bed for ten days. 

F. M. Johnson, Jr., Scoutmaster, is awarded the Gold Honor 
medal for the rescue in 1918, while he was in the service of the 
navy, of a man and two women who were caught in a deep 
hole created by a power plant outlet on Redonda Beach, 
Calif. He swam out to them, and finding they could hang on 
to the edge of the hole, he swam back for a line, and one by 
one he took them ashore, being careful to avoid the suction 
and backwash from the pipe. He was exhausted and had to be 
put to bed after the morning’s work. The Navy Department 
awarded him its Gold Life Saving Medal of Honor. 


Two Circuses 

‘T two big scout cireuses of the Middle West have this 
year again proved a great success, not only as a demonstra- 
tion of “what scouts do” but in the definite objectives in 
training and membership of which they area part. Dr. Fisher, 
who attended the demonstration at Kansas City, speaks of it 
as one of the best 

demonstrationsof 








its kind he has 
ever seen. . 3,800 
boys took part in 
the Round-up as 
a result of which 
714 new boys 
were enrolled as 
tenderfoot scouts, 
739 ~~‘ tenderfoot 
scouts were ad- 
vanced to second 
class rank, and 
315 second class 
scouts qualified 
as first class 
scouts. [They 
added 442 sub- 
scribers to Boys’ 


First Class Scout, Lire. 

was shooting ar- The circus at 
rows with an- (Continued on 
Other scout on Kansas City (Mo.) famous Round-Up and Circus in which 3,800 boys took part this year. page 44) 
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" Streak Lightning on Four Wheels 


- By Hamilton M. Wright, Jr. 


’'M TRYING to think of something faster than the word 

SPEED. Something that will do justice to modern 

time annihilators. SPEED doesn’t mean anything 

any more. Man has stepped into a new plane of 
velocity that needs a new lexicography. Horses show speed, 
so do boats, motor-cars, dogs, 
athletes, and so on, but when 
you come to a man-made entity 
that weighs three tons and moves 
so swiftly over a level beach 
that it can hardly keep four 
wheels on the earth and attempts 
to fly, then—call it Streak 
Lightning. 

On a beach smooth as a 
billiard table, hard as marble, 
five hundred feet wide and 
twenty-seven miles long, straight 
as an African spear, there came 
thundering close to the great 
white breakers the fastest motor 
creation ever known. The great 
red thing leaps ten, and fifteen 
feet as it strikes slight un- 
dulations in the white silica 
grains scarcely a quarter of an 
inch high. A whirlwind of sand 
cuts out the view in its wake. 
The gap between the eye and 
the car tearing down the beach 
closes abruptly. A red blurred 
projectile catapults by. You turn your head to 
follow, but it is half a mile down the beach. - In a 
blink of an eyelash it has moved over 300 feet. 
Not even the outlines of the car could be discerned 
as it shot by. It is a tremendous, projectile-like 
speed. In four-tenths of a second, the time that 
it takes for a driver’s hand to act on a message 
from the brain, the car has gone 150 feet. The 
thing travels quicker than thought! It is streak 
lightning—if there ever was such a thing! 

In just seventeen seconds Major H. O. D. 
Segrave, brilliant thirty-year-old Englishman, had 
gone one mile. He had gone faster on land than 
any other man in this world. He had ventured 
into a new world of speed where on every side in- 
stant death poked its skinny fingers at him. It 
beckoned to him to make just a wee error and be 
blotted from the uniyerse. 

Traveling 200 miles an hour is not merely putting 
your foot on the throttle, grabbing the steering- 
wheel and letting her out. It calls for something 
that few men possess, a hypostasis and intuition 
that come only to veterans. At that speed, every- 
thing, according to the Major, was nothing. It was 
“oblivion.” He was semi-conscious. The speed 
was so terrific that all he could see was a white 
line—the breakers. Everything else was a blur. 

“From the time I let the clutch in,” said 















But’ nothing except death or distance could ever hope to 
stop that great machine streaking along at a 200-mile clip. 
When he climbed out of the Mystery S in front of the 
timer’s stand to see what time he had made, beads of per- 
spiration ran down his face and onto his grease-spotted white 
racing suit. His arms were 
numb, and his wrists pained. 
The wind had bit his cheeks. 
“The wind resistance was the 


of the American Automobile Association in 17:39 seconds or 
207.0155 miles per hour. Up the beach against a slight 
wind he made the mile in 17:04 seconds or 200.6688 miles 
an hour. Rules of the association require that runs be 
made both ways over the course in order to offset any 
possible advantage from wind direction. The time is then 
determined from the average of the two trials. So down 
on the scroll of men who give Pa Time a few sleepless nights 
goes this: Major H. O,. D. Segrave, England, Sunbeam: 











At left, Major Segrave on 

the shoulders of admirers 

after he had broken the 
world’s record 
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Major Segrave, “until I let up on the throttle the 
world was blotted out. I started out in first gear 
and got up to 73 miles per hour, then threw her into second 
until the tachometer read 1,300 revolutions (which is 130 
miles per hour), then in high gear. By that time all I could 
see were the guiding flags. I stepped all the way down on 
the throttle and I could feel the wheels bite angrily into the 
sand. The car leaped and leaped and shot ahead. It seemed 
as though it couldn’t go fast enough to satisfy its thirst for 
speed. I grasped the wheel with both hands as tightly as I 
could. My body was as tense as steel. By this time I must 
have been going around 170, for things were all a blur. The 
beach ahead looked as though I were diving into it. It was 
oblivion, and I think I’m one of the few to have seen it. A 
gust of wind struck the car from 
the side, and despite its three tons 
of steel lifted it about six feet 
nearer the ocean. I had no idea 
how many miles down the beach 
Ihad gone. Suddenly the thought 
came tome tostop. Ishut off the 
gas and applied the vacuum brakes. 
I was still up in the 200-mile 
mark. I exerted more pressure, 
but the car didn’t slow down. For 
two miles I had my foot on the 
most powerful brakes in the world 
before we stopped, and then I 
discovered that the entire brake 
shoes had melted.” 





The Mystery S goes 80 m.p.h. in low gear, 142 in second and over 200 in high 


worst part of it. I had to fight it more than anything else,” 
Segrave said. ‘‘The steering wasn’t half bad, but trying to 
keep the car on the beach with an uncontrollable force pushing 
you around like a feather, and all while you are going 200 
m.p.h. is ghastly. I had to run over three of the flag 
markers at the other end of the course.” 

Few realized that on his return flight up the beach that the 
Major had no brakes on his car, and thus the great risk he 
was taking. But somehow he came through, and none knew 
the difference. 

On his flight down the beach over a measured mile with 


the wind he was timed by members of the Contest Board _. 
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A remarkable shot of the Mystery S actually travelling 
207 miles per hour with the wind 


Ormond-Daytona Beach. March 29, 1927: 203.79 m.p.h. 

“To break the world’s record and to make a 200-mile-an- 
hour speed is not the main purpose of this trip,” said Major 
Segrave. ‘‘The Mystery S was built to test theories. Euro- 
pean manufacturers believe that the automobile of the 
future will readily travel 90 or 100 miles an 
hour, and that superhighways will be built to 
allow a tremendous speed. The car of the 
future must be a supercar. It must have parts 
that will withstand a terrific strain. On the 
Mystery S there are a score of new devices of 
which we took records right after the test. 
Take the tires, for instance. At a 200-mile-an- 
hour speed an ordinary tire, if it did not fly off 
the rim, would melt from the great friction. 
The Dunlop Company was confronted with the 
problem of building a tire that would resist 
heat at this speed, would not fly to pieces, and 
would stand a stupendous pressure; a tire which 
will successfully hold up under a 200-mile-an- 
hour speed is most surely going to give pro- 
portionately improved service at 80 or go miles 
an hour, surpassing the average tire to-day at 
30 or 40 miles an hour. In developing this tire 
it was found that at 200 revolutions per minute, 
which is equal to 200 miles an hour, the cen- 
trifugal force increased the diameter of the tire 
1-4 inches and narrowed its width % an inch. 
The tires on the Mystery S have not more than 
1-64 part of an inch of rubber on them. Had I 
gone more than 200 miles an hour for more 
than four miles, I would have been obliged to 
change the entire set of tires. They will last 
only about five miles at this speed. Normally a 
tire carries about 100 pounds pressure, but at 
this rate the pressure increases to 370 pounds. 

“Wind resistance is another factor we are trying to over- 
come,” continued the Major. ‘At 200 miles an hour the 
wind resistance exerts a downward pressure over the front 
axle, a pressure that is equal to dead weight alone, of 700 
pounds. The head-on wind resistance is 920 pounds and 
500 h.p., one-half the output of the entire car, is used to cut 
itdown. We found that in our effort to minimize wind resis- 
tance we were handicapping the speed of the Mystery ‘S’ by 
causing a terrific vacuum in the rear end. The vacuum 
created is equal to a lift of 980 pounds. It almost equals the 
weight of the rear engine and tends to lift the wheels off the 
sand and increases the difficulty of staying on the beach when 
the undulations of the sand are 
not perfectly smooth. Thus the 
car could not get perfect traction 
when traveling over 200 m.p.h. 
As a matter of fact we built some 
obstructions near the rear end to 
increase the wind resistance which 
would decrease the vacuum and 
consequently the upward lift.” 

In pondering over this question 
it is not theoretically inaccurate to 














A drawing of the Mystery S 


presuppose that since the down- 
ward pressure over the front 
wheels is so great, front drive 
racing creations might find another 
(Continued on page 53) 
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The boy fled from the spot with 
Wace following closely to guard 
his rear 


3 Sheep’s Clothing Ay 


By A. Edwards Chapman 


LOWLY, with care-free mien, the little party wended 
through the twilight-shadowed forest. At the head 
rode Cerdic of Moorsdale. He was clad in a suit of 
light chain-mail, and at his back hung a great two- 

handed sword. 

By the knight, bestriding a gentle pony, was a boy of, 
perhaps, thirteen years. All in rich plum-colored cloth was 
his slim figure attired, and the edges of his jerkin were trimmed 
with a white fur. Over his flaxen-crowned head was drawn a 
little hood attached to his collar. This boy was the Lord 
Roland, Cerdic’s only child, whom he well loved. 

Now another was there besides these two who rode before 
the dozen or so men-at-arms that formed Cerdic’s following. 
A dwarf, wearing the parti-colored red-and-yellow motley of a 
fool. To wit: Wace, son of Featherbrain, and jester unto 
Cerdic. He perched upon a dreamily ambling mule, and with 
his broad, ugly face wreathed in a perpetual grin he addressed 
many a merry quip to lord Cerdic that brought a deep laugh 
from the knight's lips, and a delighted exclamation of amuse- 
ment from the boy, Roland. , 

“By my hilt!” quoth Cerdic, ‘‘that keen tongue of thine 
will carve a way through the roof of thy mouth one of these 
days!” 

“And that, good uncle Cerdic,”’ grinned Wace, ‘‘ would be a 
fortunate chance, for, mayhap, ’twould let some o’ the water 
drain from the poor fool’s brain!” 

At this moment were they passing through a little hollow 
along the bottom of which a narrow brooklet rippled. And at 
this moment, also, came disaster. 

Cutting abruptly into the whispering silence stabbed a 
sharp command. Thereupon, following closely, a shower of 
hissing arrows burst from amongst the trees that fringed the 
sloping sides of the hollow. Full into Cerdic’s little party 
the death-dealing shafts flew. And hardly one but found its 
billet, for the unsuspecting, closely marching men-at-arms 
presented an easy mark that none but a novice might miss. 

Then a second command rang out, harsh and triumphant, 
and a score or more lusty knaves leapt from concealment, and, 
with loud shouts of exultation, hurled themselves down the 
slope upon the little band 

Another straggling flight of arrows accompanied the rush, 
doing further havoc. One, striking the mule upon which Wace 
was mounted, pierced its brain and tumbled it like a stone to 
the ground. 

A shrill scream of fear left the dwarf’s lips at this; but with a 
right cunning twist of his body he rolled clear of the lifeless 
mass ere it could crush him, and lay there trembling. A second 
shaft had seemingly stung the white pony of the boy Roland, 
for, with a terrified neighing it reared suddenly, throwing the 
little lord from its back, and then sped wildly away along the 
path and was lost. ; 
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Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


Cerdic, on beholding the boy’s fall, had given a quick, agon- 
ized cry of apprehension, and with a terrible rage flaming in 
his eyes he whipped forth his great two-handed sword and leapt 
from the saddle. Swinging the weapon about his head he 
flung himself upon the surging knaves, seeking vengeance for 
his beloved son. 

Yet was Cerdic’s fear unfounded, for Roland had fallen 
but lightly. And now Wace, the Jester, sprang to his little 
lord’s side and helped him quickly into the shelter of the dead 
mule’s body. . 

Fiercely the attackers hurled themselves upon the dauntless 
few—but a sorry three or four—who had rallied about Lord 
Cerdic. Swiftly and often fell the sharp swords, and the 
forest echoed to the ring of steel. Yet so bravely did Cerdic’s 
few defend themselves, and so mightily did Cerdic himself 
lay about him with his great weapon, that the triumphant 
shouts of their assailants changed all suddenly to cries of dis- 
may and uncertainty. 

Now at this moment, as the knaves wavered before Cerdic’s 
terrible defence, there appeared from out the trees at the top 
of the little slope whence the attack had been launched a 
mounted knight in full armor. Tall and spare of figure 
was this one. His vizor being raised, a thin, sallow face 
was revealed upon which was no hair save above the pale 
cunning eyes. 

“On, on, thou faint-hearted curs!” he raved. ‘They are 
few while ye are many. On and strike them down!” 

Now at the hearing of this voice that came from above 
his head, Cerdic cast a swift glance upward. 

“So ’tis thou, FitzBrian,” he cried. “‘‘Stay, while I take 
satisfaction for this knave’s ambush!” 

Whereat, swinging his blade about his head, he cleared a 
space around and in front of him, and began to force his way 
up the slope toward his enemy. 

Beholding this, and how that his men were nigh de- 
moralized by Cerdic’s fury, FitzBrian went all sud- 
denly pale of face. Then a quick thought flashed into 
his evil brain. 

“The boy,” he cried loudly. ‘Seize thou the boy!” 

Thus commanded, several of the knaves who dared not face 
an armed man moved forward to lay rough hands upon the 
little Lord Roland, who, during all this time, had laid hid be- 
hind the dead mule together with the jester, watching anxiously 
the progress ‘of the struggle. 

The men of Moorsdale, of whom there were now but two 
unwounded, sprang bravely between this menace and their 
young lord. Yet was their devotion of little avail, for Fitz- 
Brian’s men, surging upon them, bore them to the ground by 
very weight of numbers. 

A little cry of anguish burst from Cerdic as he realized how 
that the danger threatening his dear son was very great. 








Then, with a roar of anger, he bounded with mighty steps to 
the aid of the boy. 

Whereat FitzBrian breathed again with relief, and the 
fear that had been upon his face passed therefrom, for this 
result had he intended his order to bring about, he having 
no stomach for battle. 

The little Lord Roland now was facing his enemies with 
something of boldness, his blue eyes flashing and his fingers 
playing with the hilt of his dagger which he had half drawn 
from its sheath. By his side was Wace, his misshapen form 
bent almost double, his long arms stretched out as though 
ready to seize the first who should lay hands upon his little lord. 

But now Cerdic was amongst FitzBrian’s knaves once more, 
making fearful havoc in their ranks with his fiashing blade, 
so that the greater part of them had perforce to turn and 
defend themselves. 

“Flee! Flee to Moorsdale, child!” Cerdic cried as he 
struck. ‘To thee, brave fool, I entrust thy young lord’s 
safety! Tarry not, but flee!” 


OTH seemed the boy to leave his sire; but Cerdic cried to 
him again that he should save himself, and the dwarf en- 
treated forcefully in his shrill tones. Wherefore the boy, with 
much reluctance, turned about and fled from that spot with 
Wace following closely to guard his rear. 

Loud cried FitzBrian as he beheld this, and with chagrin- 
distorted features he spurred his mount toward the men-at- 
arms who were now pressing hotly about the valiantly fighting 
figure of Cerdic. 

“After them! After the boy!” raved FitzBrian. ‘Seize 
him and bring him to me!” 

Upon the command, those few men-at-arms—some half- 
dozen—who had attempted to seize upon the boy’s person 
began to follow hotly after the fugitives. 

Lord Cerdic, beholding how that his words had been 
obeyed, and his well-beloved son escaped under the protection 
of the faithful dwarf, breathed heavily with much of relief, 
and played his glinting weapon with terrible skill and 
power. Yet now were his opponents strengthened in 
their united courage, and they pressed him hardly. One of 
them, creeping warily behind the knight, leapt bodily upon 
his back. 

The swing of his own weapon and the weight of the man’s 
backward pull combined to throw Cerdic from his balance. 
With loud, triumphant shouts the knaves flung themselves 
upon him ere he was able to recover. He was gripped tightly 
about the arms and legs by many hands. The menacing sword 
was torn from his grasp and he was borne heavily to the 
ground, struggling futilely, while FitzBrian gloated evilly 
over him. 

Now Wace, the Jester, fled with the boy along that winding 













































nined in his simple mind, that the evil men 


vuld lay no finger upon his young lord’s person were it in his 

p ent it 
The dusk had now gathered around, and evidence of a 
ight mo ver and anon pierced the thickness of the 
foliage erhead. Behind the fugitives tore the half-dozen 
men-at-arms. Right certain were they that their quarry could 
10t escape them, for that the white fur with which the boy’s 


loublet was edged gleamed out plainly in the semi-darkness, 
shafts of moonlight revealed the fleeing pair to their 


and the 


gaze 


AD Wace been alone he would have feared naught, for he 

was marvellously fleet of foot, and could have outstripped 
his pursuers with ease. But this he was not able to do, because 
that he had to suit his pace to that of his young lord. Now the 
boy’s speed was not great, for 
he was but young, and he 
could not hope to give dis- 
tance to these grown men 
who sought his capture. 

“Quick, my little lord!” 
shrilled Wace, taking the 
boy’s arm in his great paw. 
“Into the thicket. We 
may perchance elude them 
there!” 

Hereupon the twain left 
that narrow path and forced 
their way amongst the 
matted network of under- 
growth that at this point 
was very dense. Hot on 
the fugitives’ heels dashed 
the men-at-arms, smashing 
recklessly through the bar- 
rier in their eagerness to 
prevent the escape of their 
quarry. Yet far from easy 
did they find their task, 
for trailing creepers en- 
meshed their feet and sent 
them stumbling against tree 
and shrub, while grappling 
brambles reached out to 
stay their progress, hooking 
their clothing and tearing 
their flesh. 

Hard was it for full- 
grown, bigly built men such 
as they were to advance; 
but they realized that to 
the two fugitives—a small 
boy and a dwarf—the task 
would be not half so difficult. 
Wherefore a great fear op- 
pressed them lest their prey 
should escape. 

Now, after that they had 
battled a while longer on 
this fashion, one of them 
whose face was all disfigured 
by a great ugly scar that 
ran a-down his cheek from 
brow to chin, halted abrupt- 
ly, cocking his head to,’ 
one side with an expression of alertness, listening keenly. 

“Hark ye, comrades,” he cried presently to the others, who, 
though separated were all within hearing. ‘Hark ye, com- 
rades, the imps run no longer. They lie hid somewheres . . . 
for I can no longer hear them.” 

““By’r Lady!” bellowed another in tones of triumph, “we 
ha’ them now! They must be lying close to the earth like 
rabbits in a thicket. Spread out and search carefully . . . 
they be in our hands!” 

Thereat the men-at-arms separated themselves still 
more, and with great carefulness began to move forward, ex- 
amining closely every shrub and bramble and fern-clump in 
the shadow of which they might suppose the fugitives to be 
hid. 

Now it so came about that presently as the scarred-faced one 
delved closely into a deep-shadowed hollow that to him ap- 
peared a likely lurking-place, a small figure, darkly attired, 
yet with white fur showing plainly around its doublet in the 
moon’s radiance, and with a hood drawn close over its head, 
sprang all suddenly from out a cluster of ferns and bramble 
near by, and darted off back in the direction whence the party* 
had come with such difficulty. 

A great bellow gave he of the scarred face as he beheld the 
fleeting figure, and recognized that white fur-trimmed doublet. 

“Hola, comrades!” he bellowed, hurling himself after the 
fugitive. ‘‘Hola, comrades! I ha’ theimp! I ha’ the imp.” 

Answering cries came from near by him on either hand, 
and three more of the men-at-arms presently came into view 
and joined in the pursuit. 

On the fugitive struggled with the four triumphant men-at- 
arms behind him. And this task the men found to be not 


difficult, for seemingly their quarry was more than a little 


a-wearied, and progressed but slow ly and with an erratic course 
as though he knew not or cared not whither he fled. 

Now here, all suddenly, the forest thinned, and soon a little 
clearing showed before them. 
revealed by the moonlight a tiny hut that might have been 
that of a woodman. As the fugitive beheld the hut he made a 
wild dart over the open greensward toward it. Wherefore 
the four men-at-arms gave utterance to loud shouts of exulta- 
tion, for they saw how that they had their quarry trapped. 

Their outcries brought an answering hail from out the 
thicket close at hand, and now another of the men-at-arms 
burst forth into the open and, beholding what was toward, 
darted in the direction of the hut with the intention of inter- 
cepting the erratically fleeing figure. 

The fugitive, seeing this fresh menace, gave voice to a low, 
despairing cry, and with frantic haste almost leapt over the 





Beside the knight, bestriding a gentle pony, was a boy of perhaps thirteen years 


remaining yards of ground and gained the shelter which he 
sought. Throwing himself bodily upon the heavy, rude door 
he crashed it close, even as the leading man-at-arms loomed 
evilly in the opening. 


yt was this temporary triumph short-lived, and the refuge 
but a poor one. For Fate had taken a hand in the game 
and Fate has a strange sense of humor. 

Now it so happed that, only a short instant before, the 
sixth man-at-arms, questing about for the fugitives, had 
chanced upon this little hut, and seeing in it a probable refuge 
had entered to cast his glance thereabout. In one corner 
stood a great pile of cut timber and brushwood, together with 
sundry empty sacks, odds and ends of rope and such like 
lumber. The man, thinking that mayhap those he sought 
might be behind this pile, was reaching out to tear it apart 
when the shouts of his comrades without made him pause. 

Even as he turned about to see what was toward, the 
fugitive had burst wildly into the hut and swung the door to. 
Quick the action was, and short the time which elapsed between 
the passing of the small figure through the narrow, moonlit 
opening and the shutting out of the pale light from the hut's 
interior. Yet was the man able to recognize the dark clothing 
and the white fur edging it, before darkness shrouded him. 
With a cry of deep satisfaction he snatched up one of the sacks 
that lay at his hand and hurled himself upon the fugitive, 
flinging the bag over the small figure, even as the door of the 
hut burst open before a combined rush of other men-at-arms. 

“T ha’ him! I ha’ him!” he cried with much of jubilation 
as the moon’s rays fell once more upon him and his captive. 
“Quick, comrades. A length o’ that rope!” 

Taking a piece of the rope which one of the others quickly 
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passed to him, the man wound it skilfully about the struggling 
form so that the fugitive’s arms were bound fast to his sides 
and half his body enveloped in the sack. 

‘“There,”’ exclaimed the one who had effected the trussing, 
rising to his feet and gazing down with evident satisfaction at 
the futilely resisting figure, “‘the cub will not gi’ us more 
trouble, I'll warrant me!” 

‘“‘Aye,”’ agreed another, ‘“‘we ha’ him secure this time. 
Bring him along, comrades . . . our lord will be right glad to 
see him, and will well reward us, I doubt not!” 


N THE little hollow which had witnessed the treacherous 

ambush, FitzBrian and his following made temporary en- 
campment. Right glad were the men-at-arms of the oppor- 
tunity to take rest and look to their hurts. Wherefore they 
now reclined on the soft, grassy slopes, regaining their strength 
. while they might. 

Yet Sir Brian FitzBrian 
himself was not so imper- 
turbed as they. For Cerdic 
of Moorsdale had met all his 
offers of -freedom—at a 
price!—with defiance and a 
quiet scorn that stabbed 
FitzBrian more keenly than 
would a dagger. All too 
well did FitzBrian see how 
great was the difference 
between the noble, dignified 
bearing and open front of 
Cerdic, and his own, sly, 
scheming nature. He saw 
clearly, too clearly, that he 
did not gain by the contrast, 
and therefore his hatred 
increased. 

Now close by, bound all 
securely to the trunk of a 
young oak-tree by the har- 
ness that had been stripped 
from the dead mule, was 
Lord Cerdic of Moorsdale. 
Earnestly did he pray that 
his well-beloved son would 
get safely to Moorsdale. 
Then, he told himself, did 
naught else matter, and this 
false craven, who disgraced 
the name of knight, could 
do his worst. 

Seemingly _ FitzBrian’s 
brooding thoughts had 
rested at length on this 
same subject, for he gazed 
upon his captive with a 
narrowing of his pale eyes. 

“Perchance,” said he in 
low, even tones, ‘‘thou wilt 
decide differently when thou 
see’st that cub of thine in 
this grip!” 

“Take not too much for 
granted, Sir Craven,” Cer- 
dic retorted. ‘The boy 
by now is well beyond thy 
reach in Moorsdale castle. 
But be not dismayed . . . for not long will he remain there!” 

“He will never reach Moorsdale,” FitzBrian said harshly. 
““My knaves will see to that. Then when thou see’st him here 
perchance thy tune will change!” 

“Nay, never will I yield to such dastard threats,’ Cerdic 
answered. ‘Thou mayest do thy worst . . . but treasure of 
mine shalt never have!” 

“Fine words, fine words!” FitzBrian scoffed. ‘But there be 
more ways of reaching thy coffers than through thine ownbody!”’ 

Cerdic, of Moorsdale, went suddenly paler as he realized 
the significance that underlay FitzBrian’s words. He half 
opened his mouth as though to reply, but checked the utter- 
ance ere it left his lips, for there came from the forest the 
tramping of heavy feet and the cracking of rotting sticks 
thereunder, punctuated now and then by a growling murmur 
of voices. Whereat FitzBrian gave a quick exclamation of 
satisfaction. 


Now as the pair watched tensely there emerged from the 
darkness of the trees into the silver-illumined open 
hollow, half-a-dozen figures bearing in their midst a sacking 
bundle, from which protruded two slender limbs that ever and 
anon struggled faintly to free themselves from the firm hands 
that held them. 

A sharp groan that he was not able to repress escaped 
Cerdic as he saw and recognized the plum-colored hose that 
encased .those legs; recognized the rich white fur which bor- 
dered the bottom part of the doublet that was just visible 
below the rough sacking. 

“Roland! My child!” cried he in anguish. 

But the captive made only a slight movement in the hands 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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How to Make a Real Calumet 





F COURSE you did not know, but this is the 
beginning of pen-a-wik or summer time. It is 
June! Sauk and Fox Indians called it pa-ha- 
nee kees-his, the first of the summer blossom 
moons. In the country boy’s calendar this should be the 
June bug moon but, unfortunately, June bugs usually come 
in May; it is, however, the National Scout Commissioner’s 
moon, for midsummer night’s eve comes in June, and he 
was born on midsummer’s night eve. George Catlin, the 
famous painter of Indians, also claimed pen-a-wik as his 
moon, for his birthday was in June. Catlin was a wonder- 
ful frontiersman, and the first white man to visit the 
quarry known as the sacred pipe stone ridge in South 
Minnesota, where a thin layer of red clay stone is to be 
found, from which the Indians have made their pipe 
bowls for time unknown. 

Because Catlin was the first man to tell the scientists 
about this quarry they named this particular stone “‘Cat- 
linite.”’ While catlinite is the material most eagerly 
sought for by the Indians with which to make calumets and 
peace pipes, catlinite was by no means the only substance 
which they used for the manufacture of their pipe bowls. 
I have a pipe in a drawer of the highboy behind me where I 
write, which is carved from a very hard blue stone, so, 
if you want to make yourself an Indian pipe it is not neces- 
sary to have a piece of the red catlinite stone; you may 
make one of any old thing, even of clay, and bake it as 
hereafter described, Fig. 8. 

“Calumet” is not an Indian word. It comes from the low 
Latin calla mellus, meaning, reed; and the calumet of the 
Indians is either one or two reeds, with or without a pipe 
bowl; one is the he, the other the she reed. Recently, however, 
wood has been substituted for the reeds, and the pipestems 
are now usually made of ash about two inches broad and one 
quarter of an inch thick, and from eighteen inches to four 
feet long, Figs. 5 and 8. The calumetsare perforated to let the 
breath or spirit pass through, and this fact evidently sug- 
gested the use of the calumet as the stem for the pipe. The 
stems of the reeds are usually painted with diverse symbolic 
colors and adorned with various objects. 

The peace pipe, for instance, in the Museum of American 
Indians, New York, has a stem forty inches long, made of a 
green ash sapling and ornamented with red horsehair; also with 
a half a dozen pileated woodpeckers’ heads. The bills of these 
birds are bent back upon the red crest. This means peace, 
because when these giant woodpeckers fight the red crest stands 
upright. Therefore, on the peace pipe the crest is tied down. 
The end of this peace pipe is also ornamented with the head 
and neck of a loon. The loon signifies sky, because he flies in 
it; earth, because he walks on it; water, because he swims in 
it. There are little bunches of down of a snow owl’s feathers, 
which are fastened to the stem of the pipe. These give the 
Pipe the power to see at night, and below the owl’s down there 
Is a fan-shaped ornament made of eight eagle plumes to which 
are attached small sticks on which there are woven porcupine 
quills, colored red, blue and yellow, and at both ends of each 
stick is a tuft of green dyed horsehair. Green, you know, 
means the earth, Fig. 6. 

_If you boys intend to make a calumet it would never do to 
kill a lot of splendid pileated woodpeckers for decorations, 
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By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


but you can get some chicken heads, clean out their 
brains and dry them, then paint the feathers on the 
top of their heads bright red. 


ES, your National Scout Commissioner was born 

on midsummer’s night eve, and because of that 
fact (if we are to believe the old legends), he can find 
the seed of the fern and make himself a cap of invisibility 
and when he puts that cap on nobody can see him, and 
that is the reason you fellows do not see him at this 
moment when he is standing right alongside of you. 
He will not take the cap off because it might frighten 
you to see him suddenly appear, and that would never 
do, but he will let you into a secret if you will cross your 
heart and promise on your sacred honor never to betray 
him. Hereitis! Hecame mighty near being the son of an 





Indian Chief! We do not know whether it was a Sauk or Fox, 
but it was one of that crowd, because his daddy was promised 
the office of Chief if he would join them, and this is how it 
happened. 

My granddaddy sailed the first brig on Lake Erie and be- 
came acquainted with all the ports on the lakes, and he left 
my daddy, while he was still a small boy, at Detroit to learn a 
trade. Detroit was then a small settlement frequented by all 
the Northern Indians who came down from the North, not in 
Ford machines but in real Indian made, fiber-stitched, birch- 
bark canoes, in which they paddled hundreds of miles in order 
to trade with the whites, and also receive the presents and 
decorations given them once a year by our Government. 
Prominent among the Indian visitors were the Sauk and 
Foxes. 

This was the time when old Chief Oshkosh lived and was 
selected by Gov. Lewis Cass of Michigan to be Chief of his 
tribe. One day Governor Cass’s son found a lot of beaded stuff 
in his father’s dusty storeroom, back of the Governor’s office. 
The boy did not know the value of this material; he did not 
know that it was wampum, and passed as money with the 
Indian tribes; to him it was only some pretty beaded stuff, 
but he did know that the Indians liked beads; so he gave a lot 
of it away to his Indian friends; naturally this pleased the 
Braves very much indeed, and made the boy a great favorite 
with the visiting Red men. 

My father was learning his trade as an engraver on metal, 
his principal work being engraving the government medals 
for the Indians, and it so happened that Governor Cass’s son 
and my daddy were playmates. When the Indian visitors 
learned that young Beard was the Cass boy’s playmate, they 
became very friendly with my daddy and suggested that both 
boys should accompany them home where they would be 





taught the savage arts, how to be real Indians and finally 
made Chiefs of the tribes— Well, how would such an offer hit 
some of you boys? Yes, that’s just the way it hit those two 
lads, because boys way back in those days were just like boys 
are to-day—apt to act onimpulse. They were both good boys, 
but they thought it would be great fun to have their heads 
painted red and wear feathers and come whooping back to 
surprise their folks! They did not stop to think how their 
parents would grieve and worry over their disappearance, so 
they agreed to go back with the Indians and become Chiefs of 
the Sauk and Fox tribes. 

Of course, grandfather and grandmother were not con- 
sulted; they were not in Detroit at the time, but in Buffalo, 
N. Y., at the other end of the lake. Governor Cass was home, 
however, and he learned from some of the traders the romantic 
plans of the Indians and the boys. Being Governor, as well as 
daddy of one of the boys, the old pioneer lost no time in spoiling 
the fun. I am not in a position to say what happened at the 
Governor’s interview with young Cass, in the woodshed, but 
dads in those days had arguments seldom used with the boys to- 
day, and Cass did not become a Red man. 

Now you know, boys, the real reason why your National 
Scout Commissioner does not paint his face and wear feathers. 
Governor Cass spoiled his beautiful opportunity to be the son 
of an Indian Chief. Waugh! The Commissioner grew up to 
be over six feet tall and as straight as a ramrod, and he 
would have made a bully Indian. 

Would it not have been great to have been in Detroit at 
that time, and to have seen all the real Indians come paddling 
their birch canoes in a procession down Lake St. Clair? I 
know that the Sauk and Foxes were picturesque, because I 
have seen some of them in their original paint, feathers and 
buckskin clothes, before they began wearing blanket, leggins, or 
white men’s ugly store clothes. 


C= Indian I remember distinctly; he was over six feet 

tall, and his head was divided in half at the bridge of the 
nose. The top half was vermilion and the lower half a lemon 
yellow. These Indians had no hair on their heads except a 
crest or mane along the center of it, like the clipped mane of a 
Shetland Pony; my Indian’s hair, however, was long at back 
end like a horse’s tail. The rest of his hair had been pulled 
out, which was done by putting ashes on their fingers so that 
the hair would not slip and then yanking it out, or taking fresh 
water clam shells (mussel shells), and using two as tweezers 
with which to pull out the hair. 

The splendid Indian I am talking about had a buckskin shirt, 
the whole front of which was encrusted with stained porcupine 
quills. Talk about the dirty Indians? Why, man alive! No 
prim old-fashioned housewife ever saw a neater garment. Any 
one of you know how easy it is to soil buckskin; take note that 
there was not a speck or a stain on that beautiful fawn-colored 
smoke-tanned buckskin shirt, nor were there any spots on his 
leggins, with their clean long fringes, or on his quill-decorated 
moccasins. I do not remember his name or whether he was a 
Chief or not. I was too awestruck by his grandeur and 
dignity to ask him, but I do know that he could play the cornet 
wonderfully well, and that he knew all the military bugle calls. 
I thought then that he was the kind of fellow I would like to 
have been if Governor Cass had not stopped my dad from run- 
ning away and bécoming a Chief in the Sauk and Fox tribe, 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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Two Sets on One Antenna 
Is it all right for two radio sets to use the same antenna?— 
Albert T. Barton. 
Each receiver must be connected with an individual antenna. 
If two sets are connected to the same wire, when one is tuned 
the other set will be thrown out of tune. 


Underground Antenna 
1. Will an underground antenna reduce static? 
2. I live in Hallsboro, N. C. Where should I apply for an 
amateur license?—John E. Pierce. 
1. Yes, and it will reduce the signal strength proportion- 
ately. 
2. Radio Supervisor, Federal Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Crystal and a Tube 

1. How could I use a vacuum tube in connection 
crystal set? 

2. With such a combination must batteries be used 
with the set?—Lyle Palmer. 

1. The tube can be used as a radio frequency 
amplifier ahead of the detector to increase the | 
range of the set or it can be used as an audio ampli- 
fier after the detector to intensify the volume. 

2. Yes; an “A” battery is required to light the 
filaments and a “B”’ battery must be used to 
supply the plate voltage. 


with a 





Receiving Tube for Transmitter 

1. Can an ordinary receiving tube be used in a 
transmitting set? 

2. Where can I get plans for a transmitter and 
receiver? 

1. Yes; the “Baby Transmitter” described in 
the March issue of Boys’ Life used a UV-199 tube. 

2. Radio Engineering Laboratories, 27 Thames 
St., New York City. 








Two Big Stations 
1. Where are the two most powerful broadcasters 
in the United States?’—Ronald Lidtke. 
WGY, Schenectady and WJZ, Bound Brook, N. J. 





Radio 
Examinations 


Held in 


Various Cities 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





ANY boys who live some distance from cities where the nine radio 

supervisors have their headquarters have written to ‘Sparks 
Chard to find out how they can get a radio license to operate an amateur 
station. 


In cases where amateurs can not be examined at the time of applica- 
tion they may be given temporary licenses valid for the operation of a 
particular station until an examination for a regular license can be held. 
However, the temporary permits expire after a period of one year, when 
a renewal must be obtained or the regular examination 

The supervisors often conduct examinations in cities other than where 
their headquarters are located. For example, the Detroit supervisor 
holds tests in Buffalo, Pittsburgh and other cities in his district. 






Antenna for Crystal Set 
1. How far can I hear broadcasting stations with a crystal 


2. What length of antenna should be used with a crystal set? 
3. Can two pair of phones be used with a crystal?—Leonard 
Jones. 


1. On an average about twenty-five miles, but this range 
may be extended at night when conditions are well suited 
for transmission and reception. The power output of the 
broadcaster must also be taken into consideration. 

2. Approximately 125 feet, including the lead-in. If the 
set does not tune sharp reduce the length to 100 feet. The 
size of the antenna will depend to some extent upon the 
number of turns of wire on the tuning coil. 

3. Yes; connect them in series. 


Power Tube 

1. Is a power tube connected in a circuit any 
different than an ordinary tube? 

2. In sets where radio frequency amplification is 
used is it necessary to have a grid leak and condenser 
for the detector?—Robert Williams. 

1. A power tube goes in the last audio socket. 
It requires higher plate voltage (“‘B”’ battery) and 
more ‘‘C”’ battery than an ordinary tube. 

2. Yes. 


Learning the Code 

How is a good way to learn the code?—George De 
LaMatyr. 
” Connect an electric buzzer, dry battery and 
telegraph key in series. The best plan is to have 
some one who is familiar with the code and a good 
sender manipulate the key and you copy what he 
sends. The buzzer can be obtained from an 
electrical or hardware store. Practise, and lots of 
it, is the main factor in learning the code. 


Rheostat for WD-12 
Is it all right to use a 30-ohm rheostat with a 


W D-12 tube?—D. E. Turner. 
Use a 6-ohm rheostat. 








New Rules for Radio Licenses 


OYS interested in obtaining an amateur station license 

or operator’s license must now make application under 

the new radio law. Radio supervisors are at present working 

under the recently formed regulations governing the issuance 

of licenses. All requests for the new application forms should 
be made to the supervisor of the proper district. 

The rules of the commercial extra first grade class require 
that the applicant, to be eligible for examination, must have 
held a commercial first class license and must have been 
actually engaged as an operator at stations open to public 
correspondence for at least eighteen months during the two 
years previous to his application. Furthermore, a speed test 
in transmission and reception of at least thirty words per 
minute, Continental Morse Code, and twenty-five words per 
minute in American Morse Code (five characters to the word) 
must be attained. 

The examinations will include questions that will be con- 
siderably wider in scope than those used for commercial first- 
class licenses and a percentage of at least 80 will constitute a 
passing mark. Holders of licenses of this class are authorized 
to operate any licensed radio station. 

Commercial first class requires that applicants must pass a 
code test in transmission and reception at a speed of at least 
twenty words per minute in Continental Morse Code (five 
characters to the word). The practical and _ theoretical 
examination shall consist of comprehensive questions under 
the following headings: Experience, Diagram of Receiving 
and Transmitting Apparatus, Transmitting Apparatus, 
Receiving Apparatus, Operation and Care of Storage Batteries, 
Motors and Generators, International Regulations Governing 
Radio Communication and the United States Radio Laws and 
Regulations. 

A percentage of 75 will constitute a passing mark for this 
class of license, and holders of such license are authorized to 
operate any licensed radio station. 

Commercial second class requires that applicants pass a 
code test in transmission and reception at a speed of at least 
twelve words per minute in Continental Morse Code (five 
characters to the word). 


The practical and theoretical examination will cover the 
same subjects as required for the first-class license. A per- 
centage of 65 will constitute a passing mark. Holders of this 
license are authorized to operate only licensed radio stations 
not open to general public correspondence. Applicants 
desiring to operate broadcasting stations only will be given an 
examination pertaining specifically to broadcasting apparatus. 
The license will show on the face this limitation. 

Where no, interference will result (special cases) with 
respect to other stations, applications for the operation of 
particular stations will be considered, without technical 
examinations. 

Applicants for amateur licenses must pass a code test in 
transmission and reception at a speed of at least ten words per 
minute in Continental Morse Code (five characters to the 
word). An applicant must pass an examination which will 


develop knowledge of the adjustment and operation of the 
apparatus which he desired to use, and of the International 
Regulations acts of Congress in so far as they relate to interfer- 
ence with other radio communications and impose duties on 
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Articles of the huge display made by boys were shown at 
the fourth annual Radio and Hobby Show in New York 








all classes of operators. A percentage of 70 will constitute a 
passing mark. This license is valid for the operation of 
licensed amateur radio stations only. 

Amateurs who cannot be examined at the time of application 
may be given temporary licenses valid for the operation of a 
particular station until such time as the examination for the 
regular license can be held, but not to exceed a period of one 
year. 

Commercial extra first class licenses may be renewed without 
examination provided the records show twelve months’ 
service in a land or ship station open to general public service, 
at least six months of which haye been during the last twelve 
months of the license period. 

Holders of these licenses employed as radio inspectors, 
radio instructors or in similar occupations requiring exceptional 
qualifications, where the duties demand the testing or dem- 
onstrating, or otherwise using commercial radio apparatus 
and the telegraph codes, may be issued renewals of their 
licenses without ‘examination, provided such employment has 
covered a period of eighteen months out of the two-year 
license period. 

Where the applicant has not regularly used the telegraph 
codes he will be given the code examination as for an original 
license, and if he has used only one code he will be examined 
in the code not used. 

Renewals may be issued to operators of other classes without 
examination provided the operator has had three months’ 
satisfactory service during the last six months of the license 
term. One year’s satisfactory service out of the two years of 
the license term may be accepted for renewal at the discretion 
of the examining officer. 

No applicant who fails to qualify will be re-examined within 
three months from date of the previous examination. All 
examination papers, except amateur, whether the applicant 
qualified or not, will be forwarded to the Department of 
Commerce, Radio Division, for filing. : 

In the application for an amateur station license the appli- 
cant waives claim to the use of any particular wave length 
or of the ether. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


| In Great Britain they say: 


Care 


eae ee 


Vigo 


ew 





A preguntas 


HEY simply mean, of course, 
* that the physical and other de- 
velopment that their boys get in 
school determines what kind of men 
and soldiers they will be—whether 
they will win or lose the battles of 

later life. 


| How true this is was proven in 
America during the great war. 


‘For in the West—land of husky out- 

door men, apparently natural soldiers 

—as high as one out of four men was 

{ found imperfect for military service 

| because of one small mistake made in 

boyhood: heavy, ill-fitting shoes had 

injured and deformed the feet to such 

an extent that they could not be re- 

lied on to endure the long, hard 
marches of modern warfare. 


But in the South, where going 
barefoot or wearing light, easy-fitting 
[ shoes is more generally the custom, 


They are not 
; unless the name Keds ts on the shoe 


“England’s wars 
are won or lost @: 
on the athletic 


fields of her schools” 


very few men had this trouble. 


Keds give the almost perfect bare- 
foot freedom which has made South- 
ern feet so healthy, without barefoot 
dangers of crippling cuts and infec- 
tion. In them you are ideally shod 
for games and sports on turf, cinder 
track or floor; and at the same time 
you are giving your feet the chance to 
develop which means continued ath- 
letic success and health. 


Keps—the shoe of Champions 


More Champions in various kinds of 
sport, more famous teams wear Keds 
than wear any other shoe. Thirteen 
National Tennis Championships, for 
example, were won on Keds in 1926. 


No other shoe has all the advan- 
tages of Keds. They are made only 
by the 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trade Mark Reg, U.S. Pat, Off, 
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The great war showed that if during your school 

years you wear light, well fitting shoes, you will 

have little foot trouble of the kind that caused 

thousands of young Americans to be rated physi- 
cally defective 











The “ROYAL TREAD” be 
An unusually rugged ~ 
Keds model with tough, © 
molded sole for indoor 

or outdoor wear. Great 
anti-slipping qualities. © 
In white or brown 





The “SPORTSTER” 
A sturdy athletic-trim Keds model 
—built for hard wear. Comes in 
lace-to-toe style—white or brown 
—both models with gray soles 
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HEN Uncle Sam mustered his 

\X/ greatest Army and Navy to 
fight overseas, he had a mil- 

lion and one things to plan and arrange 


for. You remember the ships that were 
built and the equipment provided— 
camps at home and supplies abroad. 


One of the wisest and kindliest provi- 
sions was to supply everyone in Service 
with life insurance at less than its cost 
to the Government—a lower rate than 
could be offered by any life insurance 
company in America. The Govern- 
ment had no taxes to pay and made no 
charge for overhead expenses. 


More than $39,000,000,000 of insurance 
was taken by 4,500,000 Service men and 
women. Many of these wisely took 
$10,000 policies—the largest written by 
the Government. Others neglected 
their opportunities and either took out 
smaller policies or no insurance at all. 


The policies were originally issued on 
the yearly renewable term plan. After 
the war, holders were invited to con- 
vert them into policies on a level pre- 
mium, legal reserve basis such as is em- 


*For information and necessary blanks send to any local headquarters of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, or of The American Legion, or of the Red 
Cross, or to the national headquarters of any one of these organizations at 


Washington, D. C, 


anee~ten-shun! _ 











ployed by America’s large life insurance 
companies. 


But, unfortunately, many policies were 
allowed to lapse. And now the ofh- 
cials at Washington, gratefully remem- 
bering the way the Government was 
supported in time of need, offer veterans 
a final chance to restore protection to 
their families with life insurance at 
rates below actual cost. All Service 
men and women who lapsed their term 
policies may have their insurance rein- 
stated by the payment of one month's 
back premium when accompanied by a 
certificate of good health which any 
physician may give. Or they may now 
take out smaller policies at the same 
special rates. But—the necessary for- 
malities must be carried through before 
July 2, 1927.* 


There are perhaps 3,500,000 of you 
men and women specially privileged to 
get insurance at the old 
bargain rates offered in 


wartime. Will you, who >. 
have earned this right, oN 
neglect the golden oppor- la \ 


tunity? 





wetion 


or 





© 1027 w.t.t.ce. 


One of the most common misconceptions 
in the public mind regarding life insur- 
ance is that lapsed policies are a source of 
profit to insurance companies and there- 
fore are desired bythem. Asa matter of 
fact, lapsed policies mean loss to both 
policyholders and companies. Worst of 
all they often spell domestic tragedy. 


Because of temporary financial pressure, 
men sometimes stop paying premiums 
hoping that a little later they may take 
out new policies—even though they real- 
ize that at an older age they will have to 
pay higher rates, if, by good fortune, they 
are able to pass again the necessary phy- 
sical examinations. 


Life insurance policies are not merely 
sound investments; in the majority of 
eases they provide the surest form of pro- 


ans 


tection for American families. Once a 
man or woman has taken a life insurance 
epee every possible pr ion should 

used to keep it in force at its full value. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany spends a great deal of time and 
effort each year urging policyholders 
whose misfortune may have caused t 

to lapse their contracts to apply for re- 
instatement. Also, we are glad to co- 
operate with Washington in urging Ser- 
vice men and women to get their Govern- 
ong insurance reinstated before it is too 
ate. 

The 3,500,000 eligibles for this bargain 
insurance are in a fortunate position. We 
hope they will take advantage of their 
extraordinary opportunity. 
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Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
Biggest inthe World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insuranee each year 
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Helpful Hints to Hikers 


HE tent for knapsack trips is essentially a 
sleeping shelter in which headroom is 
sacrificed in the interest of lightness and com- 
pactness. The best material for the tent is the 
| so-called “balloon silk” which is in reality 
|not a silk at all but a closely woven cotton 
cloth similar to that which ship chandleries 
carry for light sailcloth, and which we process 
to render it water- and mildew-proof. Steer 
clear of the fabric known as “aeroplane cloth,”’ 
as it is not of close enough weave for our 





By Claude P. Fordyce 


tape to a rubber band attached at the tent 
peak, Fig. ra—if you prefer a cheesecloth 
front, sew it in from “F” to “D” (Fig. 1), 
and tie with tapes at the bottom “C.” This 
tent is very quickly set up by pegging to the 
ground at “A,” “B,” “C,” and “D.” The 
rope at the peak of the tent supported by a 
small sapling—‘E” to “F” is stretched to a 
peg in front of the camp or the peak rope 
may be thrown over a projecting tree limb. 
The rear end rope attached at “‘G” is tied to 

















purpose. The lightness of balloon silk (314 
ounces per yard) allows it to be rolled into ut- 
most compactness, and a tent of it big enough 
for two people weighs less than four pounds, 
and is certainly the ideal material for an ex- 
tremely portable domicile outdoors. 
Water-shedding ‘in tent fabrics depends on 
the fineness of the weave and not the thickness 
of the cloth. The larger the tent made of thin, 
light materials the 
stronger must be 
the reinforce- 
ments at points 
of stress. As a 
rule the best cloth 
has the longest 
fibers, the greatest 
number and_ the 
hardest threads and 
its surface is very 
smooth. A good 
test in tent fabrics 
is to hold it up to 
a strong light, and 
if pin points of 
light show through 
it is not suitable 
for our purpose. 
The unbleached 
muslin sold in the 
average dry-goods 
store is usually not 
of close enough 
weave, but I have 
used it and made 
it waterproof by 
rubbing on a coat- 
ing of parowax 
(paraffin), and then 
ironing this in with 
a hot flat iron. 
In designing the hikers’ shelter tent we 
make all the space usable; the floor is big 
enough for two sleeping bags and for storage 
of the hikers’ camping kit. As it is designed 
merely as an overnight shelter we sacrifice head- 
room making the roof ridge high enough to get 
good slopes to shed rain. The perpendicular 
front is closed with flaps which may be thrown 
aside to let in the heat of 
the camp fire built against 
a log reflector in front. 
Protection against mos- 
quitoes is obtained by a 
cheese cloth cone made 
from a three-quarter circle 
of cloth which has a di- 
ameter of six feet, and 
which is suspended from 
a loop in the roof of the 
tent above the sleeper’s 
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head, and the apex of the 
cone is supported by @ 


Dotted Lines indicale orginal nal material ~ 
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the top of a stake, three feet high, and carried 
on over to the rear to a peg. 


Making the Tent 


In making the tent you will need a rectangle 
of balloon silk 20 x 7 feet; lay it on the floor 
and mark with a straight stick and pencil 
according to the diagram, Fig. 2. Mark out 
the floor and roof pieces, and then you will 


have left enough ma- 
terial for fashioning the 
rear end and front-door 
flap pieces. Reinforce- 
ment with heavy tape or 
a two-inch wide strip of 
silk folded once should 
be made from “K” to 
“cc Peg from “ D ” to me yn 
from “C” to “A,” and 
from “H” to “KR 
Small squares of balloon 
silk are sewed in to re- 
inforce points of greatest 
stress such as the loca- 
tions of loops for peg 
oe a AS  Fe 
“C,” and “D,” the sus- 
pension points where “‘ H,” “G,” and “I” come 
together, and the peak points “‘“F” and “K.” 
The fabric can be easily sewn with an ordi- 
nary home sewing machine using as large a 
needle and linen thread as it will take, and 
overlapping the goods one-half inch, and mak- 
ing a double row of stitching. 

Tape loops or a 12-inch length of rope sewed 
in the middle are attached 
for tent pegs at “A,” 
“ 2" “ co" and “ >.” and 
for supporting the tent 
put on loops at ““G” and 
“F.” Tape ties are also 
put on every ten inches 
from “K” to “M” and 
“F” to “P”’ for closure of 
the tent front. Guy ropes 
one-quarter inch in diame- 
ter, water-proofed are as 
follows—a 3-foot length 

(Concluded om page 55) 
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Lige 


F I could tell the tale of Lige as it was told to me, I could 
bring laughter and tears to every one of you. Those 
who know the forest lanes and hollow nooks of the 
Whiskey Chitto would experience a keen longing to 

elide themselves from the rest of the world by once again 
yielding to the lure of broad white sand-bars. But I am not 
the man that Uncle Dan was; not the narrator of yarns. 

One afternoon in late June, when the heat of the summer 
lay over the land, I was making my way along an old, unused 
trail, which clings closely to the river’s banks. Each succeed- 
ing bend in the river brought some new object of old familiarity 
to my mind, until I was, in my dreams, living again the joyous 
days of my youth. I stared in wide-eyed surprise as I rounded 
a sudden bend in the river, and came abruptly upon a man, a 
buggy and a horse. 

“‘Whoa—Elijah—”’ said the old-timer, and Elijah obedi- 
ently backed down in his tracks, so suddenly, in fact, that I 
feared that horse, cart and occupant would all topple over into 
the river below. I jumped forward and put all of my strength 


* to the wheel, as the sandy soil crumbled perilously near to the 


cart. 

‘‘Waal—now, young feller, you shore come near gittin’ run 
over,” drawled the cart’s occupant, while Lige looked on 
wonderingly, sizing me up, I am sure, as one bereft of reason. 
‘An’,” continued the cart’s occupant, “it’s to Elijah here 
you owe your life. I never would ’ave seen ye, but he pinted 
to ye with his years.” 

The old-timer chuckled with satisfaction at his dry humor, 
‘and I smiled. 

‘Lige,’’. said I, bowing deeply, courtier-fashion, my hand 
aid affectionately on my heart, ‘‘I do be much oblige to ye,” 
and Lige, condescendingly watching me from the corner of his 
eve, brushed a sand-fly from his back, and looked as if to say in 
depreciatory tones, “Aw, don’t mention it, ol’ topper!” 

Now for the first time I saw the old-timer climbing labori- 
ously from his cart. 

‘ Lige,”’ said he, ‘‘you and me air a-goin’ to spin a yarn. We 
come out here, perambulatin’ about, a-cenewin’ old mem’ries, 
and we finds this ’ere young feller doin’ the same; and I calcu- 
late he'll be a good listener. Besides, Lige, his humble words 
to you make me think o’ the White Oaks, an’ the time that ’ere 
Jimmy Sheffield got me an’ you lost. 
Yaas, stranger, he did git me an’ 
Lige lost. Th’ young upstart!” 

He tied his horse to a low hanging 
limb, and we sat down on the sand, 
with two sturdy pines to lean against. 
The combined effect of the afternoon 
heat and the cool spot on the river- 


bank set me to dreaming 


I won- 
dered of what the tale would be, and 
who the person that my new-found 
friend said I reminded him of. I 
watched the old fellow stroke his 
sandy beard meditatively. His blue 
eyes began to twinkle, as he settled 
himself into a more comfortable 
position. 

‘* Young feller, you do look consid’- 
ble like Jim Sheffield.” 

“And,” said I. 
Jim Sheffield be?” 
looked disappointed. 

“Humph,” he grunted. “I calc’- 
late you must be mew in these arts 
or else you’d know Jim Sheffield. 
Why,” he continued indignantly, 
** Jim’s the most edicated man in this 
whole parish, cause he’s been to 
college,” and he chuckled at his 
triumph 

I concealed a smile, looked in- 
terested and listened my best, as the 
Id fellow continued: 

“Waal, I started out to tell you 
how you made me think o’ Jim. O’ 
course things can happen, and things 
does happen, same as people, an’ 
we can’t help it. It wuz when you 
bowed an’ spoke them humble 
words to Lige that I thinks. ‘Thar’s 
a double fer Jim Sheffield.’ An’ 
mind you, young man, that’s shore a 
compliment.” 


“Who might 
The old fellow 
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and the Compass 


By Douglas Price 
Illustrated by H. McAuslan 


I was deeply obliged to Uncle Dan for the compliment and 
told him so. 

“One day, about ten year ago, when Jim was jest out 0’ 
college, and I wuz consid’ble spry myself, says Jim: ‘Uncle 
Dan, let’s go deer huntin’,’ says he, in his careless way. 

“Whar to?’ Iasks. ‘You know, Jim, deer is mighty scarce 
this side o’ White Oaks swamps.’ 

““*Then to White Oaks we go, Uncle,’ says he, and I looked 
at him astonished. 

‘“**Huh—say, Jim, I know them woods, but White Oaks air 
mighty treacherous. 

“““Pshaw,’ says he. ‘Why here is a little contraption that 
will bring us out o’ any woods. It’s called a compress, Uncle 
Dan.’ 

““Waal, I looked hat compress contraption over, and I 
knowed right then that that thing wouldn’t bring me nor 
anybody else out o’ White Oak swamps. It wuz just a little 
tin box, with a piece o’ glass over it, and a needle inside that 
Jim said p’inted North. I didn’t know quite what to make of 
it, but, says I, ‘Jim’s pioneer stock and he’s been to college. 
Shorely he knows how to come out 0’ White Oaks swamps.’ 
An’ so I says: ‘All right, Jim.’ 

‘“‘ An’ so we packed up an’ left. Jim rode a ole brown mule, 
as lazy a critter as ever I see. An’ Jim carried a fancy rifle an’ 
a horn, and wore a big red sweater he had won at college. He 
shore looked mighty fine. Me an’ Lige wuz together, as we 
allus are, an’ I had Pheebe an’ a good pack o’ hounds. So we 
headed straight for the swamps. 

‘€ An’ then, as dusk came a-settlin’ down over the river, an’ 
everything was gettin’ quiet, and the water seemed to glide 
over the sand bars without even a ripple, Jim an’ me had our 
fire blazin’ an’ a comfitable supply of wood at hand. There 
was just a little haze, like early dusk in Indian Summer, and 
up a straight reach in the river there wuz a high bluff with the 
water a-whirlin’ around its base. An’ old chinquapin tree had 
fallen half-way across the stream, and its branches lay half 
under the water, causin’ little eddies and pools in the current. 
\ “Jim an’ me wuz all happy. We had eat a good meal, and 
the little lonesome feel o’ the river swamps, an’ the drummin’ 
of a wood thrush made us both add another chunk to the 
fire, an’ move a little nearer to its cheerful blaze. An’, too, all 





the stars were beginnin’ to come out, one by one. A mosquito 
sung in my ear, an’ I slapped him off. An’ old green-backed 
bull-frog bellowed his heavy-throated good-night to all the 
river, to me an’ Jim, to Lige an’ the dogs, an’ all the other 
livin’ things in the swamps. 

“‘ After a spell me an’ Jim crawled into our blankets, an’ lay 
whar we cud see the fire blazin’ less all the time, an’ burnin’ 
down to a heap o’ glowin’ red coals. Phoebe lay stretched out 
with her head on her paws, an’ I heard Lige munchin’ a bunch 
o’ Bermuda, an’ I knowed he wuz thinkin’ 0’ the hunt 0’ the 
morrow. For a long while Jim wuz silent, all took up in his 
thoughts. I wuz content to let him be, for I knowed Jim was 
pioneer stock an’ loved the big woods, better’n he did college. 

‘“The wood smoke in my eyes, an’ the river glidin’ by so 
quiet, an’ that trout that kept a-strikin’ in the little shallow 
just a few feet from our tent wuz beginnin’ to make me drowse, 
an’ dream, an’ get quieter and quieter. There is nothin’ in the 
world that will soothe a tired man quicker’n all this, with an 
owl hootin’ somewheres off in the stillness, unless it’s the rain 
a-peltin’ down on a low roof at night. An’ then all at once I 
see ol’ Phoebe git up an’ slink off. A minnit later Bob an’ 
Eatem follered. 


= FTER a while we heard a long-drawn wail that seemed to 

goup an’ down the glen again, an’ I knowed ol’ Phcebe 
had hit the trail. I heard Jim a-shufflin’ in his blankets, an’ 
then a minnit later Bob an’ Eatem took up the cry. I felt the 
hair on the back o’ my neck stiffen, an’ I wuz just happy plumb 
through. Have ye never heard the hounds on the cry at night? 

‘“‘T looked aroun’ an’ Jim wuz up, all beside himself, exited. 
‘Uncle Dan,’ says he, ‘the’ can’t give ye a thrill like this at 
college!’ An’ I’m grateful to Jim Sheffield yet for that remark. 

“‘We wuz both achin’ to go. The cry o’ the hounds would 
rise an’ fall, an’ fust thing I knowed my blood wuz boilin’ at 
fever heat. Oh, it wuz great! 

‘‘ Agin the music come to us on the cool breeze, an’ this time 
I heard a blood-chillin’ ye-e-owl all confused with the howl o’ 
the hounds. ‘A cat, an’ a full-grown one! Watch out, dogs!’ 
says I. 

“*Watch out, bob-cat,’ says Jim. ‘The dogs’ll fix ’im.’ 

‘“‘Lige called to me to say that he wuz as permiscus about 
hittin’ the trail as I wuz. That wuz 
Lige,—always game. But Jiman’ me 
went alone. Jim took a lantern an’ 
a club, but I carried my Winchester, 
for I’m respectin’ 0’ bob-cats 

“The goin’ wuz rough, but afore 
long we come upon the hounds, whar 
they wuz at bay, at the foot o’ an ol’ 
half-rooted tree. Ol’ Phoebe set 
back on her haunches an’ howled, an’ 
Bob run here an’ there, while Eatem 
wuz anxious to eat a bob-cat. Jim 
held the lantern high over his head, 
an’ its rays fell on the leapin’ dogs, 
an’ now an’ then glinted fierce as 
they lit up the eyes o’ the cat. An’ 
then Jim went too close, Eatem 
jumped too far. Hard an’ heavy the 
cat sprung from the tree. With one 
yeowl an’ one swat she sent Eatem 
over backwards into the river. She 
growled and turned, an’ pore Jim 
just natur’ly out-stepped his-self an’ 
run square agin’ a fair sized oak, 
a-smashin’ the lantern an’ his nose. 
‘Ugh!’ he grunted. 

“The dogs wuz too slow. The 
cat wuz gone. Mean’ Jim made our 
way back to camp in the dark. 

“Now friend, I’m jest tellin’ you 
all these things, hopin’ you may like 
to hear ’em. But the thing that 
made my ol’ bones ache with pride, 
is what I’m gonna tell you now. 

‘All through the night Jim wuz 
restless. He kept stirrin’ in his 


blankets an’ sayin’ somethin’ about 
bob-cats. An’ the dogs slunk around 
and whined, an’ Lige neighed, an’ 
the dew from the big broad-leafed 
beech tree we wuz camped under 
kept up a steady patter on the 
(Concluded on page 41) 





They're Off! 


After weeks of expectations and preparations, thousands of scouts 
everywhere are ‘‘off to camp’”’; some for only overnight, while 


others for a week or more. 


They are all equipped with official 


Boy Scout Equipment, some of which are on these pages. 


The Official Boy Scout 
Uniform 

Many Scouts wear the Official Boy Scout 
Uniform all the time,—at school, doing 
chores and following their Scouting Pro- 
gram. It is so comfortable and besides 
giving freedom in every position, has that 
smartness of appearance which character- 
izes all Official Boy Scout Uniforms. It is 
tailored and reinforced to meet all the 
strains of a vigorous Boy Scout’s life. 


Regulation Khaki Shorts 


Made of U. S. A. Government Standard 
Khaki like the rest of the official uniform. 
Well cut and comfortable. Has two front, 
two hip and one watch pocket. Full range 
of sizes same as for breeches. 
No. 511. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 

Price, $1.80 


New Service Shirt 


Low Cut “V” neck without collar and 
short sleeves, allowing ample freedom to 
the muscles of the neck and arms. Double 
breast pockets with embroidered “ Boy 
Scouts of America” strip over right pocket. 
Order by age size. 
No. 687. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 

Price, $1.45 


New Service Shorts 


Extra strong and sturdy, made of good 
wearing khaki. One hip pocket, two side 
pockets and watch pocket with usual belt 
loops. Order by age size. 
No. 688. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 

Price, $1.50 


It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, state size and color. 


Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 


The best way to send money is by post- 
office money order, express money order or 
your personal check. If you find it neces- 
sary to send currency, have the letter regis- 
tered, if possible. 


Our system makes it possible for us to 
deliver your order to the post-office or rail- 
road company WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 


Regulation Scout Coat 


Made of U. S. Standard Khaki which has 
been submitted to sun, acid and strength 
tests. Has notched lapel roll collar, two 
outside Stanley breast pockets and two 
lower bellows pockets. One plait in center 
back extending from yoke to belt, two 
inches wide. Lettering “Boy Scouts of 
America” worked in red silk over right 
breast pocket. Official buttons bearing 
Boy Scout emblem. 


No. 645. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 10 ozs. 
Price, $3.25 


Regulation Khaki Shirt 


Made of standard light weight khaki 
material. Has loose fitting rolling collar 
with neckband and long sleeves. Two out- 
side patch breast pockets with flap. Em- 
broidered “Boy Scouts of America” over 
right breast pocket. Order by age size. 
No. 648. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, $1.80 


Rain Coat 


Absolutely waterproof. Made of 3-ply A-1 

material. Olive drab with extra flap on 

the collar to keep neck dry. For Scouting 

and general use. 

No. 658. Shipping weight, 4 lbs. 
Price, $6.50 


Waterproof Scout Hat 


Suitable for wear with any of the olive 
color rainy weather clothing shown on this 
page for men in sizes up to 7%. Flannel 
lined with ear tabs to button under chin. 
No. 539. Shipping weight, 6 ozs. 

Price, $1.00 


The Official 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 


No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly dressed 
should be without this new practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate for all kinds 
of activit,, whether it be in warm or cool 
weather. They are made of 22-24 oz. all 
wool material. In Boys’ sizes 12 to 18 
years. 
No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $4.95 
For men, order by collar size. 
No. 559. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 600. ‘Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $5.50 


Regulation Scout Breeches 


Equipped with belt loops, two front, two 

hip, one watch pocket. Legs laced below 

knee, to be worn preferably with stockings. 

Modeled full. 

No. 651. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 8 ozs. 
Price, $2.25 


Scout Hat 


The official Boy Scout Hat is made of a 
high grade fur felt material, very light, 
durable and shape-retaining. 

It is a regulation model with low crown and 
wide brim, olive drab felt; ventilated; silk 
band; detachable wind cord; size 634-734, 
inclusive. 

No. 503. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 


Price, $2.95 
Seascouts 
A NEW SEASCOUT UNIFORM AND 
INSIGNIA FOLDER CAN BE HAD 
BY WRITING TO NATIONAL HEAD- 
QUARTERS. 


No Article is 


is . YF } Official without 
Boy Scout Seal sh Ses Ll this Seal 
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Woolen Stockings 


Very attractive and durable, made from 
pure wool olive drab yarn, reinforced toe 
and heel. Turn down below knee. 


No. 527. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, $1.35 


Cotton Stocking 


A heavy cotton khaki stocking good for 

both summer and winter wear. 

No. 528. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, 50c 


Scout Neckerchiefs 


Plain color Neckerchiefs, Prepaid. 
Price, 50c ea. 


Combination Color Neckerchiefs, Prepaid. 
Price, 60c ea. 


Neckerchief Slide, Prepaid. 
Price, 15c ea. 


Belt 


Khaki Belt, 114 inches wide, with gun- 
metal Scout buckle, with two belt hooks 
for carrying knife and rope. 
No. 529. Shipping weight, 5 ozs. 

Price, 50c ea. 


Official Boy Scout Shoes 


The Official Boy Scout Shoe is sold in three 
distinct styles. Namely, the Heavy Duty 
Shoe, the general purpose Dress Shoe and 
the Oxford. For comfort, good looks and 
long wear, it is not possible to buy better 
shoes than these for the money. Our 
catalogue contains full descriptions. 

Sizes 1 to 6 

Sizés 6% torr... 


Boy Scouts of America 


Department ‘‘D” 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


San Francisco 


583 Market Street 
Dept. ‘‘D”’’ 
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Signal Flag Kits 


The best buy a scout can make. These 
kits afford a most unusual opportunity for 
obtaining complete signal flag outfits at 
less than the actual value of the case which 
holds them. Set consists of 2 pr. flags, 
1 pr. for semaphore signaling, provided with 
separate wooden sticks, and the other for 
Morse signaling with separate long metal 
rods in their sections. All are contained in 


{a special heavy case, with adjustable shoul- 


der strap and rawhide thongs. 
No. 1498. Shipping weight 3% Ibs. 
Price, 45 cents net 


Official Boy Scout Axes 
Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. 
Made of one piece solid steel, hand-forged, 
coated with rust-resisting finish, has head 
for drawing nails. Complete with leather 
sheath. 

No. 1510. ‘‘Plumb” Brand. Prepaid 
Price, $1.80 

No. 1507. “Collins” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 


Official Boy Scout Knives 
Regulation model, large sized stag handle, 
heavy cutting blade, screw driver, bottle 
and can opener, punch blade, shackle for 
hanging on belt. Built to stand rough 
usage. 

No. 1496. “Remington” Make. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
ster” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
No. 1566. “Hammer” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 


The New Official Boy Scout 
Haversack 

Adopted after many months of experiment- 
ing and consultations with hunters, trappers 
and leading camping authorities. It is a 
decided improvement over any haversack 
on the market to-day and is the most 
Practical article of a scout’s equipment. 
No. 573. Shipping weight 2 Ibs. 

Price, $2.50 


No. 1502. 
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THE SUPPLY DEPART- 
MENT HANDLES OLD 
TOWN CANOES. WRITE 
FOR A _ PRICE LIST. 


Featherweight Shelter Tent 


Made of specially processed high quality 
canvas. Thoroughly waterproof. The 
design has met with the unqualified ap- 
proval of all scouts and scout leaders who 
have tried it out. It has an advantage over 
the Army Shelter Tent models because it 
laces up the front, thereby affording pro- 
tection from wind and ‘rain. Length, 84 
inches; width, 46 inches; height, 36 inches. 
Furnished with 9 pegs, two folding poles 
and a carrying case, which makes a good 
pillow when tent is set up. 
No. 1303. Shipping weight, 6 lbs. 

Price, $4.90 


Official High Grade Khaki 
Camp Blanket 


Made of the finest quality pure soft wool. 
Weight 4% lbs. Size 66 x 84 inches. 
No. 1334., Shipping weight 6 lbs. 

Price, each, $6.50 


Official First Aid Belt Pouch 


An outfit that is prized by the entire field 

because it is so compact and still contains 

all the essential ingredients of a first-aid 

pouch. Every scout and scout official 

should have one before starting to canip or 

on a hike. Furnished with canvas belt 

carrier. The contents are as follows: 

Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 ins. x 6 yds. 

Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 6 yds. 

Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 
tin. x 1 yd. 

Envelope H. F. Mercurochrome Gauze 

Tube “First Aid for Burns”’ 

Mercurochrome Swab 

Vivo Rolls in Carton 

Tube Soap in Carton 

Small First Aid Booklet 


No. 1548. 
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Prepaid, 80c 


*‘Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of frying pan with patent 
folding handle into which stick may be in- 
serted for holding over fire, cooking pot 
with cover drinking cup, and stew pan 
which also serves as plate or soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and 
lock together, hence do not rattle. Khaki 
carrying case with adjustable strap. Ship- 
ping weight, 3 lbs. 

No. 1200. Price, $2.25 


‘“‘Upton’’ Mess Kit 
Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup 
can, cup, stew or fry pan and wire broiler. 
Separate handles for each article. All parts 
nest compactly. Easily carried in pocket or 
haversack. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. 
No. 1001. Price, $1.75 


‘“Wear-Ever’’? Aluminum 
Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum, enclosed 
in tight-fitting khaki felt cover which, when 
wet, keeps contents cool. Fitted with re- 
movable adjustable shoulder strap. Can- 
teen is concaved to fit wearer’s hip. Ca- 
pacity slightly over one quart. Shipping 
weight, 2 lbs. 


No. 1466. Price, $2.75 


‘‘Eveready”’ Searchlight 
This is a 3-cell focusing “EVEREADY” 
searchlight with a range of 500 feet. This 
light has exactly the same “EVEREADY” 
features as specified in No. 1553, but it is 
by far a more powerful light. 

No. 1554. Prepaid Price, $3.30 


THREE-CELL BATTERY. For No. 
1554, described above. 
No. 1554A. Prepaid Price, 50c 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Boy Scout 
Equipment Catalogue—Free! 


The Catalogue of Boy Scout Equip- 
ment contains all kinds of information as 
to the right kind of equipment for hiking, 
camping, every sort of scout activity, and 
dozens of other interesting suggestions. 
Sent free if you address “Harry, The 
Guide,”” Room 856, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 








The New Scout Diary 


A little book literally “worth its weight in 
gold.” Filled with indispensable knowledge 
to the scout, it also serves as a source of 
rollicking good fun and merry-making. 
Think of the good times you can have writ- 
ing down all the things that happen during 
the day and then reading about them a year 
later. 

Not only that—it is a dandy way to learn 
the progress you have made in one year. 
Just try it. 


' 15c Each 
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WHAT you eat has a lot to do with how 
you feel. Crisp inviting food helps you keep 
well and peppy. Food like Kellogg’s Pep! 


Pep is health in a package! Crunchy whole 
wheat flakes. The most delicious flavor you 
ever tasted! Contains the vitamins and pep- 
building elements of the whole grain. 


And the bran! Just enough to make it 
mildly laxative. Helps keep you regular. 
Pep makes for pep and vigor. Rugged health 
and strength. 





PEP 


THE PEPPY CEREAL FOOD 


A DELICIOUS FOOD RICH IN Fooo 
UME AND OTHER MINERAL SALTS, 


lp yourself Wo health 
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What about vacation? You'll want to take 
Pep with you camping this summer. On 
hiking trips. It’s great for an outdoor snack! 
For breakfast, dinner or supper. 


Ask your family to serve Pep tomorrow. 
With milk or cream. Extra delicious with 
fruits added —or honey. Eat Pep for pep! 
Your grocer has Pep! 


Made in the famous Kellogg Kitchens at Battle Creek by the Kellogg 

Company, world’s largest producers of ready-to-eat cereals. Makers also of 

Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN, Corn Flakes, Krumbles and New Oata. Other 

plants at Davenport, Iowa; London, Canada; Sydney, Australia. Dis- 

tributed in the United Kingdom by the Kellogg Company of Great Britain. 
Sold by Kellogg agencies throughout the world. 
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Indian Sign Language 
1. What does one smoke signify? 
. What does two smokes signify? 
. What does three smokes signify? 
. What does a number of smokes mean side by side? 
—Scout Bryan ARNOLD. 
. We have arrived safely. 
. Everything is all right. 
. A call for help. 
. They tell the number of honors won. 
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Wolverine 


Can a patrol choose the wolverine as their name?—EDWARD 
STARON. 
Yes. 


State Foresters 


How can scouts join the forest guides?—ScouT SAMUEL J. 
TRAUTMAN. 
By applying to the State Forestry Department. 


Supplies for Insects 


Where can I get insect supplies?p—Scout BENNETT VAN 
Duzer. 
Write to M. J. Hoffman, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Attention of Victor Kaufman 


A. Aldridge, of 307 Elm Street, Rome, N. Y., would like to 
write to you as he is also interested in geology. 


Lone Scouts 
If alone scout is dropped from the troop is he dropped from all 
ione scouts?—LONE ScouT CARL WIESENBERG. 
Lone scouts don’t belong to troops. 


SCOUTMASTER STANLEY H. JAMES, 1014 Noble Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, wants a Luna Moth and other specimens. Trade 
with him. 


Coonskin Cap 
Where can I get coonskin for a cap?—THOMAS RACHAL. 
At any of the fur dealers in any big city. 


Junior Audubon Society 
What is the address of the Junior Audubon Society?—FRED 
WILson. 
1974 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Tracks and Tracking 
What book has tracking in it?—Crcit Brnpinc and R. H. 
ZANE. 
Tracks and Tracking by Joseph Brunner, Published by 
Outing Pub. Co., also Merit Badge Pamphlet on Stalking. 


Lone Scout Uniform 


Is there any uniform for the Lone Scouts?—R. B. NEWTON, JR. 
Yes, the Boy Scout uniform. Lone Scouts are Boy Scouts. 


Camp Fires 
Where can I get information on camp fires? —LESTER OSBORNE. 
The American Boys’ Handy Book of Camp Lore and Wood- 


craft, published by J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa.; Merit 





Badge Pamphiet on Camping; Games and Recreational 
Methods, C. F. Smith. 


Lone Scouts 
Where can I get information about Lone Scouts?— 
Witson NicHots and RALPH CHUBBUCH. 
Write to Chief Lone Scout, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Tanning Hides 
Where can I get a book on tanning hides?p—Howarb ScHULTz. , 
In the American Boy’s Handy Book by Dan Beard it tells 
how to tan hides, or Merit Badge Pamphlet on Leather Work- 
ings; 20c from Supply Department. 


Starting a Troop 
Where do you get information on starting a troop?—THORNTON 
M. TICE. 
Write to National Council Headquarters, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


For a Fire-Set 

What wood is best for fire-by-friction sets, where can I get it?— 
Tueopore S. PETTIL. 

Yucca wood is the best; elm, linden, poplar, are good, and 
the roots of cotton-wood and willow. Find it yourself in the 
forest. Buy yucca from the Woodcraft Equipment Co., 
Independence, Mo. 


Once a Scout, Always a Scout 
Can a scout still be a scout after he is full grown? —GEORGE 
Crouc#. 
The National Commissioner thinks he is full grown, and is 
still a scout. President Roosevelt was full grown and he was 
a scout. 





Young Trees 
Where can I get young trees? 
—CHARLES STOCK. 
Write to Bureau of Forestry at your State 
Capitol. 





1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. r 
5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


Cat Boat 


Where can I get plans for a cat boat?— 
Scout Raymonp Lucas. 

Boating and Boat Building. 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Published 
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The Greatest of Architects—The Spider 
By James G. Whitehurst 

NE day in the summer of 1926 I walked down Front 

Street. It was rather warm—the kind of warmth that 
makes you feel drowsy and lazy. 
I was hot and fatigued, so I began 
hunting for a seat to rest myself. I 
found the coveted seat on the 


the center and there wove the filament neatly and closely 

around the core; after it had reached the width of one and 

one-half inches in diameter he carried the thread farther out, 

extending the space between the threads with every revolu- 
tion. After he reached the circum- 
ference, he started back with it, this 
time weaving more closely together 
than before. 


spun the threads connecting the center directly with the cir- 
cumference, which made it look like spokes in a fairy-like 
chariot wheel. 

When he had satisfactorily completed this he returned to 


Trailing the Kidnappers 


The Further Adventures of Ad and Algy 











window-sill of one of our hardware 
stores. The sill was narrowly 
built, therefore I was compelled 
to sit sidewise or at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees from the 
window. 

And as I sat there I noticed a 
small object moving about inside of 
the glass window, which proved, 
upon a minute examination, to be a 
spider. This spider was rather 
large: its body being about one-half 
of an inch in length; the total 
prolixity was a little over an inch. 

The spider was spinning a web. 
When I first began watching this 
little animal, it had spun only a few 
guy threads. It then carried several 
threads up and down, making a 
framework for the webbed snare. 
These filaments were very strong, 
one of which easily supported the 
weight of this spider. To get a true 
conception of the strength of one of 
those tiny fibers we must use larger 
objects for comparison; for example, 
if the ordinary sewing silk would 
hold the weight of a large man we 
might be able to comprehend the 
monstrous strength of one of those 
filamentous threads. 

The little architect then went to 
the place where he had decided to 
have the center of his web. There he 


1927 


PART III 


ALGY sat down in deep thought 
until he found that he was 
sitting in deep mud. It was a damp 
situation but he arose superior to it. 
“That door,” he murmured, “I 
see my way through it. A door, 
both sides of which is outside isn’t 
much use. Hanging is too good for 
a 


“He went back and took the door 
down. With his axe he made three 


and these he pushed still farther out, 
making a boardwalk three planks 
long. Berengaria, carrying Ad, 
went out on to the outermost 


placed it beside plank number 3. 
Crawling out on it he took plank 
number 2 and placed it in front of 
number 3. Berengaria walked on to the new extension. 
Algy then took the vacated plank and put it beside Beren- 
garia’s. He crawled on and taking the one he had just left 
he pre as before and made of it a new extension. 
In this way Algy and company crossed the swamp. 

About one hundred yards or so away was the house. It 
was a large farmhouse which, including the attic rooms, was 
three stories high. “‘I’ll reconnoiter,” said Algy. Leaving 
Berengaria and Ad he approached the building. He found a 
stable at the far end and looki through a crack in a 
door, which opened into a cove: Passageway which con- 
nected with the house, he saw through an open doorway at 
the far end a farmer reading a newspaper by the light of the 





lamp which shone through the win- 
dow overlooking the swamp. This 
man he recognized as an acquain- 
tance of Grampaw’s. 

He went around to the front door 
and knocked. The farmer answered 
and recognized Algy. Algy ex- 
plained his issi and the as- 
tonished farmer to help. 
“Stay for the night,”’ he said. ‘‘ You 
can sleep up in the attic.” 

Algy tabled Berengaria and Ad, 
and taking a candle with him he 
went upstairs. The door to the attic 

m was cl Algy set the 
candle on a box opposite the door, 
for the door took some effort to push 
open. It] opened suddenly and to 
Algy’s surprise and horror there 
stood in a crouching ture the 
silhouetted figure of a big man on 
the outside of the attic window which 
was directly opposite the door. 

Algy banged the door shut and 
rushed down the stairs calling on the 
farmer. |The farmer grabbed a shotgun and both he and Algy 
rushed out into the yard. Algy turned his flash-light on the 
window, but there was nobody there and shutters were 
closed! No ladder, no footprints on the ground under 
window! “He’s on the roof somewhere,” said Algy. ‘“‘He 
must have let himself over with a rope and has gone back 

same way.” 

“Hold the gun,” said the farmer. “‘I’ll get another and I’ll 
get on the roof from the stable end. If you see him, shoot!” 

In a short time a voice came Over the gable end, saying, 
“Don’t shoot, it’s me!” It was the farmer who poked his 
head over the edge. “‘Nobody’s been up here,” he said. The 
mysterious apparition had gone—but where? 





Can You Finish It—For $10.00? 


This is the third installment of a serial. As you see, the installment ends with its characters in a difficulty. 
For the best solution of she problem, told in two hundred words or less, BOYS’ LIFE will award a prize of $10.00, 


the Editors being the judges. 


Send your solution to reach this office on or before June 15th, addressed to ‘‘ The Editors, Readers’ Page Contest, 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City.’’ 


Any reader may compete and may introduce one new character, but only one—a human being, an animal, a 


bird or a fish. 


Manuscripts must be typed or written legibly in ink on paper 8% by I1 inches. None will be returned, and 


no letters will be written in regard to them. 


When he was going around the 
third time a fly ran into the snare 
and was caught. The little animal 
neatly cut the threads and took the 
fly from the web. I thought that 
he would immediately devour the 
insect; but, to my surprise, he 
coated it with a substance that re- 
sembled black saliva which he 
excreted from his mouth; when it 
was well-covered and rolled up in a 
ball, until it was about the size and 
shape of a B-B shot, he carried it 
across to the center and fastened 
it there with the fibers that he wove 
around it. 

He then returned to the place 
where he had left off at the time 
when he found the fly and began 
again. This time I watched him 
more closely; and contrary to the 
common belief that the silken 
threads are derived from his mouth, 
I found that they came out of a 
vent in the lower and rear part of his 
anatomy. It was pulled out and 
fastened by the two rear feet or 
claws. He just pulled one thread 
across another and it stuck, appar- 
ently without glue or cement; and 
once thus fastened it could not be 
parted without breaking the fila- 
ments in two. 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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Howto Earn a Merit Badge 
for Bugling 


| Be never yet heard of a Boy Scout that wouldn’t want to get a Merit 
Badge for bugling. Of course, to win this’highly prized honor, you 
must first become a good bugler. That’s not difficult, provided you 
buy a good bugle, one that is easy to play. 


Now—according to Bandmaster R. E. McGeary, First Battalion, 
N. M., New York, N. Y., the King Bugle is “far and away the best 
instrument ....”. Bandmaster McGeary knows. He has tested them 
all. And the King Bugle is “official” for scout’s use. 


Here’s What You Get When You Buy a “King” 


You get the finest Boy Scout Bugle is included with each Bugle; also a tag 
made, regardless of cost. Yet the King which when signed and returned entitles 
Bugle sells for only six dollars, includ- you to a Guarantee Bond 

ing all shipping charges from factory to So—cut off the coupon. Write your 
you. It is made of solid brass, highly name and address on it plainly. Enclose 
polished—silver-plated mouthpiece. a check or a money order for six dollars 
and in a few days you'll have in your 
hands the finest bugle ever made for Boy 
Scouts. Or go to the nearest music store 
where band instruments are sold and ask 
for the King Scout Bugle. Your money 
back if you’re not perfectly satisfied. 


It comes to you wrapped in tarnish- 
proof paper; packed in a strong, hand- 
some carton sealed at each end to pre- 
vent tampering. Free Instruction Book 
(worth fifty cents if sold separately) 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5220-88 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O, 





Instruction Manuat 
packed with bugle. 







Guarantee Tag—mai! t0 
us to get Guarantee Bond. 






Tin Can 


Y TELEPHONE bell rang not long ago 

and my ear heard, “‘ Bradley speaking— 

Can I count on you for next Saturday to give 

our Scout Officials some more examples of your 
Tin Can Cooking?” 

I had been more or less shut up in a steam- 
heated office for three months and it was with 
| real satisfaction that I found my date-pad 

showed a vacancy for Saturday afternoon. 

| You sure can count onme. Will you have the 
| supplies?” “Yes—I suppose a half dozen 
potatoes, some bananas and frankfurters are 
what you need.” That was agreeable and he 
was also asked to pick up a half dozen tin cans, 
freshly emptied. 

I had not given a great deal of thought to 
this ‘Tin Can” method of individual cooking 
until last summer, when asked to help in a 
program of instruction in outdoor cooking, it 
occurred to me to ask if it was known to local 
men and I found that it was new to them. 
While the discovery was my own, I have always 
known that something of the sort was an old 
tradition with the tramp and hobo, but I had 
always thought of it in connection with 
“Mulligan Stew.” 

The discovery came one day in the suburbs 
of New York when out with a bunch of scouts. 
They were impatient for something to eat and 
would not wait for the fire to burn down to a 
bed of coals but threw their potatoes into a 
fresh fire and burned them nearly to a crisp. 
Even with a bed of hot ashes or coals, I knew 
from boyhood trials that more often than 
otherwise the “spuds” would be charred and 
burned and with a nice hard core uncooked. 
There was a tin can handy from the inevitable 
beans and I popped a potato into it, shoved it 
into the fire and twenty minutes later it was 
finely and evenly baked in this little tin oven. 
“Tin Can Cooking” for me had its beginning. 

Saturday came, gloomy and threatening as 
could be in December; warm enough for rain, 
but by eleven o’clock it cleared and by 2 P. M. 
we had arrived in Mac’s car at “Bean Hill” in 
the suburbs, so called because “‘ Boy Scouts use 
it for camps and Bean Holes.” No one was in 
sight but a “‘Coo EE” brought a shout from 
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Cooking 


By Major Samuel T. Stewart 


the top of the hill and we found three men 
building a fire on damp ground on the wind- 
swept crest. This was the “Rabbit Stew 
Squad” which proved their worth in the later 
feast even though they did call for help in the 
peeling of vegetables and the procuring of 
stones for supporting the boiler and for wind- 
break. 

My fireplace was built in a few minutes with 
flat stones for the bottom—and raised sides and 
end—about twenty-four inches in length and 
ten inches in width. For tinder, grasses which 
topped the snow and top leaves dried by the 
wind. Fuel from dead branches was sufficiently 
dry to catch and by the time my stunt was 
called there was a splendid bed of coals. Some 
twenty men gathered round. In one can went 
an Irish potato, in two others sweet potatoes. 
The “Murphy” and one sweet were buried in 
the coals and one sweet thrown on top of the 
fire. Two old pieces of tin found on the ground 
were put on top of the fire and on this were 
roasted frankfurters and bananas, turned from 
time to time to prevent burning and to get 
even cooking. It had been my intention to, 
melt the solder of a tin can and use the flat side: 
for this purpose but the soldered can seems to 
have disappeared and the crimped cans must 
be cut. Not being prepared for this, I used the 
old tin and slid a can over the end of a limb, just 
big enough to fit it and cut the top off with a® 
hand axe; the stub can, an inch and a half 
high was used for the next trial, that of frying 
anegg. Not being sure of having bacon grease 
I had brought along a pound can of vegetable 
fat, easy to carry, and without the strong 
taste of lard or expense of butter. Salt was: 
carried in an envelope. The first egg was 
scrambled, stirred up with a knife and passed 
around for sampling, the second was not dis- 
turbed with the knife and sunny side up, one 
man ate it with a relish. The hot can was 
handled with a pair of cutting pliers, a useful 
adjunct to any kit. 

While getting things going before the crowd 
came, I had boiled a big, fat Irish potato 
and part of this was now fried in the tin can 

(Concluded on: page 55) 
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Big Bat 


(Concluded from page 10) 


















earning his living by playing baseball, it isn’t 
as much play as it is downright hard work. 
Here is how the Babe will have to spend his 
summer, from now until the close of the sea- 
son. He will make eight trips around the 
country—I don’t know how many thousand 
miles that is. He will have to spend forty- 
nine nights on sleepers and remain in each city 
on an average of four days in succession, al- 
though he will make some ‘one night’ stands, 
so to speak. He will have to report for prac- 
tice at the field soon after breakfast. There 
will be little in the way of lunch before the 
game. The game will start each day at either 
half past two, three, or half past three, and 
for more than two hours he will have every 
nerve and muscle keyed up to the highest 
pitch of physical and nervous excitement until 
the game is ended. Only then will he have 
comparative mental freedom and rest. He will 
eat his big meal of the day, then spend an 
hour or two in relaxation (unless he has to rush 
to catch a train), and he will go to bed early, 
mighty tired. Match that against the every-day 
routine of the average fellow and tell me whether 
Babe Ruth isn’t a hard-working man. 

“Tired! I’ve seen him ready to drop. 
After the adventure in the movies, we packed 
up and boarded the train at Los Angeles for 
New York. When we got into the drawing- 
room, the Babe just broke down. ‘Believe 
me, I’m so tired I’m going to bed and I’m 
going to sleep until we get to New York,’ 
he told me. I said, ‘By all means do it, Babe, 
you need the rest.’ He crawled in between 
the sheets and dropped right off to sleep. But 
we had not gone a hundred miles on our east- 
ward trip when things began to happen. At 
every station the train was flagged and scores 
of telegrams piled in from small towns all 
along the route requesting the Babe to ‘just 
stand on the observation platform and greet 
a little group of well-wishing citizens or Boy 
Scouts.’ And as tired as the Babe was he had 
to crawl out of bed every fifty or a hundred 
miles and wave to a little group of his admirers. 
Good-hearted Babe, he couldn’t say no to any 
one! Whenever the train stopped at the end 
of a division or in a large town, a gang of re- 
porters would climb aboard and talk with the 
Babe or take his picture. And when we ar- 
rived in Chicago it took twenty special police- 
men to keep the crowd back. 

“Well, anyhow,’ said the Babe, ‘it’s a 
straight run from Chicago to New York. [I'll 
get eighteen hours sleep.’ But he didn’t. In 
Cleveland five reporters boarded the train and 
rode to Buffalo with us. In Buffalo four more 
joined us and went on to Albany. And at 
Albany several New York City newspaper 
men got on the train to ride to New York with 
us. The Babe didn’t get five minutes relaxa- 
tion or sleep from Chicago to New York. You 
can believe he has to be in fine physical condi- 
tion just to stand that sort of thing, let alone 
swatting out home-runs at the rate he has to 
to keep his followers happy. 

““When the Babe is in a game he has to be 
just a little bit more alert and on his toes than 
the rest of the players, because a great deal 
more is expected of him. Each time he goes 
to the bat thousands are expecting him to do 
something spectacular. If he swings on the 
ball and connects and it goes soaring off into 
the bleachers or over the fence the roar that 
greets his achievement mounts to the skies. 
But if he doesn’t connect, and if he fans— 
well you know how some fellows in the stands 
act then. They actually boo and hiss him, 
just as if he hadn’t been trying his best to 
deliver that home-run that was expected of him. 
_ “The Babe’s batting ability comes primarily 
from the fine co-ordination between quick act- 
ing muscles, accurate eye, and swiftly thinking 
brain. Those three faculties must be tied up 
together; teamed up to the finest degree of 
perfection, to permit him to deliver the goods 
as often as he does every season. 

“And unless the Babe is in the finest kind 
of physical condition; unless every organ is 
functioning perfectly; unless his stomach is 
right, his head and eyes are clear, and he is 
right up on his toes, that fine co-ordination will 
be lacking. His batting average will fall off 
then and his usefulness in the national pastime 
will decrease in proportion. 

“But with all his popularity and with all 
the hard work, the Babe is very much a big 
boy. He loves boys—and has a great deal 
of enthusiasm for the Boy Scouts. He will 
give up a more serious engagement quite fre- 
quently to romp with a bunch of boys. Out in 
Los Angeles, for instance, he was asked to 
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Big League Mitts 


and Gloves 


Designed by Babe Ruth 
for the stars of tomorrow 


ELLOWS, here are regular Big League Mitts and 

Gloves, built especially for you. Designed by Babe 
Ruth, with his signature on every glove. Made by Reach, 
the most famous athletic goods house in America. And 
sold to you at prices well below their actual values. 


Specially priced because Reach has determined to give 
American boys a new value in regular Big League Gloves. 
Real, regulation horsehide gloves that any diamond star 
would be proud to flash. Far different from the cheap, 
flimsy “‘boys” gloves you so often see. 


Reach, through long years of experience, has learned 


how to build catching quality into a glove, so that when ~ 


a ball hits the glove, it sticks in it. And all Reach gloves 
are formed to fit the hand perfectly. 


One of these Babe Ruth Home Run Specials will im- 
prove your game. It will back you to the limit, give you 


Made 
by 
REACH 


new confidence, and help you play better, faster ball. 


These Big League gloves are priced so low that there 
is no need to make some old makeshift glove do for this 
season. Some of the models of the Babe Ruth Home Run 
specials are described below. Look over these marvelous 
gloves! And decide on the one you want! 





% BABE RUTH 





Home Run Specials 


at unusually low prices 

















A roaring liner to deep center. 
Snatch it if you can ...and you 
CAN, with a glove that’s built to 
take ’em. This one is! 


REF2 Made of oak brown grain 
horsehide leather. Lined and 
seamed in snappy yellow leather, with 





Aa 





A wild pitch! Leap high, catcher. 

Spear it if you can. But, when you 

do get your fingers on it—will the 

ball stick? Yes, with the kind of a 

mitt that makes ’em stick—like 
“4 this one. 


RC2 Made of oak brown horse- 
hide leather. Leather laced 
throughout. Extra heavy felt and as- 
bestos padding. Double rows of stitch- 
ing. Built to fit the hand perfectly, by 
men who know their baseball. At $5.00, 
a splendid saving over its regular Big 
League value. 











tan leather lacing all around the wrist. 


lz 


Special web between thumb and fore- 
finger. And hand-formed pocket, built 
up with the finest felt. This glove is 
only $3.50. For a Big League glove, 
the finest value ever offered. 


How to get these 


LY dirt at the Ist base bag. Mitt—dig 
‘ 


Right off the bat. Zip! Into the 
it out. This Big League mitt will! 


RB1 Skillfully built of rich, golden 

brown, grain horsehide. Gray 
leather binding with brown leather 
lacing around the entire edge, and at 
thumb. This permits you to form any 
kind of a pocket you want. Thumb is 
of special construction, for strength 
and comfort. Heel is scientifically pad- 
ded with asbestos and extra quality 
felt. $5.00 for this mitt—a price you 
can’t even equal. 

















Big League Gloves 


Your sporting goods dealer probably has the Babe Ruth Home 
Run Specials. Drop in and look over all the models of these great 
gloves. When you see them, you’ll want one more than ever. 

If you can’t locate the store carrying the Home Run Specials, 
clip out the coupon and mail it to us. Just name the glove you 
want by its letter and number. You needn’t send any money. You 
can pay the mail man when he brings you your Big League model 
of the Babe Ruth Home Run Specials. 


Fellows, these gloves are priced well below their actual Big 
League values. This is your opportunity to get a glove similar to 
the ones the stars use. And it will help you to become a star your- 
self. Just send in the coupon. 








A. J. Reacn, Wricut & Ditson, Inc. B, L.—-827 


P. O. Box 61, City Hall Station, New York City. 


Please send me, postage free, ll Model (put in number 


and letter shown in picture). I will pay the postman on delivery. IfIdo 
not like the glove, it is understood I can return it within 5 days, and my 
money will be refunded, without any questions asked. 
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OFFICIAL FIRST AID KIT 


Boy SCOUTS #& AMERICA 





Saver & Biack oe 








«Make this dandy First Aid Kit 
one of your summer pals 


It'll come in mighty handy should one of the fel- 
lows meet with an accident—a deep cut or a bad 
burn. For then you'll have everything needed to 
apply the right sort of First Aid in a jiffy. Carry it 
in your pocket or on your Scout belt, for it slips 
into a canvas case fitted with a loop. And the kit, 
complete, costs only 80 centsat your druggist’sor from 
the Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America. 


New York - Toronto 


Bauer & Black...... Chicago 


© B. & B., 1927 


THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KIT... MADE TO THE 
SPECIFICATIONS OF BOY SCOUT HEADQUARTERS 


Hits and Homers 


~Plenty of Them~ 
In Bahe'RuthsBat 


HERE is only one “Babe’’ Ruth. Home-runner 
champion; leading slugger; all-’round player; 
friend of American boys! What a wallop is carried in 
that trusty Louisville Slugger he swings at the plate! 


Do you know that “‘Babe”’ Ruth’s exact model is 
sold by your local Louisville Slugger dealer? Not one 
“like” it— but the selfsame bat Ruth himself has 
made in our factories. His facsimile signature burnt 
in the barrel end, and the Louisville Slugger oval 
trademark; identify it as genuine. There are hits 
and homers— plenty of them—in Ruth’s bat 
for you, too. Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Incor- 
porated, 460 Finzer Street, Louisville, Ky. 


Free! Fascinating New Book 
*“Famous Sluggers of 1926!” 


Profusely illustrated with new pic- 
tures of your favorite teams and 

players. 32 large size pages. Best 
baseball book in years. 


Write for your copy 
today. It’s free. 

























BABE RUTH 





_e 
Hillerich & Br 


on 
adsby Company 
Louieville, Kentucky 





Gentlemen: 





I just saw the four dozer bats 
of my model which you sent for 
the Citisens Military Training 
Camps 





I certainly want to thank you 
for giving these bats and I know 
the boys around the country will 
be your friends. 

So far as I am concerned, you 
know I am one of the most loyal 
users your bat has. 

With beet wishes, 


% Guts GEL 




























A letter from Ruth. Above, 
Ruth, his arms filled with 
Louisville Slugger Bats de- 
livered by airplanetoC.M.T. 
Camps last summer. 

Ruth's bat is one of twelve 
“Autograph” models of fa- 
mous players included in the 
Louisville Slugger line. Many 
other styles, too. See them all 
at your dealer's. 
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umpire a game between the Boy Scouts and 
the boys from some one of the local institu- 


tions, I think it was an orphanage. He was 
late in getting to the game. It had started 
and the Boy Scouts were at the bat. Babe 
took his place behind the pitcher. 

“*How are you, Bud? Fine? That’s 
great. What’s the score?’” 

““Twelve to nothin’ favorin’ th’ Boy 


Scouts,’” said the pitcher. 

“Hum, they’re a little ahead of you, aren’t 
they?’” said the Babe with a grin. 

“*Little ahead, nothin’. This is on’y the 
first innin’. We ain’ had our turn at bat 
yet,’”’ said the pitcher spitting into his glove. 

“The Babe believes in sand-lot baseball for 
boys. It is the greatest kind of a body builder. 
I believe in it too. But I want to say right 
here that you boys want to take mighty good 
care of yourselves if you ever hope to be the 
fine physical specimen the Babe is to-day. It 
is the first fifteen years of your life that builds 
the foundation for what you will be later on. 
Get into condition now as a Boy Scout and 
stay in condition. 

“Be careful first of all of what you eat. I'll 
give you Babe Ruth’s training diet. It is 
ideal for a healthy boy. Follow it and you 
can’t go wrong. No smoking. No tea. No 
coffee—not any. It is BAD for you—you 
can put that in Capital letters too. Don’t 
overdo your exercise. By that I mean don’t 
burn yourself out. If you are good at baseball, 
don’t play every day all day and neglect other 
things. Too many athletes burn themselves 
out and are in the discard long before they 
should be, simply because they overdo it. 
Everything in moderation—that is the best 
practice. 

“Don’t eat a big hearty meal and then go 
out and play. That’s all wrong. Big leaguers 
do not eat before a game, or if they do they 
eat very sparingly, crackers and milk or some- 





THE team in the field is one run in the lead; 

there are two men out, but opposing players 
| are dancing off first and second, eager to score 
| on the “‘two-bagger” that they expect from the 
| heavy hitter who has come to bat. The pitcher 
|seems to be concentrating his attention on 
| striking out the batter. The runner at second 
edges a little farther toward third. Suddenly 
the pitcher whirls and the ball speeds to second, 
into the glove of the baseman who has run, as 
if he had divined the play. The runner is out 
by a foot, and a possible score has been pre- 
vented. 

Ten chances to one this play that worked 
so well had been 
planned before the 
game—it was a bit 
of clever teamwork, 
although it seemed 
to the unobserving 
spectator the result 
of luck. Many a 
baseball team has 
been saved by catch- 
ing runners off the 
bases at critical 
points in the game. 
What is the method 
by which some teams 
regularly take their 
toll of opposing base 
runners? 

A catcher may 
sometimes put a man 
out by a quick throw 
to third, but as a 
rule more men are caught “napping” at first 
and second. One reason is that a runner at 
third takes a shorter lead than he would at 
the other two bases. When the play is at sec- 
ond, the catcher is the best man to give the 
signal that starts it. Suppose a base runner 
is standing well away from the bag at sec- 
ond. The catcher gives a signal that is seen 
by pitcher and baseman alike; simultaneously 
the pitcher whirls to throw, and the infielder 
runs to cover the base. Often the shortstop 
and second baseman alternate in this duty, so 
that the runner has to watch more than one 
opponent. The signal may be simply the open- 
ing of a hand, and it should be so plain that the 
center-fielder can see it also, and rush in to 
back up the baseman, in case the pitcher’s 
throw is wild. 

Generally no signal is given for the attempt 
| to catch a man at first; the pitcher can watch 

the runner and judge for himself the appropri- 





Catching Men 


By Edwin 





The catcher is many times the uncredited 
cause of an out 


BOYS’ LIFE 


thing light. After the game they pile in the 
fuel to rebuild the torn-down tissues. Playing 
hard after eating takes the blood away from the 
stomach to other centers. It should be busy 
in the stomach taking care of the food. Rest 
an hour after eating, then play. 

“Don’t go out and play with your street 
clothes on and become all wet with: perspi- 
ration, then go back into the class-room and 
sit around all day in wet, soggy clothing. 
That is harmful. Have regular baseball or 
athletic duds to put on. Sweat as much as 
you can, then come in to the showers, take a 
bath and put your dry street clothes on after- 
ward. You will never catch cold doing that, 
and you will feel one hundred per cent better 
for your game. 

“Don’t think that the game is everything. 
After all, the fun you get out of playing and the 
fun you give the other fellow playing with you 
is the thing that counts. Play to win of 
course, but play fair and give the other fellow 
a sporting chance. Watch your physical 
condition, and be a good sport and you are 
bound to be a big man in any line of athletic 
endeavors.” 


Babe Ruth’s Training Diet 


After the exercise and bath a large glass of 
orange juice. 

Breakfast—Stewed fruit with cream. Cereal, 
any cereal, to which add a spoonful of butter, 
milk and cream. Dark bread toasted, with 
plenty of butter. Cocoa, chocolate, fruit juice 
or hot water. Between breakfast and lunch 
a glass of milk and crackers. 

Lunch—Large plate of cream soup. A 
vegetable plate, to which add plenty of butter. 
Muffins and ice cream. Between lunch and 
dinner a glass of milk and crackers. 

Dinner—Soup, a helping of meat, two 


vegetables. Dark bread, buttered. Average 
dessert. A hot drink. 

off the Bases 
Tarrisse 


ate moment. The baseman is always ready to 
receive the ball if he is in his correct position, 
for until the pitcher starts to deliver the ball to 
the batsman, the first-baseman should remain 
on the bag. The right-fielder should run in to 
back up the man at first in case the pitcher 
makes a wild throw. 

A very important element in the success of 
these plays is the pitcher’s method of making his 
throw. The right-handed boxman, in throwing 
to second, should whirl to the Jeft, using his 
right foot as a pivot and making the turn and 
throw in one continuous motion. It seems more 
natural to some young players to turn to the 
right, but that turn 
makes it necessary to 
draw back the arm 
before delivering the 
ball. The left-handed 
pitcher should turn 
to the right. A little 
practice will show 
you how much 
time this method 
saves. 

In getting the ball 
to first, many pitch- 
ers acquire a forearm 
snap delivered from 
the natural position 
in the box. This has 
the advantage of do- 
ing away with all 
preliminary motion. 
The ideal throw to 
any of the bases is 
one that can be caught about a foot from the 
ground, where it can instantly be “put on” 
a runner who tries to slide back to safety; and 
it is always made to the bag rather than to the 
baseman; it is the baseman’s duty to be on 
hand. 

A more complicated method of catching 
a man at second has been used with much suc- 
cess by some college teams. It requires a little 
exercise in counting. The pitcher and the men 
covering the middle base learn to count in 
unison, for instance, to the number five. In 
the play the catcher gives the signal as usual, 
and the other men begin to count themselves. 
At “four” the baseman starts like a flash for 
second; at “five” the pitcher whirls, and if the 
play is well executed, ball and baseman meet 
at the bag. With practice, a second can be 
saved in this way, and a second in a close de- 
cision means the difference between success and 
failure. 
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Lige and the 


Compass | 
(Concluded from page 33) 








ground, all night long. Me, I couldn’t sleep 
at all, an’ I wuz sure glad when everything got 
deathly still an’ gray. I got up an’ stirred the 
coals. Two or three little ones wuz still red, 
and they stared at me through the darkness, 
lookin’ jest like a cat’s eyes, fringed as they 
wuz by a rim o’ cold, gray ashes. 

“T got the fire to burn, an’ the coffee made, 
jest as day broke. Me an’ Jim had a snack, an’ 
then hit fer the swamps, the dogs runnin’ ahead 
o’ us an’ behind us. 

‘Arter awhile Jim pulled out that compress 
o’ his’n, an’ looks it over, quizzical like. 

“*Um-hm—Now le’s see,’ he says. ‘This 
oughter be North,’ an’ he pinted off through 
the woods. I looked, an’ see nothin’ but oak 
flats an’ trees comin’ up from the gineral 
direction he had pinted. 

“*But, Jim,’ Isays. ‘The sun’s swingin’ low 
now, an’ leanin’ that away, an’ the sun sets in 
the west!’ 

“Jim looked me over. ‘That’s so,’ he ad- 
mitted, thoughtful. ‘But the compress says 
it’s North, Uncle Dan.’ 

“T tuk this in, an’ thought about it, an’ shook 
my head, awful weary. I knowed right then 
that that “compress contraption was crazy. 
I tol’ Jim so. ‘That thing’s too fur gone to 
talk about!’ I snorts, but Jim looked insulted, 
an’ says: 

““¢C’mon, Uncle Dan, we'll be in camp inside 
o’ an hour.’ 

“‘Wal, we started out fer the north I knowed 
wuz west,'an’ traveled along fer about an hour, 
before Jim says: ‘We’d oughter be gettin’ 
somewheres by now.’ 

“T thought so too, so we looked aroun’. I 
saw an ol’ tree that looked familiar, so I begins | 
to think how long this’ll keep up. 

“‘Wa-al, bless goodness, inside o’ another 
hour I looked up, an’ thar wuz that cypress 
ag’in. I looked down an’ see fresh tracks, whar 
we had just passed, an’ thar, close by, wuz the 
little creek. We rode over to the cypress 
ag’in, an’ got off our horses, an’ set down to 
think it over. 

“Uncle Dan,’ says Jim. ‘It looks like we 
are in fer it.’ 

“«Tn fer it? How?’ 

““Lost!’ 

‘Jim says this awful gloomy, an’ I could see 
he had trusted that compress contraption, an’ 
when it failed him, it wuz a hard blow. All 
the Sheffields wuz true friends, y’know, an’ 
they all hated double crossers. | 

“<Huh—Jim, the sun sets in the west, | 
don’t it? An’ moss grows on the north or the 
south side o’ a tree? Answer me, Jimmie, 
north or south?’ 

“*South,’ says Jim, lookin’ sheepish. 

“‘Now, that’s my knowledge,’ says I. 
‘An’ it’s more’n that compress contraption o’ 
yourn. I didn’t like the looks o’ that outfit 
from the start. You tried, an’ we didn’t come 
out o’ the swamps, an’ I ain’t gonna tackle the 
job. Now, Jim, we’re goin’ back to camp.’ Jim 
grins, an’ allows as how he hopes I’m right. 

“So we all went down to the creek an’ tuk a 
big drink o’ water. Then we went back an’ I 
pinted Lige toward what I thought wuz 
north. 

““Wait,’ says Jim, ‘that ain’t——’ 

“*Vou, Jim,’ stern like, ‘my try.’ 

“**Lige,’ says I, pattin’ him on the neck. 
‘Le’s go home to camp, boy.’ 

“Lige rolled his eyes at me, an’ snorted, an’ 
then lit out, away from whar Jim had been 
a-goin’, an’ away from whar I wanted to go. 
Now, friend, you kin believe it or not, but 
inside o’ an hour and a half we wuz in camp, 
eatin’ supper. Jim looked sheepish, an’ I felt 
foolish, but I says to him: 

“Jim, which way did you say the hand in 
the compress pinted?’ 

““Jim eat a big mouthful o’ hunters’ stew, 
an’ then he said: 

““Tt don’t pint, Uncle Dan, because it’s 
broke. Must ha’ broke it las’ night.’ 

““‘Hu-umph—too easy to break. No good!’ 

“He wuz quiet fer a while, an’ then he says: 

““Uncle Dan, which side o’ a tree did you 
Say moss grows on?’ 

“The south side—’ I begins, but Jim, he’s 
grinnin’ from ear to ear, an’ I seen his point, an’ 
I grinned too— 

“Usually,” says I. 

‘hat’s so,’ he says. ‘An’ whois it here who 

knows the most about gettin’ out 0’ swamps?’ 

_'‘Lige,’ says I, an’ I got up an’ went out to 
ive my ol’ hoss a lump o’ sugar.”’ 
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What if Bob does fall— 
Your Kodak will catch him 


Here’s a picture for youralbum. Photog- 
raphy, the Kodak way, is fun for everyone— 
and all so easy, too. 


Whatever you do, it’s always more sport 
with a Kodak along. 


Kodaks, $5 up 
At your Kodak dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., re Kodak city 
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KIPPER of your own staunch ship! A powerful mo- 
tor on the stern that will drive you swiftly wherever 
you wish to go! A motor that starts with finger tip 

ease—a motor so reliable that you can shove off for a 


week’s cruise as carefree as for an hour’s spin. 


Use the Super Elto on any boat—on any water! Light to 
carry, easy to stow on the running 
you rudder steering—you can 


of the car. Gives “a 


steer and control motor 


from any seat in the boat. ee foaming speed on 


light craft and abundant power 


The beautiful Elto book will help 
tells how useful the Super Elto is on fishing trips, at 


eavy family boats. 
de your dad— 


the summer cottage and for all-round family enjoyment. w 

It’s free—send for it. ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR 
COMPANY, Ole Evinrude, President, Department 58, = 
Mason Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Turns the rowboat 
into a launch 
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Every morning —Rise and Shine with 
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( scHOOL BOYS 


Do Teachers Fall Down 
on the Job? 


““P'T"HE parents of this generation at 
high school remember .. . anx- 
ious periods when the teacher 
called for shoes to be shown, to see 
that the polish went all the way 
around” says The New York Sun in 
an editorial pointing out that “now- 
adays... teachers ... say never a 
word about neatness in polishing 
your shoes.” 

The old-time teachers taught that 
habits of neatness and thorough- 
ness make for success — and that 
you cannot be neat unless your shoes 
are well shined. 

Times haven’t changed a bit in 
this respect. But don’t wait for 
teacher to spur you, boys! You do 
want to be successful — so be neat 
and “spend two minutes a day op 
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Davenport Scouts Demon- 
strate Preparedness 


A TUG-OF-WAR has always 

been a feature of the 
Davenport, Iowa, Field Meet. 
While not distinctively a scout 
activity, it provides lots of fun 
and serves the troops to keep 
older boys in Scouting. 

Every troop in the city has 
practiced this sport. Recently 
we were told that one day a 
message was brought in to the scout camp thata 


b% 
“ap 


| hiking party had found, about a half-mile down 


the river, a horse which had become mired, and 
apparently left there exhausted for a day and a 
half without food and water. There was 
evidence that others had tried to rescue the 
horse, but had failed, and had left it to die of 
thirst and ex- 
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3 Grindon Ave., Lauraville, 
Baltimore, Md. IV. M. B. 
Plunkett, Rosebud Ave., Er- 
langer, Ky. V. Howard L. 
Hay, Route 3, Box to1, 
Friendship, Tenn. VI. J. Dan 
Dunaway, Fort Myers, 
Fla. VII. Harry F. Hranach, 
1105 Stephenson Ave., Meno- 
minee, Mich. VIII. Clarence 

















Olsen, Atkinson, Nebr. 

IX. Karl M. Read, 

Blum, Tex. X. Eduard E. 

Noble, Bijou Hills, S. D. XI. Melvin 
H. Gibson, Gannett, Idaho. XII. 


Ralph H. Salazar, Box 1175, Los Angeles, Calif. 
XIII. Clarence H. Bethel, Box 8, Beausejour, 
Manitoba, Canada. 


Renewed Interest in Lone Scouting 
ITH the 





haustion. 
“Within five 
minutes after 
the word had 
reached 
camp,”’ say 
the scouts, 
“we were on 
our way, by 
canoe and by 
foot, with the 
tug-of-war 
rope down to 
the river 
where the 
horse lay 
mired and 
helpless. 
There was no 
confusion, the 


once secured 


horse’s body 
and neck by 
means of a 
bowline knot, 


Star Scout 





Lone Scouts May Win These 





Life Scout 
Above are High Scout Ranks 


advent 
cf The Lone 
Scout _publi- 
cation I have 
taken on a 
completely re- 
newed _inter- 
est in Lone 
Scout affairs. 
Through this 
official paper 
we may learn 
of official acts, 
whereas we 
have been ex- 
isting solely 
upon rumors. 
Through the 
medium of 
The Lone 
Scout we, 


Scouts, and 
our Scout 
leaders will 
better under- 
stand each 


Eagle Scout 








and the scouts 
placed in posi- 
tion as if they were having a tug-of-war. At 
the given word the poor exhausted beast was 
slowly and irresistibly drawn out to the solid 
ground where it succeeded in staggering to its 
feet and going away. 

The first party to find the horse used water 
from scout canteens to quench its thirst. 


| These scouts will never forget how hungrily 


that horse drank the water and gasped for 
It was a fine experience for the boys, 


cooperative strength and what “preparedness” 
and “Daily Good Turns” may mean when 
applied to rural problems. 


Why Boys Want to Be 
Lone Scouts 
JAMES W. MITCHELL, 3324—37th Street, 
Mt. Rainier, Md., writes a typical letter 
showing why boys want to be Lone Scouts. 
He says: 

“‘T am interested in joining the Lone Scouts. 
Having been a former troop scout (second 
class), I have moved to a suburb out past the 
District line (Washington) and still wish to 
keep up my scouting work. I work in the day 
time as office boy to Mr. A. E. Berry, Pres. 
Co. P. Tel Co., and go to a drafting school on 
Friday night,—Friday night being scout’s 
meeting night throughout Washington, D. C.” 


Council Chiefs for 1927 

HE following list contains the names and 

addresses of the new Council Chief-at- 
Large, who is also Chairman of the Regional 
Council Chiefs, and also of the Council Chiefs 
elected by the Grand Councillors of their 
respective regions to represent Lone Scouting 
in their regions for 1927: 


Council Chief-at-Large 


Roy W. MacDonald, 1206 West 8th St., 
Austin, Tex. 


Council Chiefs 
Regions 
Shain, 62 Boyd St., Newton, 
Frederick E. Munich, 455 Classon 
III. G. Kenneth Greer, 


I. Harry 
Mass. II. 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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other. 

As Secre- 
tary of the Indiana Lone Scouts allow me to 
predict a most wonderful advancement in the 
Lone Scout Division. We greet with open 
hearts this publication which is destined to 
bring about a new era.—Bernard L. Kobel, 
SS, Frankfort, Indiana. 


The Lone Scout Helps Lone Scouting 

“"THIS paper, The Lone Scout, will bring the 
Lone Scouts all over the world closer to 
éach other and will help to further Lone 
Scouting in all of its phases. 

“We are hoping that the new Lone Scout 
will be a success, and that all the old-timers 
will do their part as well as the new members 
towards keeping this paper in the field.” —The 
Scout Herald, Knightstown, Ind. 


The New Lone Scout Folder 
BeYs who want to know more about Lone 
Scouting will find answers to many of their 
questions in the new six-page folder entitled 
“The Lone Scout Program.” 

The folder tells what a boy does to become a 
Lone Scout, and also indicates how he can 
work up through the three Lone Scout ranks, 
the Teepee Lodge, the Totem Pole Lodge, and 
the Sagamore Lodge, and then secure merit 
badge honors and attain star, life, and eagle 
scout ranks. 


Lone Scout Membership Includes Lone 
Scout Magazine 
LONE SCOUT membership includes a 
subscription to The Lone Scout for one 
year. The membership fee of 50 cents covers 
three items: (1) It registers the boy as a Lone 
Scout; (2) it secures his engraved membership 
certificate; and (3) it includes a one year’s 
subscription to the Lone Scout publication. 
Why not be a Lone Scout and get all the 
above? 


From One to Twenty-One Lone 
Scouts 
THE little village of Lyons, Burt County, 
Nebraska, has twenty-one active Lone 
Scouts all because one Lone Scout stirred up 
all this local interest. 
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of the men, and faint, unintelligible sounds 
came from beneath the sack as though this 
smothered his utterance. 

““We ha’ the cub, good lord,” said one of the 
men (he of the scarred face) to FitzBrian. 
“ An’ a right hot chase he led us!” 

“And the dwarf?” demanded FitzBrian. 

“He did escape us, Lord, fiends take him!” 

“Escaped! Thou didst let him escape, thou 
witless losels!” cried FitzBrian, his triumph 
changing all suddenly to fear. “He'll bring 
the brood of Moorsdale on us!” 

FitzBrian stood there where he was, gnawing 
at his nails in uncertainty and staring fearfully 
into the trees about hiin. Then at length his 
gaze came to rest once more upon the captive, 
and slowly the expression of fear faded from his 
face and a cunning smile took its place. 

“Let them come, let them come!” he 
boasted. ‘Methinks we have here a weapon 
to bring them to their knees!” 

He turned to Cerdic. 

“Now, thou Saxon dog, what hast thou to 
say?” he questioned exultantly. 

af Thou false knave!” Cerdic cried hoarsely. 
“Thou shalt pay in blood for this!” 

“My varlets have sharp swords . . . and 
thy child’s ears are tender!” suggested Fitz- 
Brian sinisterly. 

Every drop of blood drained from Cerdic’s 
face. 

“Thou fiend!” he cried. “Thou black fiend! 
Thou darest not on thy knighthood attempt so 
foul a deed!” 

“Thou shalt yield to my demands,” Fitz- 
Brian answered, “or I must e’en devise ways 
to make thee!” 

Whereupon he turned to the scarred-faced 


“one. 


“Uncover the cub’s head,” he continued. 
“Then keep thy blade handy . . . for there is 
a tender lamb to be carved!” 


HUCKLING cruelly, the evil knight gazed 
upon Cerdic. But Cerdic saw him not. 
His ashen face was turned to the little captive, 
and great beads of perspiration oozed from 
him and trickled down his brow, for he loved 
his son more than any other living thing. 

The scarred-faced one, in obedience to his 
lord’s command, had drawn his blade, and now, 
inserting it beneath the rope that bound the 
little captive, he severed it, dragging the sack 
awa; 

Now at the action an incredulous exclama- 
tion went up from all who were there fore- 
gathered. A sharp cry of relief and amaze 
burst from Cerdic of Moorsdale, while Fitz- 
Brian fell back a pace, a terrible oath on his 
lips, his eyes blazing with passion, yet staring 
queerly as though he did not fully comprehend 
what had occurred. 

And much reason was there for their as- 
tonishment and concern, for now that the 
covering was removed from the little captive’s 
head there was revealed, not the fresh features 
and blue eyes of the Lord Roland, but the 
broad, ugly face of Wace, son of Feather- 
brain. 

For a tense instant there was no movement, 
all there standing as though rooted in the 
ground, staring uncertainly at the dwarf who 
was blinking at the unaccustomed light of the 
moon. 

Terrible was the passion writ on FitzBrian’s 
face as realization came to him. 

“Tricked!”? he managed to ejaculate at last. 
“Tricked, by the rood!” 

The dwarf’s tiny eyes picked out the knight’s 
evil form, and his lips drew back from his 
gleaming teeth in a wolfish snarl. 

“Tricked, thou butcher!” he shrilled, 
crouching almost double. ‘Thou didst seek a 
lamb and hast found a wolf!” 

Whereat, ere the men-at-arms, who had re- 
leased their hold on him in their amaze, could 
seize him, he plucked forth the tiny bejeweled 
dagger that was at his middle and hurled him- 
self bodily at FitzBrian. 


OWN flashed the glinting steel, aimed 

straight for FitzBrian’s throat. A little 
cry of alarm gave the evil knight and swung 
aside all sharply. In the very nick of time was 
he, so that the dagger, instead of burying 
itself in his knave’s throat, struck forcibly 
the stout links of his chain-mail hauberk, 
causing the slender blade to snap off close to 
the hilt. 

A shrill scream of disappointed passion gave 
Wace, the Jester, at this mischance. Yet was 
he not afforded a second opportunity, for 
that the men-at-arms leapt forward and laid 
Violent hands upon him, dragging him from 
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FitzBrian and holding him firmly despite his 
wild strugglings and kickings. 

And now FitzBrian, seeing that the danger 
was past, fought back his fear and glared at 
the dwarf with a terrible anger. 

“By heaven,” he swore, “thou shalt pay 
heavily for that blow, thou rat . . . aye, and 
for all thy meddling! May I rot an’ I do not 
hack thee limb from limb!” 


Wit these and many other fearful threats 

did the wicked knight flash out his sword 
and brandish it over the hapless dwarf, so that 
Wace screamed shrilly with his affright, be- 
lieving himself lost. 

“Poor fool, brave fool!” muttered Cerdic 
half aloud. “‘Thy fidelity hath cost thee dear!” 

And he turned his head away so that he 
might not behold the faithful fool’s end. A 
tear stood in his eye as he realized what 
a sacriflce was being made. 

Yet did FitzBrian strike no blow, for at that 
very instant came a mad rush of many feet 
from up the forest track. A party of men-at- 
arms, all clad in the livery of Moorsdale, burst 


forth into the hollow and hurled themselves | . 


upon FitzBrian’s men, swords gleaming in the 
moonlight. 

The men who held the jester were struck 
down ere they realized what was toward, and 
FitzBrian himself was forced backward and 
made to defend himself, will he nil he. 

Now as the men of Moorsdale leapt into that 
arena a small figure which had been at their 
head darted toward the tree against which 
Cerdic was bound. 

“Father—my father!” cried the little Lord 
Roland, and with eager haste severed Cerdic’s 
bonds with a sharp dagger which he held in 
his hand. 

“God bless thee, child—thou wast in time!” 
Cerdic murmured with much of feeling, and 
held the boy to him. - 

Only for a brief instant did he stand thus, 
however. Then, setting the child free,. he 
leapt forward into the mélée, his face all stern 
and set, his gleaming eyes searching for Fitz- 
Brian with whom he had a great debt to settle. 
There was a great crash of iron as his sword 
smote right and left and fell with loud thwack 
on sword and buckler. At such a pace the 
battle had to be short. 

Yet now was the fight all but over, for Fitz- 
Brian’s knaves had ‘been too surprised to put 
up more than a weak defense, and now those 
who had not fallen before the victorious men of 
Moorsdale were fleeing in confusion for their 
worthless lives. And leading them all was 
FitzBrian himself, pale as death by reason of 
his fear. 

“Stay! Stay and face me an’-thou be’st not 
a chicken heart!” cried Cerdic, leaping toward 
his foe. 

FitzBrian heeded him not. Pulling sharply 
upon the reins, he swung his steed about and 
spurred wildly into the deep forest. 

‘A murrain on the false knight!” exclaimed 
Cerdic, biting his lip with vexation. “He be 
both traitor and craven!” 

“Trouble not, good Uncle Cerdic,” shrilled 
the voice of the jester at his elbow. “Steel is 
not forged that would deign to stain its bright- 
ness with his blood! See, here the poor fool 
bringeth thee that which is more desirable than 
hate!” 

So saying, Wace the Jester placed the small 
hand of the little Lord Roland in Cerdic’s 
great one. 

“By my hilt, thou sayest sooth, brave fool,” 
Cerdic exclaimed with feeling. ‘I feared me 
I had lost him when I believed him to be 
in the clutches of that foul knight. Yet how 
—how comes it—what didst thou to cheat 
them so?” 

Wace, son of Featherbrain, stared up at his 
lord with tiny eyes all a-twinkle, and a wide 
grin overspread his ugly face as he did tell of 
all that had passed since he and the boy Ro- 
land had fled before their pursuers. 

“While we lay all close in the thicket,” he 
concluded in his thin tones, “and those addle- 
pates blundered all about us, seeing naught, 
the poor fool did array himself quickly in his 
young lord’s garments... . and then twas 
easy to outwit the dull-brained losels!” 

“By my oath!” cried Cerdic, “strange and 
foolhardy, indeed, are thy actions, and none 
but a fool, a faithful fool such as thou, could 
conceive them!” 

“And for that, good uncle,” grinned the 
dwarf, “shouldst. thou give thanks . . . for 
had but the fool'been born a wise man, three 
a. ones would this night ha’ died like fools, 

trow!” 















to the Green ; 


(THERE may be no thrill greater than that given 

by a long drive from the tee, or a screaming 
brassie shot through the fairway—but it’s the 
accuracy of the pitch to the pin that “brings home 
the bacon” 





If you can lay ’er dead about every so often 
when within mashie distance—and are always 
right up “there” or thereabouts with your ap- 
proaches—you’ll always have your opponent on 
the run. The rough has no terrors for the fellow 
who can straighten ’em out with the mashie. 


But you’ve got to have confidence in the trusty mashie— 
and it must be a club you can have confidence in. If it’s a 
MACGREGOR you won’t have to worry. 


From our wide assortments, you can easily select models, 
weights and lengths that fit you best. MACGREGOR 
Clubs have always enjoyed an enviable reputation for their 
beautiful balance—and it’s balance that counts most in a club. 


The nearest golf Professional or Sporting Goods Dealer 
will gladly take care of you, and we will mail you our latest 
catalog on request, should you wish to consult it. Our 
boys’ booklet (use coupon below) will prove very interesting. 


THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Established 1829 


DAYTON, OHIO 





MACGREGOR 


COUR E- TESTED Cpe. GOLF CLUBS 
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THE CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me your free booklet “How Boys Can Enjoy Golf”. 
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any test of 


patience 


Try WRIGLEY’'S. 
Let the cooling, 
soothing refreshment 
of that long-lasting 
flavor keep you 
steady, calm, soothed 
and satisfied. 


It allays thirst— 
relieves fatigue —aids 
digestion. 

Wrigley’s is a real 
benefit—a real plea- 
sure: and best of all 


—the cost is small. 


Real Peppermint 
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St. Louis was attended by the Chief Scout 
Executive. We have already published in 
these pages a picture of the 5,300 scouts who 
took part in the demonstration, and the ten 
thousand more visitors who found it a thrilling 
experience. As these circuses are conducted, 
they are one of the finest ways of stimulating 
troop activity and showing the community 
what scouts do. 


The Coal Belt Area Council 

T WAS my pleasure, incident to the partici- 

pation in the Annual Circus at St. Louis, to 
attend the third Annual Council dinner of the 
Coal Belt Area Council. This council is made 
up of fourteen communities in southern 
Illinois, and includes a part of the tornado- 
stricken area, as well as Herrin, which has been 
the scene of so much disorder. Forty splendid 
citizens of Herrin,-all volunteers in Scouting, 
were included’in the three hundred who came 
together at Wést Frank- 
fort. . They réported six 
active troops organized 
in Herrin. 

The reports of the 
status*of this particular 
council and the good that 
it is accomplishing were 
most heartening. It isa 
splendid example of the 
practicability of the area 
council organization. 

I also met with a group 
of forty men participat- 





the Alton, Illinois, Coun- 
cil, where scout work is 
well organized and pro- 


Bronx, New York, 
Troops 
At a public gathering ~ 
at the Mott Haven’ 
Reformed Church, on 
April 3rd, the Chief 
Scout Executive pre- 
sented Troop Colors to 
Troop No. 123, a Ten Year Veteran Flag 
Emblem to Troop No. 222, and a Fifteen Year 
Veteran Flag Emblem to Troop No. 117, all of 
the Bronx. 225 scouts from twenty different 
troops were present, besides many scout 
parents and sympathizers in the district. 


To Columbia (S. C.) Scouts 
7 WILL greatly appreciate your extending 
to the boys who participated in the suppres- 
sion of the West Road and Rifle Range fires 
my hearty thanks for the way in which they 
responded, and stuck to the job at hand. 

“Ranger Grimes has commented very highly 
on the service rendered and the assistance they 
gave him personally. 

“Their willingness to sacrifice self and carry- 
ing out their teachings of the Scout Oath and 
Law as exemplified by their deeds speaks highly 
for the training they have received.” 

Letter from H. Horton Cope, Forest Supervisor, 
to Scout Executive C. W. Jacocks, Jr. 


Scout Credentials 
gcouts visiting foreign ‘countries should 
carry the “scout passport” issued by the 
national office. The International. Scout 
Bureau advise that no scout will be recognized 
—and no. recognition should be given to a 
scout without a scout passport. 


A Tenderfoot at Eighty-One 

R. A. C. HUNT of Omaha, Nebr., at eighty- 

one has decided to become a scout and has 
enrolled with Troop 99 as a tenderfoot. “I can 
obey orders as well as the other boys in the 
troop, and I am going to work just as hard as 
they do,” hesaid. “Itis a toss up whois going 
to get the most out of this—the kids or I.” 


An Australian Scout Hero 

WHEN a shark got hold of M. J. Allum, a 

brother scout, Stanley Gibbs went to his 
rescue. He got astride the shark and pummel- 
led it with all his might until its grip on Allum 
was loosened. He did actually succeed, 
incredible as it may sound, in rescuing Allum, 
who, however, later succumbed to the injuries 
inflicted on him by the shark. 


5,000 New York Scouts Aid Safety Work 


ORKING with the New York Police, 
and the Automobile Club, 5,000 New 
York Scouts undertook the Iafgest safety 


New York City Boy Scouts. 
man of the camp committee, and honorary chairman of the camp 
campaign of the Boy Scout Foundation 


campaign yet conducted by scouts. They 
distributed little cards calling on both pedes- 
trians and motorists to “Be a Good Scout— 
Obey the traffic signals.” Police Commissioner 
McLaughlin complimented the scouts on their 
fine work, and presented flags to the troops 
making the best record in the effort—Troop 
No. 401 Manhattan and Troop No. 1, Riis 
Park, representing Manhattan and Queens 
Councils respectively. The Chief Scout 
Executive participated in the ceremonies. 


Helping the Other Fellow 

Here are some Good Turns that scouts have 
done to their brother scouts, and which, not at 
all incidentally, have probably done as much to 
promote scouting and scout ideals as any other 
single service these boys could have rendered. 

“Lent three older scouts to act as assistants 
to scoutmasters of weak troops. Put on five 
demonstrations.” 





James Balfour, artist, and Barron Collier view Mr. Balfour’s paint- 
ing of the camp site for the proposed new million-dollar camp for 


Mr. Collier is vice-president and chair- 


“Assisting smaller boys to get the proper 
conception of scouting. Boosting for better 
as well as a bigger scout program.” 

“Organized ‘Prep’ Patrol for younger 
brothers who made themselves a_ nuisance. 
Gave them twenty minutes’ training under 
older boys, twice a month. They all became 
a help, and so far all who have reached their 
twelfth birthday have become good scouts.” 


Brief Items of Scout News 
OV. ALVIN T. FULLER, of Massachu- 
setts, is a firm friend of Scouting. He is 
always glad to invite qualifying Eagles to the 
State House and there present them with their 
badges. He departed from the custom recently 
however, in attending a great rally staged by 
Troop No. 5 of Newton Center. He gavea 
rousing address, and presented badges to the 
following qualifying Eagles of the troop: 
Leslie Doten, William Carlton, John Hitchcock 
and Harry Colony. He said he was looking 
forward to the time when his own son would 
qualify as an Eagle. 
a * * 

Both Carl Green of Redmond, Wash., and his 
mother are glad he became a scout. A can of 
liquid wax was pushed too near the stove and 
exploded. When the scout got home he found 
his mother’s dress in flames. He knew what to 
do, of course. As quick as a trick he wrapped 
his coat and a blanket around her and smoth- 
ered the flames. 

* * * 

And listen to what Scout Edward Komlosky 
of Troop No. 1, St. Louis, did. Hearing a cry 
from near a bonfire, he sprinted there and 
found a seven-year-old boy aflame. So the 
scout picked him up, put him on the ground, 
and rolled him over and over until the fire 
was extinguished. 

* * * 

Scouts of Wellsburg, West Va., have marked 
all the roads leading into the town. They 
made their own markers showing the distances 
to near-by towns and cities and other informa- 
tion. 

7. . * 

Scouts refuse tips for good turns or personal 
service. That was what first impressed Mr. 
A..J. Peavy, a prominent business man of 
Shreveport, La. As a result the other day he 

(Concluded on page 59) 
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Let’s go, fellows! 
Speed up your swimming 


in a Jantzen! 


Swimming’s just about the finest 
fun in all outdoors. If a fellow 
doesn’t swim, he’s missing half 
the joy in life. 


A Jantzen suit can’t make you swim; 
but it surely does help a lot. Swimmin 
coaches anhdhnensiens wear Jantzens _ 
recommend them. Same way with thou- 
sands of First Class Scouts. 


Jantzen material is all-wool, tightly 
knitted by a process called Jantzen-stitch. 
Strong and elastic. With a Jantzen, you can 
plunge in, strike out and swim as freely as 
a fish in the sea. 

And don’t forget this: A Jantzen not only 
wears a long time—it fits regardless of 
your growth. That's because the material 
is so elastic. No extra cost for a suit with 
the red silk diving girl emblem sewed on. 

Ask your merchant for red diving girl 
sticker or send 4c for two. Style sheet 
sent free upon request. Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, Portland, gon. Jantzen Knitting 
Mills of Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, Canada. 





The suit that cha 
bathing to ee 
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How to Make a Real Calumet 
(Concluded from page 29) 











in place of becoming one of the most tamous 
painters and artists of his day. 

But it would not have been right, boys, for 
me to have been an Indian Chief and taught the 
scouts how to take scalps, now, would it?. I 
might, however, have been what the high-hats 
would call a “beneficent Indian: Chief,” like 
old Cha-hau-cho-ka-ma, the peace chief of, the 
Menominees. In that case, instead of teaching 
you how to take scalps I would have taught 
you boys how to sing the calumet and smoke 
the long-stemmed red shale pipe of peace, 
which would be much better than sucking 
cigarettes. Now here’s the way the calumet is 
really made. 

To make the stem of the calumet select a 
sapling of green ash, large enough for the 
purpose but not too large, because it would re- 
quire more work to whittle it down to the right 
size, and it might not be so easy to push the 
pith out of the stick. Let the end of it be about 
like figure 1. Now with a stiff hard stick or 
piece of telephone wire push the pith out of the 
center of the wood, then whittle the wood 
down so that the end of it will look like figure 
2 and the top of it like figure 3, or if you chose 
to make it more fancy like figure 4. Figure 4 
is the stem to my blue stone calumet, and 
figure 3 is the stem to my red Catlinite pipe 
bowl, figure 5 These pipes are not to be 
smoked; they are ceremonial pipes; they are to 
be used as “big medicine” and to be carried by 
the pipe-bearers on ceremonial occasions during 
the initiation of scouts at the Council Fire or 
at the giving of degrees. Then the calumet 
is taken in the hand by the Master of Cere- 
monies and pointed with the motion of the 
forearm to the Earth and the Sky, the East 


-and the West, the North and the South. Then 


it is very solemnly, and by the Indians is 
reverently, placed in its receptacle. It will 
add a bit ofjfcolor and sentiment to the cere- 
mony without adding any smoke. 

Figure 6 is a sketch of the peace pipe with 
its decorations. If you make your own pipe 
bowl take a stick with a branch on it, figure 
7, smooth it off with your knife, and then cover 
it with potter’s clay as in figure 8, or blue clay 
or brick clay. Model your bowl to suit your- 
self. The one in the figure is purposely crudely 
made. 

In place of the stick with the branch on it 
you can use two sticks, a small one and a large 
one, but be sure that the small one fits against 
the large one; otherwise the clay may stop up 
the opening. 

Place your bowl somewhere where it will not 
be rained upon or get wet and let it dry 
thoroughly, dry all the way through; then 
bake it in a fire of hot coals and let it bake 
thoroughly. During the baking process the 
heat will ignite the sticks and the fire will con- 
sume them. 

When I was a little fellow about six years old 
a friend of mine lived on the other side of the 
grove which faced our house, and his grand- 
mother used to make her own long-stemmed 
clay pipes which she smoked. She used broom 
straws to put in the stems and she baked 
them in the oven. Old ladies in those days 


frequently smoked pipes. No young women ot 
girls were guilty of such a thing, and the old 
ladies did not smoke in public. 

The use of tobacce was not a vice with the 
Indians. In the first place it was usually di- 
luted and weakened by adding a mixture of 
other material such as the inner bark of the 
red osier* commonly but improperly called 
the red willow, for this belongs to the dogwood 
family. It is used in our parks to-day as an 
ornamental bush because of its bright red stems. 
The Indians scraped the outer bark off from 
the osier, and then shaved off the inner bark 
and placed it on a cloth in the sun and allowed 
it to dry. The mixture of the bark and the 
tobacco was kinnikinnick, and when I was a 
lad it used to be for sale in the tobacco stores. 
Now, then, these old braves did not sit around 
and suck the pipe all the time like white men 
do, smoking with them was a religious cere- 
mony. When we white men came along, old 
Sir Walter Raleigh was the fellow who started 
it, he immediately made a vice of smoking, 
degraded it from its religious significance to a 
vicious one, and we have kept it up ever since. 

But this calumet that I have described is not 
to be used as an incense burner. It is to be 
used as a symbol or “big medicine.” Holding 
it at the middle of the stem with your hand 
you invoke the spirits. You do this by pointing 
the pipe first to the earth, then to the sky, then 
to the East, the West, the North and the 
South. In this manner the Indians asked the 
blessings of mother earth and father sky, of the 
white wolf guarding the white mountain of the 





East, of the black bear guarding the blue 
mountain of the West, of the mountain lion | 
guarding the yellow mountain of the North, | 
and of the red badger guarding the red moun. | 
tain of the South. 

The pipe is to be used always as a baton. ' 
As I have said before it is not to smoke but 
we use it to add pageantry to our ceremony and | 
to preserve the mystic lore of our Indians, the | 
real native Americans. | 
_ Your National Scout Commissioner does not | 
smoke, does not use tobacco, and for that he | 
thanks you scouts, but if his daddy had been an | 
Indian Chief he might have smoked the calu | 
met, and he might even have lifted the hair | 
of some gentlemen, and had the scalps stretched | 
on hoops drying around his wigwam; that is, | 
if the said gentlemen had not lifted his hair 
first. However, old Time with his sharp knife 
scalped your Commissioner long ago and a real 
wild Indian would have a mighty poor show at 
a Board of Directors’ Meeting of any of the 
banks, corporations, or seats of learning these 
days, for the poor Indian would, to his dismay 
discover that Time had been ahead of him and 
scalped them all. The bald head was of no 
use to the old-fashioned savage. 

However, your National Scout Commis- 
sioner is very thankful that it was Time and 
not a red man that took the hair off his head, 
because he has seen men who have been 
scalped by savages and got well and their heads 
were not pretty things to look at. 


*Red Osier (Cormus stolnifera). 
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spoke-like filaments were used only to hold 
them in place, and when the spider, weaving 
inwardly, came in contact with them he neatly 
cut them out like a fisherman cutting the 
superfluous ends of twine out of his net as he 
mended it. 

. Weaving always towards the center, with 
ouch rapidity and so much energy that it put 
to shame the expression, “Busy as a bee.” 
He did not weave in spurts or sprints, but with 
clock-like regularity that would have surprised 
the great athlete Charles Paddock, fleetest 
runner of all times. 

When this small, but nevertheless great, 
architect, completed this long filament that 
circled around from circumference to center, 
he went to the fly which he had caught prior 
to the completion of the snare and proceeded to 
devour it. This he apparently did by sucking 
out the interior. Having accomplished this, 
he threw the skin, which looked like a small 
piece of charcoal, down to the floor, taking 
care that it did not strike the filaments and 
stick there. He thus finished his meal and 
took a toilet, cat- and dog-fashion, by bathing 
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the portions of his feet or claws in his mouth 
that had come in contact with the fly. 

It took about an hour and a half to complete 
the web which was about fifteen inches in 
diameter; it contained twenty-five silken 
spokes and was encircled by fifty slightly 
irregular filaments. It resembled somewhat a 
hairnet when held up and tightly stretched 
between the hands. 

I began to think how the engineers have 
striven to give their buildings, bridges, water- 
towers and other constructions the strength 
and elasticity of this tiny but strongly con- 
structed cobweb. They have partially suc- 
ceeded by substituting steel in the place of 
stone, concrete, iron and wood; but, never will 
it be possible for man to construct a building 
with the strength and elasticity of a cobweb 
without shortening the length of its endurance. 

d as I thus sat reclined, without a con- 
scious feeling of the passing throng, viewing this, 
the greatest architect and his work, I began to 
repeat unconsciously the quotation: 


“And he who scorns the least of Nature’s woxks 





Graduation Gifts 


NGERSOLLS with a well-earned reputation for dependability, 
are fast acquiring a reputation for up-to-the-minuteness and 
sptightly good looks. For Ingersolls are constantly improved. 
Important style features like the “silver” metal dial are soon 
incorporated into the various models of the line. And so, more 
than ever before, Ingersolls are suitable as Graduation Gifts. 







Prices slightly 
bigher in Canada 





YANKEE, $1.50 


This famous Ingersoll now 
has an “‘antique’’ bow — in- 
stead of the old fashioned 
“ting’’ bow. Notice in the 
illustration above how this 
new style gives the Yankee 
the air of a higher priced 
watch Yankee Radiolite, 
tells time in the dark, $2.25. 





JUNIOR, $3.25 


Millions of Juniors have been 
sold for men and boys. Asa 
Graduation or Promotion 
Gift it will especially please 
the boy of grammar school 
age. It is small (12-size), and 
it has the new “‘silver’’ metal 
dial. Junior Radiolite (lu- 
minous) $4.00, 


WRIST WATCH 
$3.50 


Leadership is usually deserv- 
ed. There are more Ingersoll 
Wrist Watches made and 
sold than any other brand 
manufactured either here or 
abroad. Now in the new ton- 
neau-shape with “silver’’met- 
aldial. Wrist Radiolite, telis 
time in the dark, $4.00 


WATERBURY 
in Rolled Gold-Plate Case 
Jeweled 
$8.00 


Many people don’t realize 
that the Ingersoll company 
makes watches of this charac- 
ter—socalled “gold watches ” 
The Waterbury has jeweled 
accuracy but it has sturdiness, 
too —which means that it is 
a splendid watch for boys of 
high school age. In nickel 
case $4.50 





RELIANCE, $6.00 
7 Jewels 


The result of Ingersoll meth- 
ods applied in the jeweled 
watch field: 7 jewel accuracy 
ata price made possible by 
material and man i 
fesources unmatched in the 
timepiece industry. The Re- 
liance is eminently a Gradua- 
tion Gift. In rolled gold-plate 
case at $9.50. 


Illustrations 
% actual size 





ECLIPSE $2.50 


Smaller and thinner than the 
Yankee, dependable like all 
Ingersolls, and now with a 
new “‘silver’’ metal dial and 
specially designed figures and 
hands, the Eclipse is an ex- 
cellent timepiece and impres- 
sive value at $2.50. Eclipse 
Radiolite (luminous) $3.25. 





MIDGET, $3.25 


The Midget is pictured here 
because there are so many 
small boys and girls who 
deserve recognition for the 
standing with which they 
have passed to the nextgrade. 
Awatch gives them a chance 
to learn punctuality. Midget 
Radiolite (luminous) $3.75. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. « New York « Chicago + San Francisco « Montreal 
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teeth 


make him a winner 


They call him “ Babe” because his bat- 
ting reminds them of the King of Swat. 

And can he throw? That smile of 
his will tell you—he’s just nailed a 
man trying to steal second. Boy, 
what teeth! Cleaner and whiter than 
a new league ball! 

Some healthy kid, “Babe” is. He 
couldn’t be an athlete if he weren’t 
healthy. And he couldn’t be healthy if 
he didn’t give his teeth the proper care. 


What does he do to keep his teeth 
so clean? Here’s the inside dope: He 
uses Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
He likes it because it foams right up 
when he puts his brush into his mouth. 
It cleans his teeth. from front to back, 
top to bottom, and in between until 
they shine—and yet its taste is pleas- 
ant, not druggy. 

Not only that—it makes his mouth 
feel sweet and fresh: After he uses Col- 
gate’s, no one can tell him that some 
kind of tooth “gazookus”’ will get him. 
He knows that if his teeth are clean 
they will be healthy. 

Try some of the Dental Cream that 
“Babe” uses—free. Mail the coupon 
below, and get a generous sample. 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 209-F, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 
I want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American ~eople use, 
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The Secret of Spirit Lake 


(Continued from page 23) 





bein’ almighty close-fisted, he wasn’t above 
scoopin’ in that - deposit, besides /havin’ the 
pleasure o’ rubbin’ it ‘in again.” 

“‘What—what would happen if you couldn’t 
raise the money?” Pete asked slowly. 

Tex laughed sardonically. “Jf I couldn’t!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, boy, there isn’t a 
chance in a million of me layin’ hands on that 
amount. I was a fool to make that offer. 
I’d better have heaved the twenty-five into 
the well out there than hand it over to him 
like I practically done. But I couldn’t stand 
his mouthy talk an’ done it to shut him up. 
What would happen? Well, we’d have to go 
out of business, that’s all. The sink holes are 
dry already an’ with all them cattle the well 
won’t last a week. An’ without controllin’ 


|a good supply of water the ranch ain’t worth 


powder to blow it up, hardly. You see, son, 


| I’ve been a blitherin’ idjit trustin’ all this 


while to Bud’s verbal agreement which under 
the law hasn’t a scrap of force. But the truth 
is I’ve sunk every penny into stock an’ now the 
pinch has come there isn’t anything left to 
face it. I can’t borrow because already there’s 
a mortgage on the place. Even if I sold the 
cattle I couldn’t begin to raise the amount 
that polecat wants.” 

Terrell moistened his dry lips with his tongue. 
“How much does he want?” he asked slowly. 

Laranger’s mouth straightened grimly. 
“Ten thousand dollars cash,” he returned 
laconically. 

It was a long time before Pete got to sleep 
that night. The blow which had fallen was 
as stunning as it was unexpected; for a time, 
indeed, it was difficult to grasp fully the far- 
reaching consequences of Sid Spero’s malicious 
act of revenge. Tex wouldn’t be literally and 
completely ruined, of course. The sale of his 
stock would bring in enough to pay the mort- 
gage and leave about two thousand dollars 
over. But, as Laranger had pointed out, the 
property would be of no value as a cattle ranch 
to himself or any one else without an ample 
water supply. He would be forced to find 
another location and begin all over again. 

As Pete lay tossing restlessly and staring up 
into the darkness, he felt almost maddened by 
his own helplessness. In spite of Laranger’s 
reticence and outward casualness, the boy 
knew only too well that down in his heart this 
friend of his was deeply stirred. It wasn’t so 
much the humiliation of having such a man as 
Spero turn this trick upon him, though that 
must be bitter enough. Nor was the monetary 
loss alone the worst feature of this beastly 
business. With naturally keen perceptions, 
sharpened by affection, the boy guessed that 
what hurt Tex most of all was the prospect of 
being forced to give up what he had toiled 
over for so many years with such interest and 
enthusiasm. Laranger had described to him 
the condition of the ranch when it came into 
his possession six years before. To raise it to 
its present state of perfection must have been 
something akin to carving a fertile farm out of 

rimeval wilderness. And now all was lost 
ause of this fatal lack of water. Suddenly 
Pete beat the pillow with his clenched fist. 

“Oh!” he muttered in a tone of impotent 
fury. ‘Why can’t I do something?” 

That was what cut him to the quick. To be 
powerless to help the man who had done so 
much for him, and whom he cared for more than 
any one else in all the world, made him frantic. 
A score of mad thoughts and plans swept into 
his mind only to be as swiftly rejected as im- 
practical. A vision of Spirit Lake flashed 
briefly before him and the deadly irony of that 
stretch of crystal water as useless in this 
present emergency as if it had been a thousand 
miles away, rasped his spirit. Only yesterday 
he had rather sneered at Thunder Creek which 
had suddenly become so precious. Indeed, that 
seemed, even to his boyish reasoning the only 
possible solution of the difficulty; if only some- 
how the Diamond Square could be acquired. 
But always the appalling, unreachable figure 
Spero had set upon the land plunged him once 
more into the depths of black despair. 

But somehow life goes on in its humdrum 
way in spite of trouble and distress, and even 
desperate tragedy. Sleep finally overcame 
Terrell, and in due time he wakened, dressed 
and ate his breakfast very much, to all out- 
ward seeming, as usual. There was, to be sure, 
an air of preoccupation about the four who 
sat around the rough deal table and what little 
conversation accompanied the meal had 
strictly to do with business. 

Laranger evidently had -no intention of 
giving up without a struggle. Spero’s fencing 


was less than half done and the cattle would 
have access to the creek for another day or so 
at least. Tex proposed making use of this 
slight respite to work out a plan through which 
the well-water could be supplied to the stock 
for as long as it lasted. 

““My idea’s a rough cement trough down at 
the bottom of the slope with a wooden flume 
leading to it from the well,” he explained. 
“Bill Trexler’s got a small gasoline pump he’ll 
lend me and help install. I’m goin’ in to town 
right now an’ get that an’ some cement. You 
fellows get busy makin’ that flume out of the 
six-inch stuff in the shed. It’s only a tempo- 
rary arrangement, o’ course, but it’ll do for a 
while. As soon as it’s done we’ll round up 
about a hundred head for shipment an’ get 
rid of some of the crowdin’ that way.” 

His manner heartened Terrell and as soon as 
Tex had departed in the freight wagon the boy 
fell to with vigor assisting Rowdy and Slim 
in the construction of the wooden flume. The 
work was enlivened by much bitter comment 
relative to Sid Spero, who had never been very 
popular and was less so now, but this did not 
interfere with their progress. The flume was 
practically finished when Tex returned about 
the middle of the morning with Trexler, the 
town blacksmith, the pump and a load of 
cement. Late that afternoon the pump was 
working and toward sundown the cement 
trough, a rough affair some thirty feet long by 
three wide, had been completed. 

“Tt'll be hard enough by noon to turn the 
water in,”’ Tex remarked after the two punchers 
had departed toward the bunkhouse. “Of 
course it’s only a makeshift; eight hundred 
head will drain that well in a week of this 
weather. But something had to be fixed up 
at once to give us time to decide what we’re 
goin’ to do. I’m going to make one more try 
for that money,” he went on in a lower tone. 
“Tt’s pretty hopeless, though the proposition’s 
worth it, an’ I expect I might swing it if the 
sucker didn’t insist on cash. But I don’t know 
of a soul in Tulasco who could raise ten 
thousand cash except Sam Biddle, an’ I might 
as well sign over my immortal soul as get in 
the clutches of that leech. However—” He 
broke off with a shrug. “Oh, by the way, 
how’s that fence gettin’ on?” he asked in a 
different tone. 

“T don’t know,” returned Pete. ‘‘We’ve 
been so rushed there wasn’t a chance to get 
away. While you’re in town I'll ride over an’ 
take a look.” 

By the time Pete had washed up, snatched 
a bite to eat and saddled up his black, dusk 
was beginning to close in. The point where 
Thunder Creek began to swerve in toward the 
Flying V land was about a mile and a half 
from the ranch-house, but in order to make his 
embargo successful Spero was forced to fence 
that entire side of his property, so Terrell 
headed straight for the nearest juncture of the 
boundary lines. 

Presently the fence loomed up ahead and 
Pete halted to examine it. The posts were 
stout and well set and the wire seemed a grade 
heavier than the sort ordinarily employed for 
such purposes. Evidently Spero was taking 
every precaution to prevent Laranger’s cattle 
breaking through, and Pete, who had secretly 
hoped for a mild stampede when the water 
was cut off, experienced a twinge of disap- 
pointment. 

Turning southward he rode slowly along 
the fence. Rowdy and Slim had reported that 
ten or twelve men were at work on Saturday, 
and it seemed as if this force must have been 
increased to-day, for Terrell found the wire 
strung to within a hundred yards or so of the 
spot where the Flying V cattle had been in the 
habit of crossing over to drink. In addition, a 
dozen or more posts had been set further on.* 

“Tt’ll be finished within twenty-four hours,” 
Terrell reflected bitterly, staring through the 
gathering darkness to where a line of willows and 
cottonwoods marked the course of the near-by 
creek. “Golly! If there was only some other 
way of getting to it!” 

But there wasn’t. Already Pete had men- 
tally followed the tortuous course of the 
twisting stream too many times not to be quite 
sure. Above this point it swerved abruptly 
westward, emerging from Spero’s land four 
miles away from Laranger’s boundary to cut 
across the lower end of the ranch of one Henry 
Blanchard, another stickler for his rights. 
In the opposite direction the creek curved as 
sharply, made a sort of double S, and then 
narrowed between the rocky walls of a canyon 
quite inaccessible for cattle. 
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“‘Quick— 


Get the Doctor!” 


This boy and his Iver Johnson 
were ready for the emergency 
““F WOKE up in the middle of the 


night. Mother was standing 
over little Willie, my brother. 
Willie’s face was twisted with 
pain. Choking sounds came from 
his throat. ‘Quick—get the doc- 
tor!’ said my mother. 

“It didn’t take a minute to 
jump into my clothes and ride off 
on my Iver Johnson bicycle. In a 
few minutes I had reached and 
roused the doctor out of bed, and 
he was soon trying to start his car. 
But the engine wouldn’t work. 
‘We can’t waste any more time,’ 
he said. ‘Here, let me ride that 
bicycle to your house,’ and off he 
started. 

“T had to walk home, but that 
didn’t matter, because when I got 
there little Willie was out of 


danger.” 
“tele, Rolewy 


Iver Johnsons. This 
famous bicycle is su- 
preme from every 
standpoint — speed, 
easy pedaling, dura- 
bility and good looks. 

The frame and forks 
are made of high car- 
bon seamless steel 
tubing — for rugged 
, strength. The two- 
eect crank set and two-point 

ll bearings reduce friction and 
take the work out of pedaling. 
Vital parts are drop-forged—for 
double strength and to resist 
shock. 

Finally, the rich, flashing 
finish—five coats of special Iver 
Johnson enamel baked on, then hand-rubbed. 
All nickel plating done over copper — for 
lasting quality. 

Color choice of Iver Johnson Blue, Ma- 
roon, Green or Black with “Duco” white 
head. Best guaranteed equipment. See the 
Iver Johnson agent in your town. 


HANDSOME CATALOG FREE 
A new interesting catalog shows, in actual 
colors, the Iver Johnson models for boys and 
girls as well as for adults. Also Velocipedes 
and Juniorcycles for the little ones. Write for 
your free copy of Catalog “‘B”’ at once. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 

20 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 108 W. Lake Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 


IVER 
JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


June 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Hugh Critz, second base 
star of the Cincinnati Reds, broke 
two Major League records and one 
National League record with a 
D&M No. G97 Glove. 

Critz is acclaimed the most bril- 
liant fielding second baseman in 
base ball and he received the second 
largest number of votes as the most 
valuable player in the National 
League during 1926. 


Jim Cooney, of the Chicago 
Cubs, using a D&?M Glove, broke 
the National League record for 
shortstops with an average of .972 
in 141 games. Jim says, “Your 
model G75 is by far the best glove 
I ever used.” 

The Gloves used in breaking these records 


are included in the regular Dé?M Line and 
are sold by D&M Dealers. 


D&M Costs you no more than the ordinary 
kind, for instance, you can get the 


D&M Walter Johnson 
Model Glove. 


At All the Popular Prices 





The Most Popular Glove in Base Ball 
Used by 41 Major League Players 
No. G40D Price $7.50 


The Glove Walter Johnson has used for years. 
No. G39D . Retail Price $6.00 
No. G35D . Retail Price 5.00 
No. G52. - « RetailPrice 4.00 
No. G6X . « « RetailPrice 3.50 


All of these models are made of selected horsehide 
specially oil treated. They are the easiest gloves on 
the market to break in, and will give years of service. 


Buy of Your Local D&M Dealer 
Ask him or send to us for our latest Catalog, 
Book of Official Rules and illustrated 
folders on playing the outfield, infield, 
stealing bases, fooling the batter, inside 
base ball, etc. —THEY'RE FREE! 


The 
Draper-Maynard Co. 
Department _ S. 
Plymouth, N. H., U.S. A. 
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Absently, though also with the idea of seeing | 
whether any of their cattle were still across the | 
boundary line, Pete rode slowly fo-ward, pausing 
at the trampled, muddy margin of the stream. | 

“They'll have one good drink here to- 
morrow,” he reflected aloud, “an’ then I wonder 
what will happen. It’s mighty hard to make 
cattle change their habits. They'll head straight 
here an’ we'll have a job turnin’ ’em back to 
the trough. I’dsort of like to see ’em bust down 
that fence, but then again that wouldn’t really 
get us anywhere. It would only——” 

Abruptly he broke off and turning his head 
sat listening. A horse was approaching from 
the southwest, the dull, rhythmic thudding of 
his hoofs sounding with fair distiactness on the 
still, clear air. Pete’s forehead wrinkled in per- 
plexity. What could be bringing any one 
from that direction? No main trail lay there, 
nor human habitation, as far as he was aware. 
Curious to get a glimpse of the unknown, who 
must, he guessed, pass not far from the other 
bank of the stream, Terrell urged his horse 
into the water and, crossing, halted again in 
the shadow of a widespread cottonwood. 

The invisible rider came on swiftly. Pres- 
ently Pete could make out through the lumi- 
nous darkness the vague figure of a mounted 
man heading directly, he realized with a little 
tingle of fresh interest, toward the Diamond 
Square ranch-house about a mile distant. 

He passed the boy’s hiding-place too far away 
for Terrell to gain a glimpse of the stranger’s 
face. But that shadowy figure, tall, thin, with a 
curious almost twisted drooping of one shoulder, 
stirred instantly within him a faint, perplexing 
chord of memory. 

But stronger even than this shadowy feel- 
ing of having once somehow observed that 
odd lopside effect of shoulder before, Terrell 
was instantly struck by a strange, elusive 
touch of furtiveness about the unknown’s 
movements. This, taken in connection with the 
fellow’s evident destination, roused the boy’s 
interest and curiosity to a white heat.’ 

For a space he sat motionless staring after 
the retreating rider, searching his brain for 
some definite recollection, but none came. He 
realized that he might easily have been tricked 
by some fancied likeness, but that did not 
satisfy him. At length, deliberately thrusting 
from his mind the thought of possible trouble 
he might get into, the likelihood of Tex disap- 
proving such trespassing, Pete touched his horse 
gently with one heel and, leaving the shadow of 
the trees, rode slowly after the stranger, who 
by this time had vanished into the darkness. 

About a quarter of an hour later he came in 
sight of the Diamond Square ranch-house 
bulking vaguely on a slight eminence against 
the starlit sky. A single light glowed through 
the darkness and when Pete, having dis- 
mounted and tied his horse, approached a little 
closer he found that it shone through a window 
in a corner room on the ground floor. 

About a hundred feet away Pete paused to 
listen. He could hear nothing of the horse he 
had been following—no sounds, indeed, of any 
sort until a sudden burst of laughter broke the 
silence followed almost instantly by the gentle 
closing of a door. 

Terrell did not connect the two. The 
laughter was distant, slightly muffled. Almost 
at once he guessed that it issued from the 
bunkhouse which lay beyond the other build- 
ing. The sound of the door closing came from 
much closer at hand and was followed swiftly 
by a shadow flitting across the lighted window 
as if some one had stepped for an instant in 
front of a lamp. 

Pete waited for a moment or two longer and 
then, gaze set intently on the window, he crept 
noiselessly forward until at length he reached 
a point from which he could see into the room. 

It was roughly furnished as an office and 
lighted by a flaring oil lamp set on a square 
table in the center. Beside the table engaged 
in earnest conversation were two men. Pete 
recognized at once the narrow, ratlike face of 
Sid Spero and as his glance shifted to the other, 
whose back was toward the window, he gave 
a little start. 

Tall, thin, with one shoulder dropping 
curiously, Pete knew instantly that this was 
the mounted stranger he had been following. 
But that was not all. As he continued to stare 
intently, his pulse began to quicken, a shiver- 
ing tingle quivered on his spine, his whole lithe 
body stiffened and a look of dazed startled 
incredulity grew stronger in his face. 

Suddenly the stranger shifted his position 
and slightly turned his head, revealing a high, 
narrow forehead, thin, pinched nostrils and 
glowing, evil eyes which seemed to be staring 
through the closed window straight at the boy 
stricken motionless in the darkness beyond. 
And from the corner of his left eye almost to 
the edge of the cruel, tight-pressed lips there 
ran a broad and livid scar! 





(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for July) 
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You Need Not Ride Alone 


Isn’t it more fun to have some of the bunch with you, 
especially if you all belong to a club? 


It is easy to start your own club. That’s the way to get 
the most fun out of your bikes. 


There is a booklet ‘‘How To Form A Fisk Bicycle Club” 
that is yours for the asking. It tells all you want to know 
about forming a club. Don’t send any money. Just write 
to Fisk Club Headquarters, Chicopee Falls, Mass., and 
you will get a booklet absolutely free. 


Ready for Vacation 
To have your bike in the best of shape for vacation, get Fisk Tires 
now. Then you will be ready to ride anywhere, any time. 
Fisks are strong, reliable tires. That is why so many new bicycles 
and autos come from the factory with Fisk Tires. 
The man in your neighborhood who sells Fisk Tires is a good 
man to know. Look him up when your tires need fixing, and 
when you need new tires be sure you go to him and get Fisks. 







These leading bicycles are equipped 
with Fisk Tires: 


America Cleveland 

Crescent Crown 

Iver Johnson Pope 
Snyder 


Columbia 
Indian 
Rambler 
Tribune 


The Fisk Tire Company, Inc. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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a Rainbow 
sure hits the spot 
And How! e «Just 


imagine sinking your teeth 
into a luscious sandwich of 
the kind of ice cream you 
like best, between two crisp, 
palate-tickling Rainbow 
Wafers. Say! It’s enough to 
make a tenderfoot forget his 
badge. . If you like ice cream 
cones, you'll go looney over 
Rainbows. Thousands of 
Scouts especially like the 
idea of the last bite being as 
delicious and as full of ice 
cream as the first one. And 
what is more, Rainbows are 
healthy for you, becauseonly 
the best go into the wafers. 


Here It Is! 





On sale at the best drug stores, con- 
fectioners and at most Scout camps 


and don’t forget 
7 Crispo CUP 


Cake Cones 


If you do prefer your 
icecreamincones,you 
might as well get the 
best ones. Ask for 
Crispo CUP Cake 
Cones. The cones are 
made of real cake and 
the ice cream fits 
down into the ball 
where it belongs. Ask 
your scout executive 
to have them at camp 
this summer. 
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Scout Camp Executives 
Let us send you free samples of Crispo Cup Cake 
Cones and full details about the Rainbow Sand- 
wich deal. Pleasing to the boys and profitable to 
the camp. Just fill in coupon and mail. 


Caxe Cone Corpr., 
Rarnsow Bipse., St. Louts, Mo. 


1 am interested in your Rainbow Sandwich deal 
and Crispo CUP Cake Cones. 


I wi cvcetnsacece cheat 


No. of boys in Camp... ++ eeeecee seers 





hink and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 





UNE bugs are busy and buzzy. The busiest 

buzzer of all who is busy doing nothing 
but buzzing is known to our readers as OLD 
IDLE FIVE MINUTES. Old I. F. M. comes 
along like a pesky mosquito, and when one is 
least suspecting it the old boy attacks. Don’t 
be stung, fellows. Old I. F. M. pulls off wise 
cracks, and in many other ways tries to keep 
his victims from doing an honest day’s work. 
If you are wise you will get the point of his 
joke before he has time to sting you. If you 
are still wiser you'll be prepared to swat OLD 
I. F. M. the moment you hear the first buzz. 
Below are printed samples of the kind of swat- 
ters that help keep the old mosquito away. 

Send in your best—contest is open to all— 
and those selected and published will bring 
their senders Boy Scout Diaries as prizes. 
Ready! Let’s show OLD I. F. M. Swat’s swat. 

His Status 

CusToMER (to young clerk): 
head of this business?” 

CierK: “No, I’m only the heir of the 
head.” 


“Are you the 


No Time for It 
“Wonder what time it is. I’m invited to 
dinner at 6:30 and my watch isn’t going.” 
“Why? Wasn’t your watch invited?” 





Eggzactly 
MacIcIAN (to small boy): 
can’t get eggs without hens, can she?” 
Boy: “Oh yes, easily.” 
Macicran: “Why, how’s that?” 
Boy: ‘My mother keeps ducks.” 


“Your mother 


First Time 
He entered an ice-cream parlor and pur- 
chased a chocolate cone. He went out on the 
sidewalk to enjoy it. 
Presently he reappeared with the empty 
cone, and handed it to the astonished clerk, 
he said, ‘‘Thank you for your vase.” 


Located 
Ticket Buyer: “Give me a ticket for 
Mabel, please.” 
AGENT: ‘But where is Mabel?” 
Ticket Buyer: ‘She’s right outside.” 





He Gave it Gas Too 
An absent-minded dentist had to crawl 
under his auto to make some adjustment in 
the machinery. Applying the monkey wrench 
to it, he said soothingly, ‘‘ Now this is going to 
hurt just a little.” 


Eh? 

DESPONDENT Aunt: “Well, I sha’n’t be a 
nuisance to you very much longer.” 

NepHEw: “Oh, don’t talk like that Auntie. 
I’m sure you will.” 

A Life Saver Quick 
Orricer: ‘Say, you can’t swim there.” 
BaTHER: “I knowI can’t. I’m drowning.” 


Safety First 

Mrs. FicGErs (with newspaper): ‘‘Do you 
know, Henry, that every time you draw your 
breath some one dies?” 

Mr. Ficcers: “Well, I’m sorry, but I 
can't help it. If I quit drawing my breath I 
die too.” 

Still Proving It 

FRESHMAN: “Say, professor, how long could 
I live without brains?” 

Proressor: “That remains to be seen.” 








Home Study 
Tommy was receiving his first lesson in addi- 
tion. 
“There is Mr. Jones, Mrs. Jones, and the 
baby. How many are there?” 
“Two and one to carry.” 


Goose-Chase 
A scout had been looking for a friend for a 
long time without success. Finally he came 
upon him in an unexpected way. 
“Well,” he exclaimed, “I’ve been on a 
perfect wild goose chase all day long, but, 
thank goodness, I’ve found you at last.” 


Has a Taste that Way 


A moth is not a society favorite although it 
frequently appears in a dress suit. 


Mean 
Frrst TENDERFOOT: “TI hear that old Skin- 
flint tried to cheat the undertaker.” 
SEconD TENDERFOOT: ‘‘How did he do 
that?” 
First TENDERFOOT: ‘Just before he died 
he buried his face in his hands.” 
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The Unhappy Medium 

HousEKEEPER: “You're a healthy man; 
why don’t you work?” 

Tramp: ‘Madam I'll tell you my trouble. 
I’m an unhappy medium.” 

HousEKEEPER: “Whatever is that?” 

Tramp: “I’m too heavy for light work and 
too light for heavy work.” 


Good-Knight 
Pror.: “Where were boys educated during 


the Middle Ages?” 
SMART SopH.: “Why in ‘knight school,’ of 


Clothes Sickness 
Ju: ‘Where have you been all week?” 
Jack: “I had clothes sickness.” ; 
Jum: “What’s that?” 
Jack: “My breath came in short pants and 
my tongue was coated.” 


Keeping His Eyes on the Eats 
Camp Doctor: ‘Here is the medicine. Put 


two drops in each eye twice daily.” 
Scout: ‘Before or after eating, doctor?” 
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L arn how 
to Swim and 


to Jhoot-- 


says Joe Ruddy 


“There are two things every boy 
should learn to do well—swim and 
shoot—and then he will be well 
equipped not only for other athletics 
but also for facing life. Because they 
both need action and thought to the 
fraction of a second, aquatic com- 
petition and target shooting help to 
develop quick and sure decision.” 
—Joe Ruddy, Swimming Coach of 

the New York Athletic Club, America’s 
champion soccer water polo player, 
famed as an Olympic swimming title 
holder. Ruddy’s five children are al- 
ready aquatic record holders, and he 

is founder and manager of the popular 
CAMP RUDDY for Boys at Lake Os- 
cawana, Putnam County, New York. 





Joe Ruddy is among the many prominent 
coaches, athletes and sportsmen who are 
telling America’s boys that rifle practice de- 
velops the quickness that you need to be a 
popular all-round athlete. And think of the 
endless fun at target shooting with a Daisy. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy 
Pump Gun—a handsome straight-shooting 
tifle you will be proud to own. It has the 
same action as a high power magazine hunt- 
ing rifle, the same finish and snappy appear- 
ance and shoots 50 rounds without reload- 
ing. $5 at all dealers. Other Daisy Air Rifle 
models, $1 to $5. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 


BOYS—Get your FREE copy of the Daisy Manual, 
Go to your nearest hardware or sporting goods dealer 
and ask him for a free copy of the Daisy Manual—a 
book written just for boys. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
ASK...ANY...RADIO ... ENGINEER 






KS The Crowning 
Adventure of Burgess 


Radio Batteries 


They flew over the North Pole 
with Byrd 


QO: May 9, 1926, history 
was made ... American 
history . . . World his 
tory . . . undying history. 


Lieut. Commander Byrd, in his 
fearless 1500-mile flight across 
the top of the world, addsanother 
thrilling triumph tothelong, proud 
list of American achievements. 


Radio went along, for radio 
has become vital to the lives and 
success of explorers and adven- 
turers. Burgess Batteries went 
along, sharing the fate—sharing 
the hardships and the glory of 
Commander Byrd, the Detroit 
Arctic Expedition, and Capt. 
Donald MacMillan. 


It is eminently significant that 
in these glorious triumphs of 
American courage and American 
equipment where the test of men 
and their tools was the test of 
the survival of the fittest, that the 
standard products of the Burgess 
Battery Company were selected, 
used and ‘“‘carried on’’ under 
extreme and unprecedented con- 

itions. 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OrFice: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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good. There’s a suction pipe under here”— 
he marked the spot with his foot—‘ that’s 
choked, apparently, and the only way to clear 
it is to get the strainer off. Screw threads on 
it—have to ease it off by turning it to your 
left—get that, Allen?” 

“‘Y-yes, sir,” muttered Perry. 

“Well, then, over here,” went on the Kid, 
marking another spot, “‘is a sea-valve. I don’t 
believe it’s open but it may be, a little. Any- 
way, we want to know. It turns to the right, 
to close it. Savvy that?” 

“Y-yes, sir.” The ceaseless plunging of the 
Roamer shook the words from Perry’s teeth, 
though he meant to speak firmly. 

“All right. I’m telling you that, so you'll 
know. I’m going down first, myself, but I may 
not make it. It takes both hands for the busi- 
ness and somebody’s got to hold me so I won’t 
get slammed around. That’s your job. Now, 
then jump up on the bridge, one of you, and tell 
Mr. Blair I say let her head south and slow 
down as much as he can. Come on, Allen, 
strip off that shirt.” 

The manhole cover was up, now. As the 
Roamer swung away to the southward she 
rolled heavily and, under his feet, Perry could 
hear free water splashing. What was it the 
Old Man had said about going down into that 
black hole? Mechanically his hands pulled his 
shirt over his head; dimly he realized that he 
was sitting on deck, his feet hanging in the 
hole. Was this, after all, to be his chance? 

“Now Allen, when we get down there, I’m 
going for the valve first. Keep your own head 
out of water, if you can. Get a good grip on 
me and hang on. When I have to come up, 
I'll kick, and it’ll be up to you to haul me 
out, feet first. All set?” 

“Hol’ on, Cap’n!” came the protests from 
the little group. “I c’n handle that, sir— 
don’t you go down.” 

“Pipe down!” growled Kid Eliot. “This is 
my show. Come on, Allen.” 

Somehow, Perry found himself down in that 
hole; somehow he found himself clutching the 
writhing body that was Kid Eliot. The 
Roamer must be easier on this course, for he 
seemed to be braced quite steadily. And he 
could manage to shut his mouth against the 
sloshing water whose surface showed greasy 
under the electric portable thrust into the hole 
above him. Hang on, somehow. Those, he 
remembered, had been the orders. 

The Kid, head down and arms groping, 
kicked out behind him. That, of course, must 
be the signal to pull him up. Perry gulped 
a breath, pulled, and for an instant the two 
men clung together. Then, in gasps, the cap- 
tain found his voice. 

“Trouble is—there’s a frame—arms_ too 
short—can’t reach the valve—” 

Someone—it must have been himself that 
Perry heard—was saying: 

“All right—let me—I can reach it.” 

“Good. I'll steady you. Go to it—down 
there!” 

The Y-tank was lined with white tile and 
always filled with clean water. But this was 
utter darkness, underneath, and _ brackish, 
dirty scourings churned up by hours of rolling 
and pitching. Eyes were no use; you had to 
feel for things. _There—that must be the 
frame and beneath—beyond it—somewhere— 
yes, that was the valve. 

Turn it to the right, they had told him. Kid 
Eliot, clutching him firmly, was counting upon 
him to do just that. He tugged at the metal 
wheel but it refused to move. His head was 
buzzing; he must soon have air. He tugged 
again—there, it was moving—one good twist, 
and it stuck again. It must be closed, now. 
He kicked out behind him. 

“Get it?” the Kid was asking in his ear. 
“Good man. Now get your wind and I'll go 
after the strainer.” 

The portable light swung lower, and there 
were other voices, around the manhole. 
“Come up, Cap’n. Here y’are, Allen, give’s 
y’ hand—” But that meant nothing to Perry. 

“Had enough?” asked Eliot. “All in?” 

Something clicked inside Perry. 

“No! NO! Where’s that strainer?” 

His mind had grasped a single idea and had 
no room for any thought of the accepted ways 
of addressing a commanding officer. 

“Let me at it!” 

Kid Eliot knew well enough that, apart from 
its bearing upon the ultimate safety of the 
Roamer, whatever was to be done to that 
strainer had to be done now. Men did not 
lift themselves toward a great effort, pause 
short of it, and then readily climb again. And 





Take a 


DayTON STEEL 


RACQUET 
on your 


vacation 


Up aT camp you'll be the envy 
of everybody who doesn’t have 
one. They’ll admire its splen; 
did appearance, its strength, 
and its power. And they'll 
admire the lightning returns 
and the fast shots you can 
make with it. 

... or perhaps you're going 
to the seashore. Take your 
Dayton Steel Racquet there 
too. While other racquets are 
warping, and their strings are 
fraying and snapping, yours 
will be in as superb condition 
as when it left the factory. Its 
steel strings tight and resilient. 
Its frame true, and lively. You 
won't even need to carry a 
press to keep it in condition. 

Wherever you go, whenever 
you want to play, you'll find 
Dayton Steel Racquets are the 
best. They make your weak 
shots strong, and your good 
shots better. Because they’re 
always in shape. 

And, fellows, the Dayton 7 
was made especially for you! 
It is a racquet that will give 






you wonderful service, that is 
graceful and well built. It 
comes in weights as low as 
11% ounces, so it won’t tire 
your arm. And you can get all 
this quality for only $7! The 
most racquet you ever saw for 
the money. 

This summer keep your 
game in top-notch order. 
Wherever you go, take your 
Dayton Steel Racquet along. 
Play a little tennis every day. 
And between your racquet and 
the practice you get, you'll find 
yourself winning consistently. 
The Dayton Steel Racquet 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Each the champion bugler of his Council—there are eighty-seven more, all 


Winners of the 
Rexcraft Trophy 


and 


Leadership 


Tell you what, Scouts. It’s those big, full breaths 
that doit. Every clear, ringing bugle-call has Jung 
power behind it. Ask the bugler in your troop to 
show you his chest expansion. Did you ever see him 
panting for breath and lagging behind in a tough 
scramble up a steep hill? No Sir. 


REXCRAFT exercise is the best mg exercise there 
i..." at en your chest and gives you’ “‘wind’’! 





Get up with the leaders—the quickest way is the REXCRAFT way. 


The Rexcraft Official Bugle offers every scout an opportunity of leadership. 
At: camp—on parade—everywhere the troop bugler is the fellow with responsi- 
bility—the fellow who keeps his troop “‘pepped up” physically and mentally by , 


his cheerful calls. 
Rexcraft Bugles are t 
' | 
Blends perfectly with 


packed in individual 





trade marked cartons 
and are stamped Rex- professional band in- 
craft with the Official OFFICIAL B UGLE struments. 














B. S. of A. Seal. Ac- 
cept no substitutes. 














BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


On sale for $5.00 at music, 
sporting goods and Scout 
Outfitter stores, or 
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REXCRAFT, Inc., Dept. 
| 57A Jay St., Brooklyn, N. y. 











Please send me Rexcraft Official Bugle with money 

instruction booklet. Enclosed find $5.00. | order, fill 
| { | out this 
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| mail to us. 
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he knew, too, that this would be a longer reach 
than the other, for which his own arms had 
already proved too short. 

“Go to it, Allen! There—little farther for- 
’ard—so. I’ve got you—steady!” 

Headfirst, Perry went down again. Even 
as he dove, the Roamer lurched heavily. Kid 
Eliot must have lost his footing for an in- 
stant, because Perry’s head struck a frame. 
No matter—that frame was just beside 
the strainer, which was) now almost in his 
hand. 

He clutched it. To the left, this time, to 
loosen it. He twisted—hard—but it refused 
him. How long had he stayed under water, 
that day he broke the record? A minute? 
Five minutes? Half an hour? Never as long 
as this, certainly. But that ring was still 
sticking—or—had he felt it give a little? He 
pressed his shoulder against the frame and 
twisted again. His chest was on fire, his ears 
roared, and, in another second, his head would 
split. ’No use—he must give up and get some 
air. Well, one more try—and the ring came 
off in his hand. Something else to do? He 
thrust the other hand into the open pipe, 
tugging at something that felt like cloth. If 
that was not it, he could come down again— 
and—and—— 


“THAT'S you, sailor. All right—take it 

easy. Open up that fin, bo—we’ll take 
care o’ that piece °° burlap for yer—it come 
outer th’ strainer—” 

What did all that mean? Somewhere, some- 
how, as Perry well knew, there was a strainer 
to be cleared. A great weight seemed to be 
holding him down, but he must get up—must 


‘struggle to his feet— 


BOYS’ LIFE 


“Steady, there, sailor—belay that! Here— 
take a swallow of this.” 

Though from the medical locker, it was pre- 
war stuff—a real, seagoing ration. Perry 
choked—and blinked. That was old Pills, the 
hospital-sfeward, beside him—why, he must 
be in the sick- bay. 

“How about—that strainer?” he gasped. 

“‘Clear’s a: bell, feller—pumps ’r takin’ it 

right out of her, now. Nothin’ t? worry 
about—yes, sir, he’s O. K. now.’ 
' The last phrase was for Captain Kid Eliot 
appearing just then in the doorway. jaw 
was as square as ever but it was split, straight 
across, by a grin. And there was no steel in 
his blue eyes. 

“‘Rattlin’ good job you did, Allen. Might 
have been a nasty business for this little old 
wagon, if you hadn’t cleared that drain. Feel 
all right, do you? I thought I’d about done 
for you, a little while ago.” 

Perry, still rather dazed, found himself 
shaking. hands with his skipper. 

““You—mean—we’re not going to sink?” 

“Sink?” Not this hitch! You'll be playing 
tag with torpedoes before you know it. Look 
here,”’ he added sternly, ‘“‘do you know what 
a cox’n is, Allen?” 

““Y-yes, sir. Captain of a part of the ship— 
leader of working-parties—”’ 

“You better know,” Captain Kid Eliot 
interrupted him. ‘Break out those old crows 
and get into uniform. You’ve been a cox’n for 
—let’s see—nearly three quarters of an hour!” 

And then, strangely enough, Perry again 
thought of the trenches. He was filled with 
a great pity for the poor’ devils who had to 
take their chances in the mud. These things 
were so much better managed, in the Navy. 
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dead man. Just the same, my fingers were not 
so steady when I struck a match and looked 
around. The room in which I found myself was 
bare, except for some loose lumber and rubbish, 
and the floor was rotten in places. There were 
two doors on the sameside of the room and some 
windows in the opposite wall. I was careful to 
keep away from the windows, because my 
matches might have betrayed me to the Killer 
if he happened to be looking back. 


RANKLY, I’m not fond of dead men, espe- 
cially one that’s been murdered. And every 
time I lit a match J set a lot of queer, jumping 
shadows in motion. The pattering of the rain 
on the windowpanes would have been a pleas- 
ant tune back home, with me tucked into a 
comfortable bed, but somehow I didn’t like 
it quite so well on this occasion. And a pe- 
culiar wind that was moaning through the 
building, and the grumbling of the black sky 
outside, were not soothing. Dimly, at one 
end of the room, I made out something lying 
on the floor. The thing was mostly in dark- 
ness, because my light was feeble, but 1 was 
sure I saw two feet protruding from a pair of 
gray trousers. 

My own feet got the best of the argument 
this time and started me toward the door. 
They stopped me, likewise, when I saw the 
Killer standing there, holding the lantern, 
grinning at me with a wicked gleam in his 
eyes, and pointing a revolver at my forehead. 
He was a younger man than I had expected, 
with a fat face and dimples. But the face 
wasn’t exactly genial, to my way of think- 
ing. 

“Do you want something?” he inquired 
ina ak deliberate voice. 

I didn’t move or speak for a minute, be- 
cause it isn’t customary for victims of paralysis 
to move or speak. But finally 1 managed to 
nod my head somewhat vaguely and reply, 
““Y-yes, I want to g-g-go home.” 

The Killer laughed and strode into the room. 
He reached out a long arm and grabbed me by 
the nape of the neck. Fear for my life made me 
kick vigorously, but without any effect. This 
was a strong man that had me, and I wasn’t 
so strong physically or spiritually just then. 
I wasn’t thinking much about business affairs 
of course, but I believe the idea did come into 
my head, without any great amount of en- 
thusiasm, that my sudden death would make 
another good story for the Bugle, if ever they 
found out about it. 

But it seemed the Killer wasn’t ready to 
finish the job. Maybe, I thought, it was be- 
cause a hammer was not handy. Anyway, 
he carried me to a door and thrust me into 
what seemed to be a clothes closet, and shut 
the door on me. This was strange behavior 
for a “fiend in human form,” which some of 
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the headliners had called him; but it wasn’t 
up to me to tell him anything about his own 
business. I heard him prop a board against 
the door and mutter, “That’ll hold you for 
a while,” and then he walked away. 

It was evident that this “fiend” had played 
a grim joke on me. No doubt he had seen me 
and set a trap. But likewise I had a joke on 
the Killer, because I knew that this closet was 
different from the ordinary closet. It had 
two doors, could be entered from two rooms. 
And when I realized what this meant, I began 
to take heart once more, and even to get am- 
bitious. Of course, my principal ambition 
was to go on living for a few years. 

At all events, I wasn’t going to stay in that 
closet, just to be polite. So I pushed against 
what seemed to be the wall, and it gave beneath 
my weight, with just the faintest squeak from 
a hinge. I paused for a few seconds, waiting 
to learn whether the Killer had heard the noise, 
and stepped out. Sneaking across the floor 
on the tips of my toes, I went through a couple 
of rooms, and finally came to the other door 
that opened into the room where the murderer 
kept vigil with the body of his victim. I peered 
in cautiously, and saw the man looking out 
a window, growling at the storm. Likewise 
I saw the revolver lying on the floor, close to 
the lantern. 

Pausing just long enough to work up my 
courage to the right pitch, I made a flying 
leap. With the revolver in my hand, I turned 
and confronted the Killer. He was almost 
upon me, having whirled when I jumped. 
But with the gun I held him back, not sayi 
a word but trying to look ferocious. I too) 
the lantern in my other hand, and edged over 
to the dark corner where lay the body. And 
when the light shone on its face, I stole a hesi- 
tating look, and then shifted my eyes quickly 
back to the Killer, who was grinning at me in 
a foolish way. He seemed at a safe distance, 
so I made a closer scrutiny, bending over with 
the gun poised, and felt of the thing and poked 
the forehead with a finger. And then I started 
to laugh like an imbecile. 


AN HOUR later I entered the city room of the 

Gladstone Morning Bugle, looking, I sus- 
pect, like a drowned muskrat, if a muskrat can 
drown, which doesn’t seem reasonable. But 
it gives some idea of my appearance after I got 
through trailing my Hammer Killer. However, 
I wasn’t low in spirit, and even the scornful 
eyes of the pipe-puffing editor, when I ap- 
proached his desk, didn’t make me feel un- 
comfortable. 

“You're a brave lad,” my boss observed, 
biting hard on his pipe, “to come back here 
after the way you let us down on the Mac- 
Kenzie- murder. Just take a look at the 
Tribune extra.” 


June 
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“Be Prepared” 
—rely on 


PocketGen 


VERY good 

Scout ought to 
have a good watch. 
So should all boys 
who like to do the 
right thing at the 
right moment. 


One of the best 
ways to ‘ Be Pre- 
pared’ is to carry 
Pocket Ben. 

Sold everywhere 
for $1.50. With lu- 
minous night-dial, 
$2.25. 
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I took a look. Clear across the front page 
were big black headlines reading: 


ACTOR IS VICTIM 
OF HAMMER KILLER 


I read a little way, then dropped the paper 
on the desk and grinned at my angry superior. 

“Maybe it’s a good joke to get scooped,” he 
observed in cold, hard tones, while wrath 
blazed through his thick spectacles, “but it 
looks like a tragedy in your young life. There 
wasn’t any use of our getting out on the street 
after the Tribune beat us, but we did expect 


to hear something from you before the regular | ” 


edition, which goes to bed, as you know, inside 
of an hour from now. As it was, Harrison and 
Smith had to dig up the story at that house on 
Crescent Street. I suppose you don’t, by 
any chance, happen to know anything about 
the murder.” 

Even that last remark, uttered in a tone of 
biting sarcasm, failed to daunt Cyclone 
Pepper. It was his big hour, and he made the 
most of it. 

“Well, I’ve got the victim’s body in a flivver 
downstairs,” I said as calmly as possible under 
the circumstances. ‘But there wasn’t any 
murder. MacKenzie was broke and just trying 
to sneak out of town without paying his rent. 
He used this flivver to travel from town to 
town, like a lot of traveling folks nowadays. 
I saw him going, and followed. Out near 
Henshew’s Fort he ran out of gas, and it was 
raining, so he went into the place for shelter. 
I made him come back, after finally convincing 
him I wasn’t a bandit trying to hold him up, 
and after borrowing some gas from the bike. 
He’s going to pay his rent, so no crime has been 
committed. All that quarreling in his room, 
which the Tribune tells about, was him prac- 
ticing his ventriloquist act. The pounding 
was MacKenzie trying to fix the hinge on his 
trunk, and the blood on the floor came from 
his hand when he cut it on the hinge.” 

I could see the city editor didn’t know 
whether to laugh or drop dead. 

“But the body—the body!” he demanded, 
pounding the desk. 

“The body,” I explained, “was the dummy 
that acts with MacKenzie on the stage. He 
had it made to look like him, so they could do 
a twin brother act, and it wears the same kind 
of clothes.” 

And that’s the story of my first murder. 
Maybe it was a joke on Cyclone Pepper, and 
maybe on somebody else. Anyway, the Bugle 
cashier and I are more intimate now, and 
I’m able to admire Mr. Hall’s nice nails. 
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got him under one arm-pit, and somehow or 
other he managed to tread water, and keep 
Smalley afloat till Billy and Landsdown reached 
them. Landsdown took Smalley, and made 
for the boat. 

“Get Jimmy, Billy,” called Dale. ‘I’m all 
in. I’m through.” 

“Not on your life,” shouted Billy, and 
reached for him. 

And then all at once Dale got scared, and 
lost his head. He made a grab at Billy, and 
got him around the neck with both hands in a 
strangle hold. And Dale is a regular bull for 
strength, even when he isn’t scared. Billy 
kneed him, of course. But it didn’t work. 
And then they began to struggle. 

When there are three or four things all 
going on at once, there ought to be some way 
to tell about them just the way they look; but 
there isn’t. You’ve got to tell one thing at a 
time. And there were a lot of things happen- 
ing at once just then. There was Billy 
struggling with Dale, and Lew Smalley cling- 
ing to the boat where Landsdown had left 
him, and screeching for help, and Landsdown 
duckdiving for Jimmy. And there was Mr. 
Flanders working like mad over a jammed 
knot in a boat painter tied to a ring on the 
float. Neither of us had sense enough to get 
out a knife. I heard Mr. Flanders grunt as if 
something had hurt him, and then we were in 
the boat, with Mr. Flanders lifting it almost 
out of the water with every stroke. I just 
sat in the stern and steered, and I could see 
everything that went on. Anyhow I saw 
Billy duck under water, and break free, and 
get Dale by a hammer lock on his arm, and 
start for Smalley’s boat with him. And I saw 
Landsdown come up empty handed, and take 
a deep breath, and go down again. He came 
up just as we got there, and he had Jimmy by 
the hair. He just threw him at me. 

“Take him, Tommy. I’m all in, but I can 
look out for myself.” 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF 
THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


THERE ate twenty-five Bell Companies, 
but there is but one Bell System—and but 
one Bell aim and ideal: 


A telephone service for this nation so 
far as humanly possible free from imper- 
fections, errors and delays, and enabling 
anyone anywhere at any time to pick up 


a telephone and talk 


to anyone else any- 


where else in this country, clearly, quickly 
and at a reasonable cost. 


Wa ter S. GirrorpD 
President 














Equip your canoe with this 
especially designed 
sailing rig 
Ratse the sail to the spanking breeze and set 
out swiftly up the lake. Truly, here is the 
sport of sports. With this specially designed 
equipment, your “Old Town Canoe’? becomes 
a small-sized racing yacht. You can ride close 
into the wind, you can tack or go about exactly 

as you wish. 

This “Old Town” sailing equipment con- 
sists of durable canvas lateen type sail, boom 
and tackle, mast seat and support, rudder and 
lee boards. Our new catalog gives prices and 
compkete information. Also shows square-stern 
canoes for outboard motors, dinghies, etc. Write 
for your free copy today. Op Town Canoz 
Co., 796 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, 


“Old Town Canoes” 
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Use this 
Safe Plumb Axe 


Axe handles do loosen — be- 
ill shrink 


cause wood will . Anda 
loose axe head is dangerous. 

Play safe! Use a Plumb Offi- 
cial Scout Axe. When a Plumb 
handle loosens, you just turn 
the screw wedge and it’s tight 
as new again. 

Pound anything; chop any- 
thing—your Plumb Official Axe 
is always safe; always balanced. 

At hardware stores every- 
where. With leather sheath, 
$1.80; with infantry canvas 
$1.65 (except in Far 
West and Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





DOUBLE LIFE 
Hammers Hatchets * 
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top”. 


the sidelines of life. 


up wear. 


trail of life. 


jor our booklet ‘On Being Prepared’. 


MILLIS, MASS. 


HEN the trail leads up over sharp rock and 

wet slippery places; when a single misstep 
means a painful fall yet you are almost too dog- 
tired to steer your feet—you'll find real pals in 
Herman Official Boy Scout Service Shoes. 


They assure the support, protection and foot-comfort needed to 
make you sure-footed, and help to win out by being “‘first at the 





You'll also find it easier to be “first at the top” on the trail of life 
if unhandicapped by the foot disabilities that put so many men on 


The surest way to prevent these disabilities is to continue the good 
work of the Service Shoe by wearing the tan, Herman Official Boy 
Scout Dress Shoe or Dress Oxford for all school, church and dress- 


These snappy tan Dress shoes and their twin brothers, 
in black leather, give you a distinguished well-groomed 
feeling of great satisfaction that helps mightly on the 


Ask your Dealer for Herman Official Boy 
Scout Shoes; insist on Herman's; and send 


JOSEPH M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 








HERMAN 
BOY SCOUT 
Service Shoe 
Style 580 (Sizes up to 
) 


Style 583 (Sizes over 6) 
$5.75 













HERMAN BOY 
SCOUT 
Dress Oxford 


le 582 (Sizes up to 6) $5.00 
S712 as Bizes over & $78 
































OH BOY! 
There will be real fun in your camp this 


summer if you take along a CARPENTER 
TENT. 


They are easiest to handle—very light 
in weight and will stand any weather. 
Absolutely waterproof. 


Be sure tosend for our new Tent Catalog of 






CAMP EQUIPMENT 


It tells you all about camping, what to do and 
what to take along. 


Sent FREE. Ask for Catalog No. 616 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Tent Makers for eighty-seven years 


440 No. Wells St., Chicago, III. 























Of course you have built “toy 
boats” before, but not until the in- 
troduction of the Tosebo system 
could you build a real Model Yacht— 
one that you can actually sail. And 
over a ten-mile course if you wish. 

All the fascinating science of sailing is quickly 
mastered by the owner of a Tosebo yacht. He 
is skipper of a marvelously speedy craft which 
can duplicate every point in sailing that is 
possible with a large boat. 

Build Yours Now 
The complete semi-finished outfit (everything 
except the paint) sells for Patterns, 
plans, blue prints and instructions for $1.00. 

Send check or money order to the Tosebo 
Model Yacht Company, Todd School for 
Boys, Woodstock, Illinois, or write for illus- 
trated bookletonthis,thegreatest of all hobbies. 














LEARN GARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 

You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time. e Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- (oY 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week. 


Write for Free Chart 
to test your ability, also full information about the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 
Please state your age. 
2696 National Bid. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Landon students. 


THE LANDON SCHOO 
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Mr. Flanders stopped rowing, and looked at 
his hands with a scowl. They were bleeding. 

“You'll have to do it, Tommy,” he said. 
“T seem to have torn my hands on’ that 
fool knot. But I can row.” 

So I cleaned out Jimmy’s mouth with my 
fingers, and shook the water out of him, and 
went to work on him, Schaefer style, as well as 
I could in the bottom of the boat. There 
was a big welt across his temple where the oar 
had hit him. But there was a fluttering pulse 
still—he hadn’t been in the water more than 
two minutes all told—and I knew that if I 
could keep his pulse going till we got to shore, 
I could bring him around. 

Of course there was a crowd when we got to 
the float. And everybody had something to 
tell us about what to do, and some of them 
wanted to take Jimmy away from me, and 
roll him over a barrel, and things like that. 
| But Mr. Flanders attended to them. And‘he 
| helped me out too. He got out his watch and 
| counted for me, regulating my movements, as 
| I put on the pressure and released it. I don’t 
| know how long it took. It didn’t seem long at 
| all, as far as getting tired went. But it seemed 
|to take forever when I got to thinking about 
| Jimmy. There was a lot of talk and confusion 
| around me, but I was too busy to know what 
| it was, except that somebody had brought in 
| the others from Smalley’s boat, and that Mrs 
| Smalley was making a terrible fuss over Lew 
| as if he were the only one who had been in any 
| danger, and saying unkind things about herself 
| for ever trusting him in the boat with nobody 
but Jimmy, who, she seemed to think, was to 
blame for the whole business. 

“You’d better not trust him anywhere,” 
Mr. Flanders burst out, “until you’ve taught 
him ordinary common-sense. He’s nearly cost 
the lives of three of the best scouts I’ve got, and 
it begins to look as if Jimmy was gone anyhow.” 

It was just then I felt a tremor under 
Jimmy’s ribs, and then a breath, a really 
| truly breath. It was then I looked around for 

the first time. 
| Lew Smalley had broken away from his 
| mother, and was down on his knees by Jimmy’s 
| head. 
| “Oh, he’s coming back, Tommy, he’s coming 
| back. I saw his eyelids quiver. Oh, Tommy, 
| I’m such a fool.” 

And the poor kid just sat down in front of 
|that crowd and began to blubber, calling 
| himself worse names than anybody in the 
troop had ever called him. He didn’t budge, 
either, till Jimmy opened his eyes with a faint 
smile, and reached out after Lew’s hand, his 
way of telling Lew everything was all right. 
Somebody had a blanket ready, and they 
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wrapped Jimmy in it, and started for the 
Smalley cottage. Mr. Flanders went along, 
and I was starting to go too, when Billy, all 
dripping and grinning, grabbed my arm. 

“Hi,” hesaid. “What did you do with those 
eggs? I could eat one pretty soon now.” 

“Eggs?” I said. “What eggs?” 

“‘The ones you went to the store for. Hustle 
’em up. The gang’s hungry.” 

So I went for the eggs. ‘By the time I got to 
camp, the gang was just finishing up a hunter’s 
stew, and offered me a small remainder. After 
that we had eggs and bacon, and a big pot of 
cocoa, and a rice pudding. And nobody did 
any talking, except to tell somebody to pass 
something. It was the best demonstration of 
“A scout is hungry,” I ever saw. Just as we 
finished Mr. Flanders strolled in on-us. He 
had a funny little grin around the corners of 
his mouth, and his eyes twinkled. 

“T came up to look over your camp,” he 
began. ‘You three eagles——” 

“Eagles?” said Billy. ‘‘Where did you get 
that stuff?” 

“Down at the lake, watching you three 
finish up your test. You made some bad 
breaks, but I’m afraid I'll have to pass you. 
You three all report at the next Court of 
Honor. And Dale——” 

“Tee. 

“You'd better report at the next court, too, 
if you can manage to get the rest of your first- 
class work done.” 

“‘T haven’t got any of it done, sir.” 

“Except swimming. I don’t know-as that 
was what it was, either, but you went nearly 
sixty yards, and I believe there are no rules 
as to what stroke you use. Anyhow you got 
there.” 

“Please, Mr. Flanders,” said: Dale, “I’d 
rather not. I’d rather take my test in the 
regular way. I’m not sure I can redlly swim 
yet. But I’m not afraid any more. I’ve 
been through all that. How are the kids?” 

“Fine and dandy, and fast alseep. I ex- 
plained a few things to Mrs. Smalley, too, and 
I think Jimmy’s iikely to get another adopted 
parent. With Old Skaggs and Mrs. Murdock 
that makes three—more than his share. He’s 
doing pretty well for an orphan.” 

He went all over our camp, and liked it. 
And then he sat down.on one of the stumps by 
the fire, and told us stories, and then we all 
got to talking, until at last Landsdown got 
up with a yawn. 

“T guess it’s bed time,” .he said, ‘‘but I 
believe I’ll go for a dip in the lake first. Any- 
body want to come along?” 

“Hot dog,” cried Dale, scrambling to his 
feet. “Come on, gang!” 
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two. The starter was talking, but that didn’t 
| matter. 
| There, they were down—now crouching; 
but a runner broke. Dick straightened up and 
just for an instant glanced at the stand. Not 
a person moved. There was no sound. 

Then they were down again, and set. Crack! 
Alden dashed for the pole but Thisted’s elbows 
flared for a moment. Dick tottered just an 
instant, and Thisted took the pole. 

Dick closed in behind the Torenson runner 
whose feet tapped the ground so often. That 
rapid fire stride made Alden nervous. It 
hampered that magnificent stride of his. 
Thisted was setting a fast pace, too, but that 
was all right. The two of them were already 
well ahead of the rest of the field. 

Past the first turn Dick sprinted. He 
wanted the lead. Thisted sprinted, too, and 
when they dropped back into their strides 
| Alden was still running in second place. 

| So that was Thisted’s game? Take the lead 
| and keep it. J 

Dick kept close behind that shock of yellow 
hair. His stride came easier, now. He paid no 
heed to the patter of Thisted’s feet. 

As the two swung into the stretch and 
across the line that marked the beginning 
of the last quarter of a mile, Alden had a 
glimpse of Red Daniels and to Dick it seemed 
that there was a mute appeal in the eyes of 
his coach. 

They came into the straight of way on the 
far side of the field, and with more than two 
hundred yards to go Dick began his sprint. 
Thisted sensed the move and his legs began 
that piston-like motion. Abreast, the two 
runners raced around the final curve, Alden 
| forced to the outside. 





That shock of yellow hair beside him! 
| The rapid patter of Thisted’s feet! 
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Dick’s head was back. He gasped for more 
air, and blurred against his: eyes he saw a 
Torenson banner at the top of a pole. And 
beside him that shock of yellow hair. 

A slim white cord was racing toward them. 
Dick gave a final mighty lunge and that white 
cord suddenly vanished. 

A mighty cheer rose from the Cresham 
stands—cheers Dick Alden didn’t hear. He 
was lying prostrate on his back, and over him 
bent Red Daniels. The coach slipped his arm 
about the unconscious athlete’s shoulders. 
Two others took his legs and they carried him 
slowly from the field. 


A TERRIFIC pain pounded at his temples 

as Dick Alden slowly opened his eyes. 
Red was there and he grasped the hand of his 
half-miler. ‘Good goin’, boy.” That was all 
he said. That was all he needed to say. 

Dan Penty slipped his hand into Alden’s: 
“Great race, Dick. How you feeling now?” 

Dick sat up and.rubbed his eyes. “Dizzy,” 
he announced. “Say, who won that race?” 

Dan stared in amazement. “You did, you 
dummy! Greatest race I ever saw, Come on 
in Red’s office now. We're going to elect a 
captain, and I guess you know who he’s 
going to be.” 

Dick didn’t answer, but in the space of a few 
seconds he did a lot of thinking. 

“TLet’s hear some nominations for captain,” 
Red said, when all had gathered in his office. 

“Dick Alden!” thundered a dozen voices. 

Dick raised his arm and when the others 
were quiet, he spoke: 

“T can’t take it. It wouldn’t be right. 
There’s only one person for the job. He’s a 
good athlete, and what’s more, this afternoon 
when he finished a race, and gave all he had— 
and more too—he made a pretty fair half-miler 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





| BIG-BANG 


CELEBRATORS 





NO 


NO 
MATCHES POWDER 


—SAFE NOISE— 





SAFETY PISTOL 
A Real Pistol in looks but safe—made of 
black ag eye in —. holster. 
6P—Price $2.00—8 inch 





ARMY TANK 


Fired like any BIG-BANG with the added 
feature that Tank can also be fired by stepping 
on the ignitor. 

No. 5T—Price $1.00—8 inches 





HEAVY ARTILLERY 


This New Model has four red wheels and is 
mounted on a strong steel carriage. 
No. 10W—Price $3.00—-14 inches 







Mounted on two large 
red artillery wheels— 
comes in three sizes only. 


FIELD ARTILLERY 


No. 16F — Price $5.50— length 23 inches 
No. 12F — Price $3.75— length 17 inches 
No. 8F— Price $2.25— length 11 inches 





EXTRALZSUPPLIES 


Sengsiee (ammunition) per tube. $.15 
Spark Plug (ignitor) per card ce 
3 


PARENTS!! Protect your child. Relieve your- 
selves from neere of worry by getting him a 
powderless BIG-BANG—real in appearance 
and iS pues with = oso cut out. 





Boom which appeal so strongly to every boy, 
with the absolute safety demanded by the 
most exacting parents. 


SAFE NOISE FOR SALE 
our dealer cannot supply you, send money 
re a3 check or pay the Postman for a “ BIG- 
* with a Supply of Bangsite (ammuni- 
tion) “wnlet will be sent to you prepaid in 
. together with complete directions. 





GUARANTEE—If A. BIG-BANG is not 
entirely satisfactory, urn it at once and 
your money will be fefunded promptly. 











The Conestoga Corporation 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
(FORMERLY TOY CANNON WORKS) 














Learn How to 





out of a runner who was just a dub before. 
I don’t want to be captain. I mean it. 

“The man I do want to be captain is. Timmy 
Karcher. If you’d seen him as I did when he 
collapsed at the tape, then you’d understand. 
And if you’d seen that bare foot of his—cut in a 
thousand places—then you’d understand even 
better. Timmy Karcher lost his race, but it 
was Timmy Karcher and not I who won the 
half mile!” 

Timmy Karcher was elected captain. 

Later, Dick was dressing and talking with 
Shorty Wakefield who had, that afternoon, 
placed fourth in the pole- -vault and won his 
coveted stripe. 

“Shorty,” Dick asked, “what was my time 
to-day?” 

Shorty paused, to give emphasis: 

“One fifty-six flat,” he said slowly. “TI 
guess you know now what Cresham spirit is— 
and it’s my guess, too, that Timmy Karcher 
wasn’t the only one this afternoon who gave 
all he had—and more too!’ 
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reason for their being once the 200 m.p.h. rate 
is no longer considered an epochal speed. 

“The big fact in developing the car of the 
future,” explained the Major, “is wind 
resistance, and manufacturers in Europe are 
aware that power is wasted by poor body 
design. Another feature much at fault in 
present-day motor-cars, and one which we tried 
to overcome in this speed creation, is directional 
stability. That is, the tendency for a car to 
go straight at high speeds. The directional 
stability of the Mystery S is remarkable. 
Had it not been perfect while I was going 200 
miles an hour, I would have undoubtedly been 
dashed into the ocean or into the sand dunes. 
At that speed the wind-pressure on my face 
should I have stuck it beyond the built-in 
cowl would have been equivalent to the pull of 
a 112-pound weight attached to the tip of my 
nose. 

“Vacuum brakes are a new development. I 
have four wheel brakes that are actuated by a 
pedal and are operated by the Dewandre 
Vacuum Servo System. There are new alloys 
in the engine. The wheels are of a new design 
and allow for great flexibility. The steering 
mechanism is so sensitive that one could guide 
the car over the roughest roads at a normal 
speed with his little finger.” 


HE Mystery S is a Gargantuan car, the like 

of which has never before been seen, both 
as to shape and mechanism. A _ s5o00-horse- 
power airplane-type motor is located in the 
front and a similar motor over the rear axle. 
The car is chain driven. Each motor has 
12 cylinders, and there are four valves and 
two spark-plugs per cylinder; compressed air 
starts the two motors. Imagine having to 
grind 96 valves after a day’s trial run. Twenty- 
eight instruments are on the dashboard. The 
brake drums are the size of Ford wheels and 
were turned from solid ingots of steel. The 
body is polished as smooth as a spoon, and it 
looks like a giant cigar. Three radiators are 
inside the body, one in the front and two in the 
tail. The chassis is made of girders 14 inches 
deep, strong enough for a freight car. The 
gear wheels are stronger than those used to 
drive an electric train. The back axle is 
larger than that of a freight car. No motor 
truck in the United States has chains as heavy 
as the two which drive the Mystery S. There 
are eight magnetos, each with a separate 
switch on the dash. Because the wheels are 
inside the stream lines of the chassis and en- 
closed so that they get very little air, the tires 
have a tendency to get hot. If the wheels 
were exposed they would add to the resistance. 
Each spring leaf is polished like a mirror to 
reduce friction. A gallon of gasoline a minute 
is consumed by the two engines. The exhaust 
is so terrific that the mechanics in England 
were deaf for two days after running the 
motors for twenty minutes on water test 
blocks. 

It is the most carefully built automobile 
ever made. Nothing has been left to chance. 
Because the car has only 1)4 inches clearance 
between the tires and chassis, the bottom is re- 
inforced so that it can slide along the ground 
should a tire blow out. With the exception 
of the beams every single piece of the car has 
been made from solid blocks of special alloy 
steels, and there are ten different kinds of 
steels in the car. Men have spent a whole 
week turning out just one steering knuckle 








‘Concluded on page 56) 








30 Daysfree | 


We allow you a month—30 days—to try and test the Mead bicycle of 
your selection. If at the end of this time you do not know it to the 
LY one for you—then you can 

return it at our expense a bsg trial will not cost you a penny. ~ \ 
“Ranger” nameplate and ry) 


BeSureitsakanger ro oe ngage lg EES 


very best bicycle in the country—the ON. 
t has the 


4 


Ww, 








néss direct with makers of 


on our Square Deal Plan that 7 given us more than a million satisfied 


customers in all parts of the world. 


Direct From factory : 


The Ranger bicycle 
of your selection 
will be sent direct 

from the factory 
in a = 


Crusader bicycles 











Na 


safe, quick delivery in perfect condition. In the p ve = ‘ine ey uy, 

Golden Brown Rangers, trimmed in Ivory White, there is a model 
to suit every taste and any pocketbook— Motorbike models, Ke Ii ry! 4 
Roadsters, Racers, Camelbacks, Double Bars, eS OM || My, / } i 
and Ladies’ ieee er tT models for boys and girls! E> Y WA } 


$500 the Leading Ranger models. A 
$5% Premiumffee < ten kit of extra accessories 
that means there is ‘pa7~ else to 


buy as = extra. It is all included FREE with 
the 

No extravagant 
Save si0%10s25% extra selling expenses 

in the Mead Factory- 
to-Rider sales plan. Do business direct . 
with the Makers and save big money on 
your bicycle. Prices from $21.50 up. Get 
the Makers 5 year guaranty with your 
bicycle and know re —_ always get 
parts and service if need 


RiderAgentsWanted 


to Ride and Exhibit the Mead bicycle of 
your own selection. As you ride and enjoy 
it make money by taking orders from 
your friends. This plan has meant * ied 
ing money for boys for over 30 years. 


TiresSundries Parts. 


In this big free Ranger Catalog, which 

pictures all bicycles in large size and in the 

: actual colors (the hand- 
somest bicycle catalog in 
the world) we also illus- 
trate and describe hun- 
dreds of tires, saddles, 
pedals, lamps, horns, 
carriers, chains, coaster 
brakes, built-up wheels, 
etc., etc., that will fit any 
bicycle. Share with us 
(at our wonderful low 
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yy 
he ae tremendous — uantities. 
H A postal card will do. 


\ 





Mea 


Factory Prices) in the big savings which we make 
in the purchase and manufacture of these items in 


‘er y ‘Writeloday big free Ranger Catalog and full par- 


ticulars of our Factory to Rider prices, 
wonderful special Introductory offer and Easy panryed 
terms. Doit now! Address your letter or post card to 


(cle Company \ 
Dept. M-18 may N 





















Just ask for the 











LIistTto 


SPECIAL OFFER 


This attractive Listo pen- 
cil with your name en- 
graved sent prepaid for 


~ 5Oc 


Choice of these color 
combinations: 
Orange & black White & red 
Yellow & blue White & blue 
Red & black White & green 
Grey and red White & black 

Many other combinations, 
school colors, etc. State your 
wishes. 

Listo pencils are the origi- 
nal unbreakable pencils. The 
material of which they are 
made is now in use by many of 
the high-priced pen makers. 

They are light and give 
utmost writing comfort. 
Thousands of Listo pencils are 
in the Nation’s largest Indus- 
tries, rendering a service of 
all-day, untiring, writing 
economy. 

Every Pencil Guaranteed. 


LISTO 


Pencil Corporation 
Alameda, California 


Be 10 
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Dont take chances 
on unknown tive, fluids 


AVING a few cents on a cheap brand 

may cost you many dollars in re- 
pairs and mileage as well as trouble and 
delay on the road. There is only one 
kind of proven quality — Neverleak. 
It has prolonged the life of millions of 
tires and prevented countless punctures 
and thread leaks. Season after season it 
has given complete satisfaction. Costs 
much more to make — therefore costs 
you a few cents more — but users know 
that it is the cheapest in the end. At 
dealers 30c a tube, or postpaid and guar- 
anteed. A tube treats a tire. 


VQ VENTER 
CORPORATION 


4316 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


q Sy LEAK 











VACATION fj 
TIME! 


Now every boy can 
have a Saxophone 


The boy who can 
play is the bo 


who gets ahead. 
Always popular; 
alert; smart; suc- 
cessful. You can 
easily work your 
way through 
college with a 
Buescher In- 





All winter long you’ve been wishing you 
might have a Saxophone. Haven’t you? 


When you've seen otherboys playing in 
the band, popular witheveryone, havin, 
all the fun, ou’ve envied them, and sai 
to yourseil.” “Just wait! I'll show them.” 


Now is YOUR Chance 


Vacation time is here. Surely you can earna few 
quarters each week, and you can pay for your 
own Saxophone, or any instrument you want, 
without asking any favors of anyone. 


Get YOUR Saxophone At Once 
You don’t have to pay all atonce. You get the in- 
strument when you make the first payment, then 
you pay a liethe each month on the balance. 
Learn to play while you're paying. 

Only ‘Buescher -Assures Success 
And you can easily learn to play. Don’t worry 
about that. Any Boy who can whistle a tune can 
master any Buescher in no time. But on/y with 
a simplified Buescher is rapid progress assured. 
That’s why Big Professionals play Bueschers. 

Send Coupon, Today Sure 

Send for details of Buescher’s easy buying plan 
for Boys. 3 lessons a, Join the band this 
summer. Get ready for a big time next winter. 
Start today by gondiag coupes below for the 
Beautiful Free Book. ‘Don’t delay. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
2036 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


BUES' 


“Band release 
INSTRUMENTS 


peepee — | aenipi Ryech amiga aan 
T puEscHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., on | 
I 2036 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


| Gentlemen: Without oo me in any way please send | 
me your free literature. Mention instrument interested in. 





Age?.....Name instrument. ...._. 


|  icdditenagendbsdncijoces 


Address _- 


| 
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HE March puzzles proved so alluring that 
many scouts answered every one of them. 


| All who did so please watch out, as a copy of 


the Boy Scout Diary for 1927 is coming to 
every one of them by mail. As for the original 
puzzles sent in, they improve month by 
month. Look at the prize puzzles printed 
below—isn’t it so? 


For Original Puzzles 
Carl E. Grinstead, $2. Sidney A. Diamond, 
$2. Stanley Benscoter, $1. 


Charade 


My first beneath a chestnut tree 
In autumn you will find; 
My /ast, a sloping mound you'll see,— 
The “wild thyme” comes to mind; 
My whole, a wizard, wise and good; 
New growths he gave, both flowers and food. 


Connected Squares 
(Prize Puzzle) 


An organ of the body. 
3. Good-by. 4. 


I. UppER SQUARE: I. 
2. A church  dignitary. 
Rank growths. 5. Faith. 

II. Lert-HAND SQUARE: 
A large South American animal. 
mon fruit. 4. Streamlets. A curl. 

III. RicHT-HAND SQuaRE: 1. A vagabond. 

A wonderful new invention. 3. To become 
bad, as an egg. 4. Measures of distance. 5s. 
Rhymed composition. 

IV. Lower Square: 1. Acute. 2. To rev- 
erence. 3. A joint of the body. 4. Often on 
the breakfast table. 5. To bear down heavily. 
—Srpney A. D1AMonp. 


1. To begin. 2. 
A com- 


Novel Acrostic 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, one of the rows 
of letters (reading downward) will spell the 
name of a famous ball player. 

READING Across: 1. To walk with a limping 
gait. 2. To display boldly. 3. A rude 
crowd. 4. To accept as true. 5. An inclosed 
pen for live stock. 6. Wind-instruments. 7. 
A southern product. 8. A treaty port on the 
Yangtze.—Sam GRIFFITH. 


A Horticultural Acrostic 


x 56 38 69 26 — 60 22 
x 45 28 — 16 64 2% 55 
xX 31 i ae 2; oe 
x—- =~ 1 7943 — §8 
Xx 40 75 34 15 73 68 — 
xX 3 5° 74 29 25 17 §2 
+. 2. = &...3%. 2-57 7 
x 67 23 9g 48 62 47 I0 
x 39 46 66 51 6 61 27 
x. 33 46 @& — 5>S— 
xX 59 72 32 77 13 — 2 
5: 23.% 2: @.—P 3 
xX 35 70 49 54 4 44 12 


1. An aromatic shrub, 
3. One who drives 


READING ACROSS: 
also acolor. 2. Untwists. 


a team. 4. Amusing. 5. To surround. 6. 
To practise a play. \ drink. 8. To set 
free. g. Rotates. 1o. Befitting. 11. Plenti- 
ful. 12. To direct a ship. 13. Worn by 


scouts on a hike. 

When these words have been rightly 
guessed, the initial letters (indicated by stars) 
will spell the name of a famous “plant wizard.” 
The letters represented by the figures from 
t to 5 will spell the color of most vegetation; 
from 6 to 9, something to hold flowers; from 
10 to 13, the queen of flowers; from 14 to 17, 
the royal flower of France; from 18 to 22, a 
common fall flower; from 23 to 26, a beautiful 


| wayside growth; from 27 to 32, part of a 


flower; from 33 to 36, a climbing plant; from 
37 to 41, a kind of perennial grasses; from 
42 to 45, a western grain; from 46 to 50, a 
plant of the bean family; from 51 to 54, a 
Welsh onion; from 55 to 58, used in stuffing 
a turkey; from 59 to 62 is used in making 
sugar; from 63 to 67 will make one weep; 
from 68 to 74, a common salad; from 75 to 79, 
a drink made from apples.—Jimmy ANDERSON. 


Connected Pyramids 
(Prize Puzzle) 


I 


nN 
* & 


4 ra "oe ee parte 6 
(Reading across, only.) 

I. UprerR Pyramip: tr. A letter from Dallas. 

A popular name for a big city of Brazil. 
3. A missile weapon. 4. To weigh. 5. Per- 
taining to an adverb. 

II. Lert-HAND Pyramip: 1. A letter from 
Dallas. 2. Merriment. 3. The act of fasten- 
ing. 4. To involve in strife. 5. Necessary. 

III. RicHT-HAND PyRAmip: 1. A_ letter 
from Dallas. 2. The organ of sight. 3. An 
evil spirit. 4. Protected. 5. Digs. 

From 1 to 2, a play; from 1 to 3, a wooden 
pin; from 2 to 4, at a later time; from 2 to 5, 
a sharp corner; from 3 to 5, a projecting 
ridge; from 3 to 6, permits the temporary use 
of.—STANLEY BENSCOTER. 


What A Scout Must Be 
(Prize Puzzle) 























I | ae | 4|5 6 7 8 
B/D|N|T/R|O|R|T 
sfwlulelele|alie 
R|t|K\/L|Y|U|W/H 
7/@|e)mlalz| pla 
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By beginning at a certain letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) there may 
be spelled out the names of nine things a 
good scout should be.—Cart E. GrinsTEAD. 





Answers to May Puzzles 


A Ftock oF Birps. 
Chicken. Cross-words: 1. Pleasure. 
less. 3. Arrested. 4. Interior. 5. Revelers. 
6. Infidels. 7. Entrance. 8. Contents. 9. 
Husbands. to. Imminent. 11. Campaign. | 
12. Kangaroo. 13. Encumber. 14. Narcotic. 
From 1 to 61, bobolink, snipe, crane, oriole, 
martin, eagle, tanager, raven, redstart, darter. 

A Scout Puzzte. The Boy Scout motto is 
“Be prepared.” 

Hippen FisHeEs. 1. Trout. 
Sword. 4. Salmon. 5. Pickerel. 
7. Gold. 8. Perch. 9. Carp. 

A Bac or Brrps. I. Dove, duck, rice, 
lark. II. Hawk, ibis, snow, gull. III. Rail, | 
swan, crow, king. IV. Lyre, loon, coot, wren. | 

CONCEALED WorD-SQUARE. Trim, race, | 
icon, mend. 

NUMERICAL EnicMA. Books are lighthouses | 
erected in the great sea of time. 

PRESIDENTIAL Kinc’s Move. Begin at 26, 
Tyler; 34, Monroe; 1, Buchanan; 20, Pierce; 
6, Wilson; 32, Grant; 56, Jefferson; 37, Lin- 
coln; 44, Polk; 60, Garfield. 


Initials, Prairie 


2. Eel. 3, 
6. Herring. 
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2. Reck- | . 


!112 Camera House 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Why Don’t You Play } 
a Hohner Harmonica?} 


one may quickly learn to play 
rea oe ore on a Hohner Harmonica 
with the aid of this Free Instruc- 
tion 
See how easy it is! Read the sim- 
sa directions, look at the charts 
— takeyour Harmonica, 
hold it as shown and dlow-draw, 
blow-draw. In a short time you will 
master the scale; and when you can 
lay thescale you will soon be play- 
ing favorite melodies to the delight 
of yourself and friends. 





Get your harmonica today and be sure 
t’'sa 3 tehner. And ask for the Free Ine | 
Structio out of 
copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept.350, 
214 East 16th St., New York, 


The Hohner “Marine Band” is the World's 
Greatest Harmonica Value at soc. 









the World 0 
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The most complete line, including Step-Plane, Baby 
Buzz and Zip Plane; also most seaworthy models. 









. Strong and 


oars. 


Improved models. Safe and sea’ 
durable. Easy to row and handle 


Canees 
jon 


je models and four lengths to choose from. In- 
cluding non- -sinkable sponson canoes. 


tg some 
and up 
With or w out engine, 16 to 26 ft. long. 





CATALOG FREE— SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (22) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <<" 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT marc . CO. 
wesAanSt, ( wricic) Stan 
WISCONSIN NEW YORK 















“Young America 
First Choice!” Sa 
contained ball bear 
ings. Truss-frame 
construction. Ri 
chair movement. 
Speedy and long 
wearing. 


KoKoMo Stamped Metal Co. 
Kokomo 

Indiana 

If your dealer 

can't sw 


be sent, pre 
-paid for $2.25 
(Rubber ti 
model, $3.59). 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of os ve. magoetae, showing how 
to make better pictures an: 

AMERICAN ‘PHOTOGRAPHY 
Boston 17, Mass 


June 


Steel Tread or 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Cowbo 
Straw Hats! 






T LAST, a real 

cowboy hat for 
boys! Patterned ex- 
actly like the broad-brimmed hats of the western 
plains—extra high crease-crown—four inch brim— 
adjustable chin cord—a wholly new kind of hat that 
every real boy wants. 


Made of Bamboo 


Bamboo is amazing material for summer hats. 
than straw and is even opfter and more 
sheds water like a bam! 
Weighs almost nothing 


Looks far better 
Panama. | 


"Keone. its shape under the t 

‘The head-size of this hat can be adjusted 

instantl La 2 pa 

hatband— 

second makes it loose for hot 

ones for windy weather. 

t dealers, everywhere, price 75c to 
on grade. Sizes for 

ou need not be 





DEALERS 
These hats are ad- 
rertised to mil- 

1.00, depe! 
both men and boys. 
satisfied with saying. less than the 
genuine gene KOKO-KOOLER. Note 
coupon bel 
eta tn Hat Co. Dept. G-57 
18th and Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


KOKO-KOOLER 


spread raptdly 
Write for 1927 
booklet and infor- 
mation. 














Lape cheng AD TO YOUR DEALER 
If a3 dealer hasn’t the Koko-Kooler, fill in this coupon and 
ASK HIM TO MAIL IT TO US, 
MEXICAN-AMERICAN HAT CO., 
Dept. hoe 57, St. Louis, Mo. 
Please me CARE OF DRALES MENTIONED “a 
LOW one aay oe. Woke -Koolers approval. On receipt, I 
will pay sy dealer price of 75 or 31. 00. 
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My Address 








This part to be filled i in by your dealer. You may send above 
hat as ordered to ! 


Dealere’s name ——___ __ + -- == 1 


Dealer's address -- 





Send also -------= : 
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puts any 
model 


EVINRUDE 


on Your Boat 


Play as You Pay 


OUR models — 8 H. P. 
Speeditwin 75 lbs.;4 H.P. 
Fastwin 49 Ibs.; 242 H. P. 
Sportwin 44 lbs.; and 2 
H.P. Utility Single. Exclusive, copyrighted ‘*Boat- 
Speed Guide” tells at glance w Yeh motor will 
give you the results you want. Standardized down- 
payment of only $30 regardless of model. Stand- 
ardized, low monthly terms — a longtime to pay. 


FREE TRIAL GUARANTEE 


Within an hour or less you masterevery detail of 
starting, stopping, steering, reversing, t rolli; ane 
speeding. New, Free Trial Guarantee re 
money if not satisfied. That’s the couiddence we 
have in Evinrude superiority and in your liki 
this sport. Every outing isa real vacation. No traf- 
fic rules, no way to be reckless. More room than 
in your car—new things to see, new places to go. 


New Evinrude Year Book 


Motors in actual colors, 40 interesting pages 

showing beautiful waterways, speed records 

—complete facts! Send for free copy today. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
2204-27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


1927 
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Tin Can Cooking 


creer ash page 38) 














frying-pan. You see potatoes can be boiled at 
home or at dinner time and easily carried and 
cooked for lunch. Enough grease to cover the 
bottom when melted, cut the potatoes in slices 
or squares and place on the fire—stir with a 
knife—let ’em brown a bit—a dash of salt— 
Fine? Yes, but a bit too much of a hurry and 
they still had a bit of a bone which held over 
from the boiling stage. 

Twenty-five minutes had passed. One man 
would ask how to tell when the bananas were 
done; soft to the feel, or the skin would burst 
open. Practically the same thing with the 
frankfurters. We tried the potatoes. The 
sweet on top of the fire had cooked a little too 
quickly, a bit crisp on the outside—and not 
done inside. The sweet in the coals was done 
to a.turn as was the little Irisher. I had tried 
it with a sliver of wood and yet to make sure, 
I squeezed it a bit—a bit too hard—between 
thumb and forefinger and it scattered white 
and mealy. 

Just for fun the rest of “Mr. Murphy” and 
the last sweet potato—peeled, are cut in the 
“pan” (some imagination, the boys call it) 
a little more fat—this time and a little more 
care and we have a delicious bit of fried pota- 
toes. 

We have shown twenty men how they can 
cook in a new way—we introduced many of 
them to baked or roasted bananas and even 
a few to roasted frankfurters. There were a 
lot more things we could have done and are 
going to do—such as pulling out the embers 
and cooking on the hot stone itself: putting a 
banana in a can and really baking it—a roast- 
ing ear next time corn is ripe—an apple or two 
or even biscuit! 

I have never roasted a bird or fowl, but I 
have just thought of a new wrinkle which I 
am sure can be done in “Tin Can Cooking.” 
Wait until I prove it and I’ll send you direc- 
tions! 

Now for a little aside—if you can not find a 
tin can—wrap your potato in large green leaves 
or very heavy wrapping paper which is wet— 
and put them in the ashes rather than the live 
embers. This is a “Been There” stunt. Have 
done! 

Just a word about cans—as a safety measure 
wash them out, boil them if you have time or 
burn them out over the flame, or both. The 
surgeon tells me this will sterilize them. This 
is not so necessary when merely baking pota- 
toes or anything else with a discardable skin. 

“Tin Can Cooking” for Tin Can Tourists, 
for Boy Scouts or for any one who loves the 
out-of-doors. It will add to the pleasure of 
many an out-door trip. It is a lot of fun and 
will help in an emergency. 

Don’t forget to put out that fire! 





y Helpful | Hints to | 
i Hikers 
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(Concluded from page 3) 




















at “G” and a 1o-foot length at the peak 
point. 

Waterproofing is done by the paraffin method 
in which you shave up fine a pound of paraffin 
wax in a gallon of gasoline, set the container 
in the sun or place it in a tub of hot water 
(never near a fire) until fully dissolved, then 
brush or swab on the stretched tent, and let 
stand until the gasoline has evaporated leaving 
every fiber of the cloth and all interstices be- 
tween them heavily impregnated with water- 
proof wax. 


How to Make Pack Harness for the 
Knapsack Tour 


OURS afoot are yearly becoming more | 


popular. There is no type of travel which 

is so independent, and it is the only means of 
getting into the trailless wilderness where 
nature is undespoiled. One can carry his 
whole equipment for a week’s stay right on his 
back, and have ready for use at all times 
his shelter, bed, cook kit and food. The 
success of such a trip depends on your wise 
choice of light-weight compact equipment, 
and how you carry it. A number of devices 
for carrying the pack have been devised. The 
pack harness is in great popularity because it 
accommodates any shape of bundle in which 
you have made your equipment, and is easy to 
carry on account of the muscles it brings into 
play in use. Essentially the pack harness con- 
sists of a set of straps which encompass the 
pack itself, a broad pl os yoke and a head 
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those sure-footed cleats are rubber. 
You get them at the Goodrich 
footwear dealer’s—along with all 
the other Goodrich Zipps. Be sure 
you see the Goodrich man. 


THEB. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1870—Akron, Ohio 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ontario 


Ree cleats! Just viet you 
need for baseball—or other fun 
where you run, stop, dodge, jump 
in places where other boys slip. 


Best of all—you can wear these 
sure-footed shoes right in the house 
—no marks on the floor, because 








Goodrich 










THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER 
coM PANY, AKRON, OHIO. 


Canadian * Goodrich 
Company, Lid., Kitebener, Ontar i 
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It’s Your Turn to Earn 





Money and Prizes 


- 

by 

a 

Need a few extra dollars every now and then for a base- é 
ball glove or uniform, fishing tackle or new Boy Scout camp uy 
equipment? Let us show you how to get them this summer 
by using the same plan that brings extra money to Robert 
Shirley, Robertson Noble and Brent Mortimore, the three 
boys shown above. & 


Here’s How to Do It, Boys! 


You have no copies to deliver. We a 
do that by mail. bal 

You can take your choice of either é 
money or prizes as your pay. And J 
say, do you know how easy it is to 
earn a bike—or make $2.00 spending a 
money in one day? We'll tell you if 
you write today! | 


All you need do now is to give us 
your name and address on the cou- 
pon below. Our reply will explain 
exactly how you can obtain right 
around home new and renewal sub- 
scription orders for The Saturday 
Evening Post, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Country Gentleman. 

















s The Curtis Publish Company 

Py 1043 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

I’d like the chance of making money or earning prizes this summer. 
Please tell me all about it. 
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These 12,000 boys 
also enjoy Vaca- 
tions with pay, 
Bicycles at cost, 
Free lessons in 


telegraphy, Ath- 
letic events. 
Wouldn’t you 


like it? 








12,000 Boys 


on their way to Success 


. Up and coming young fellows. Gain- 
ing ability, self reliance. Earning good 
money.” 


Seeing business first hand. In con- 
tact with able men in all kinds of busi- 
ness. Deciding which. business they 
will like best. 


Many are going to attract the atten- 
tion of a man who can give them a better 
job. That means a step up. Better 
pay. But we’re glad to recommend any 
boy for a better job. 


You can have these opportunities, 
too. Now! Stop in at the nearest 
Western Union office. Talk to the 
manager. He will tell you all about it. 


IT’S GREAT WORK FOR A WIDE-AWAKE BOY 


WESTERN UNION§ 


| strap. The yoke is broad and conforms nicely 

to the shoulders, and the upright straps are 
attached front and rear on either side; on no 
account should a strap cross the front. of the 
chest as it will interfere with breathing; indeed 
such is not needed in the pack strap unit here 
shown. The third important feature of the 
pack strap is the head strap. The idea is 
borrowed from the tump line of the Indians of 
the North Woods,-who carry unbelievably 
large loads with it alone, but for the average 
city man who goes for his outing without pack- 
carrying experience and without his hardened 
muscles the combination head and shoulder 
suspension is by far the better. 

In making the pack harness, secure two 1-inch 
straps 6 feet long, figure at bottom of page 32, 
“4” and B,” and two 1-inch straps 3 feet long, 
“C” and “D,” and a head strap (‘‘E”’), broad 
in the middle and tapering at either end to fit 
into the buckles at the ends of ““C” and “ D.” 
The yoke (“F”) is made of heavy canvas, 
padded and cut to fit the shoulders and extend- 
| ing from the top of the shoulder down the front 
| of the chest about 6 inches. The attachment of 
all parts is by cooper rivets (not the split kind) 
and sewing with shoemaker’s waxed machine 
thread. The harness as illustrated has two 
| bands (“X,”’ “X”’) fitting over the shoulders, 
| and a third band going over the top of the head 
| (“E”) while the straps (““A” and “B”’) en- 
compass the pack. You can use both the 
shoulder straps and head strap together or 
alternately by simply slipping the head strap 
off the head. In use this head strap must rest 
at the top of the forehead, and you will come 
back from this type of vacation with your neck 
| muscles remarkably developed, as they should 
| be, and which the modern style of wearing 
| tight-fitting collars does not allow. The bulk 
of the pack should rest snugly on the back, 
| and in preparing the pack fold the blanket so 
| it rests next the back. 








Making a Fireplace for the Cabin 
The cabin is essentially a product befitting 
its environment. The pioneer pushing his 
way into the wilderness was forced to utilize 
| nature’s stores close at hand in order to wrest 











A NEW 


Excelsior 
Official Boy Scout 
Shoes 


They’re made for you— 
your organization offici- 
ally authorized Excelsior 
to make them, and each 
shoe must carry your seal 
Every Scout should wear them, but you can 


on the lining. 


SIGNAL! 







wear them whether you are a Scout or not. The service shoe 
just “eats” rough service, and the snappy styles of the oxford 
and the dress shoe go over big when you are dressed up. If 
your store doesn’t sell them we’ll tell you who does. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 
Authorized Manufacturer of Official Boy Scout and Seascout Shoes 





No. 574 for boys. Boy Scouts’ Oficial 
Service Shoe. Munson last. 





Department C 
Portsmouth, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Ask for 
Free Booklet 





No. 576 for boys. Boy Scouts’ Offictat 
Dress Ozford. Boy Scouts’ dress last. 


No. 576 for boys. Boy Scouts’ Oficial 
Dress shoe. Boy Scouts’ dress last. 






a home in the wild places. Nowadays the 
city dweller still holds to the cabin as the 
ideal rendezvous for his week-end outing or 
annual vacation pilgrimage, and what cabin 
life is complete without a fireplace? Enos 
Mills when building his famous Longs Peak 
Inn in the Rocky Mountain National Park 
told me that he spent $2,000 before his 
numerous fireplaces would draw properly 
and not smoke up the rooms, and such an 
experience is common among even experi- 
enced house builders. The heating of the 
cabin is best accomplished with an open 
hearth fire. This style of heating is no econo- 
mizer of fuel when the fireplace is built in the 
usual way, for much of the heat is carried out 
of the chimney, and having but one radiat- 
ing surface a large fire is necessary to heat a 
room. But the joy of it more than 





compensates for the lack of economy, 

for what is more home-like than to or 
sit cosily before an open log fire as Sy 
the rain patters against the window x 
panes, or the roof becomes laden : 
with fresh-fallen snow? The making % 


BOYS’ LIFE 


the construction must be made along certain 
méchanical principles so that the flue and 
reflecting surfaces are most efficient—so that 
you get a’maximum of heat and an absence 
of smoke in the room. 

Build the chimney of flat stones and mortar 
around the space you have cut in the rear of 
the cabin. A cross section of the cabin and 
fireplace (Fig. 1) shows the cabin wall and side 
of the chimney left open to show the interior; 
In laying the stones be careful to keep the 
joints in each layer from coinciding with 
those in the next layer above and below. 
The timber which arches the hearth must 
be heavy to withstand the weight of one 
side of the chimney above, and must be covered 
on the exposed surface with mortar to prevent 
the flames from leaping up and firing it. An 
iron bar if available is really better. 

To secure a proper draft the throat of the 
flue opening is made narrow (3 inches) by 
building the ledge inward. This _ shelf 
prevents too much air rushing down and 
it also accelerates the draft upward. The 
flue passage should represent 10 per cent. of 
the opening of the fireplace, thus the flue 
dimensions of one foot long by 9.6 inches 
wide will be amply large for the fireplace 
opening, the width of which is 4 feet, depth 
2 feet and height 2 feet. The slant of the 
shelf brackets is 45 degrees. Necessarily the 
base of the chimney will be large to enclose 
the ground space which the fireplace occupies 
within, but after reaching the shelf and 
the arch log one can reduce the chimney’s 
inside dimensions to a foot square and con- 
tinue this to the top. 

Fashion an iron crane to revolve from a 
pivot fixed at one side of the fireplace and 
before the burning logs dig a small hole in 
which you place the bean pot surrounded by 
hot coals and ashes to rest overnight. 
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RAISED BASE 
OF FIRE PLACE, 





of a fireplace is a tedious job, and 


WHALEBONE is not bone at all? 
An acre of land contains about 26,000 

worms? 

There are always at least 3,500,000 people 
at sea? 

The eucalyptus grows higher than any other 
tree? 

German silver does not contain a particle 
of silver? 


CABIN_ FLOOR \ 


Did You Know That— 


The heart of a Greenland whale is a yard in 
diameter? 

To sleep well, the head must be cool and the 
feet warm? 

Most people are heavier in the summer than 
in the winter? - 

Railway engines need 100 gallons of lubri- 
cating oil annually? 
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| Streak Lightning on Four Wheel 














(Concluded from page 53) 








joint, for instance. Seven thousand and two 
hundred separate drawings were necessary. 
The reason for all these precautions was that 
to keep the weight down the factor of safety 
was lowered more than has ever been dared 
before. In Sunbeam practice the factor of 
safety is eight. On this car it is 4. Special 
models of the Segrave car were built and tested 
in the Aeronautical Laboratories of Vickers 
at Weybridge, London. Powdered chalk 
blown through at high speeds would stick on 
the models to show where the greatest wind 
resistance lay. A study of aero-dynamics also 
aided in cutting down this resistance. The car 
is built of sheet aluminum and carried on a 
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framework of angle iron. The master mind 
behind the building of the car was the famous 
Louis Coatalen. It is 23 feet 6 inches long, 
has an 11-foot-9-inch wheel base, a 5-foot-2- 
inch track, is 6 feet wide and weighs approxi- 
mately 3 tons. Everything taken into con- 
sideration, the biggest problem that had to 
be overcome was not that of more power 
nor that of speed via a higher gear ratio 
—it was cutting down wind resistance. It 
is not unlikely that the Mystery S might 
have attained a 300-mile-per-hour speed 
had the problem of overcoming the resistance 
of the wind reached a more advanced stage of 
study. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Even outdoors—hair never out of place: 


STRIKE« 
You’re Out! 


One, two, three—Out/ He didn’t have 
a chance. 


Your unruly hair hasn’t a chance, 
either, when you use—Stacomb/ Go 
into action with this modern dressing 
and you can give those stubborn cow- 
licks the one-two-three every time they 
come to bat! 

' Stacomb is the hair dressing which more 
fellows rely on than any other. And here’s 
the reason— 

Stacomb really does keep your hair smoothly 
in place. There simply isn’t any argument, 


But more!—Stacomb brings out the natural 
lustre of your hair. Supplies the oils your hair 
needs. Never leaves it dried out, as frequent 
wetting with water does. 


Stacomb never makes your hair look gummy 
either. It is actually beneficial—it helps pre- 
vent dandruff. 

Stacomb comes as a combing cream,—in 
jars and tubes,—and now in the popular new 
liquid form as well, All drug stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 


ec one 





~ Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. ¥-40, 113 W. 18th Street, New York. 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: — 
Original, cream form 0 New liquid form 0 


Name. . 2000s 
BS dh ncks < 60.60 ds dacneees tee aaa 











cAdventure 


ED, who had never tried any but the 

ordinary “‘fishin’ pole kind of fishing,” 

went out to the lake one day with 
Phil and Harry, to watch them bait-cast. 
He soon found it more thrilling than he 
imagined any kind of fishing could be. 


“Gee,” he said to Phil. ‘This is the real 
thing! But, say, why does your bait 
always go so much further than Harry’s, 
although you cast much more easily?” 
Phil tapped his rod and reel. “Because 
of these two. Mine is a Bristol Steel 
Fishing Rod, and a Meek Reel, and for 
action, balance and strength there’s 
nothing like them. Believe me, Ted, if 
you want to know real fishing sport, take 
up bait casting, and when you do, be 
sure and get a Bristol Rod, for your 
fishing rod makes all the difference in the 
world!” 

Phil should have told of his line and the 
important part it plays in the picture. 
It was a Kingfisher Silk Fishing Line— 
the finest that can be bought—the line 
every true angler wants. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Write today for free illustrated catalog describing in 
full and giving prices of the above tackle. Every 
fisherman should have a copy. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
16 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 


BACT 
1927 





How to Make 


A Nut Cracker 








OW is the time when the nuts are ripe and 
brown and here is the way to make a 


handy little cracker. Cut a rather green stick 
from the hedgerows which is about the thick- 
ness of the nut. In the center scoop out a 
rounded part as shown in the sketch. Then, 
when it is wished to crack a nut, place it in the 
opening and draw the ends of the stick to- 
gether. A surprising amount of pressure can 
be brought to bear on the nut in this way so 
that it cracks readily. 





And a Balloon 


Hot air balloons always give a great deal 
of pleasure and they are quite simple to 

make. The balloons are made of tissue paper 

which can be bought in attractive colors. 

The first step is to cut out a number of 
shapes on the lines of the diagram. These 
should be as big as the opened out sheet of 
tissue paper will allow. For convenience it is 
a good plan to cut a specimen shape from brown 
paper and use this to cut the other pieces from 
the tissue paper. It is easy to get the sha 
fairly true by first, with a pencil, sketching the 
outline. Then fold the piece of paper down 
the center and trim the two sides so that they 
are even. 

When six of the tissue paper shapes have 
been prepared place them in the order in which 
the colors are desired one above another, leaving 
a little edge of each sheet showing. Brush over 
this edge with some good gum or strong paste. 

When the gumming is finished take up the 
top sheet and stick the edge to the ungummed 
side of the shape below. The process is con- 
tinued until six sheets are joined in this way. 
Finally join the first and the last sheet together. 
The balloon is now nearly finished save for a 
hole at the top. This is easily covered in by 
sticking a rounded piece of paper over the 
opening. Go over the balloon seeing that all 
the joints are reasonably air tight. If there 
should be any flaws in the paper paste a patch 
to cover the defect. It is now n to 
make the wire frame to carry the heating 
apparatus. Measure the opening at the 
bottom of the balloon and then twist a circle 
of stoutish wire of the same size. Bend the 
ends of the wire so as to keep the whole thing 
together. Across the circle stretch two 
straight pieces of wire at right angles. The 
ends of these are bent over the wire circle. 
In the middle, where the wires cross, a well 
compressed piece of cotton wool should be 
placed. This is fixed in place with some thin 
wire such as florists use. The heating ap- 
paratus is fastened to the bottom of the 
balloon in this way. Push the wire circle a 
little distance up into the under part of the 
balloon and then turn up the paper, gumming it 
all round. It only remains to soak the pad of 
cotton wool with methylated spirits and the 
balloon is ready for its flight upwards. These 
balloons look fine by day but they are even 
more attractive at night, especially if a fire- 
work that will last, such as a small Bengal 
light, is affixed to the wire frame quite clear of 
the paper. This will make it possible to see 
the balloon for an immense distance. 

The sending up of the balloon really requires 
the services of two people. Choose a sheltered 
corner of the garden and get one person to hold 
the balloon up in such a way that the paper is 
well clear of the heating arrangement. Then 
carefully apply a light to the spirit-soaked 
cotton wool. When the balloon fills out tightly 
with hot air it will start upwards. 
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Prrowning Hing & (o. 


Established 104 Years 





BROOKLYN 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

Liberty Bank Bldg., 


Lafayette Sq. 
CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 
419 Euclid Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 
Grand Ave. & 11th St. 
MILWAUKEE 
224-226 Wisconsin Ave. 
NEW YORK 
1265 Broadway 


Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 


OMAHA 
Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Chestnut and 16th St. 


PITTSBURGH 
439-41 Wood St. 
Forbes and Meyran Aves. 
PROVIDENCE 
Westminster & Eddy Sts. 


ST. LOUIS 
7th and St. Charles 


ST. PAUL 
Robert at 6th St. 








ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

319 So. Main St. 
BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 

1846 Massachusetts Ave. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Avenue 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 





Other Browning King Stores 


EVANSTON, ILL. 

524-26 Davis St. 
DETROIT 
Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
NEW HAVEN, 

Cor. Chapel & High Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

650 Minnesota Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 

TTLE 


2nd Ave. & University St. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Central Blidg., 324 Main St. 











" Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. 











Play like a 
Champion 


_ With Tennis Balls |. 
One Minute Old 


Wilson Tennis Balls packed in patented metal 


pressure fresh indefinitely. They are 
hermetically inside of tube bal- 
ancing pressure inside of balls. This keeps balls 
always fresh end ively with 
the day they were made. In- 
are in cubes thoy’es Wileon. 


A Genuine Wilson Inde- 
structo Dayton Steel 
is from 





the stringing 
“grow dead.” It’s 
the most racket for the 
money you can buy. 
Ask Tour Dealer 


“575 
a 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


New York Chicago ‘San Francisco 
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f  orvre' saxophone. .. new, easy in- 
struction methods...and you per 
tunes almost immediately! It’s fun from 
the start, you entertain yourself and 
friends, win popularity, prepare for big 
money if you play professionally. 
Exclusive Conn features make easier 
4 a perfect scale, beautiful tone. 
REE TRIAL, Easy Payments on any 
Conn instrument for band or orchestra. 
Send coupon for literature and details. 


BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


€.G.Conn, Ltd, 607 Conn Blidg.,Elkhart,Ind. 
Please send free hterature and details of trial 











offer on 
(instrument) 2 


Name.. 
St. or R.F.D........ 
City,State,County 




















—the Ammunition 
Col. Roosevelt 


uses! 


When Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
and the Field Museum Expedi- 
tion hunted big game in the 
Pamirs of Central Asia they used 
Western ammunition. Writing 
about his Western cartridges, 
Col. Roosevelt said, ““I never 
had a misfire.” That’s the kind 
of cartridges you want for your 
rifle. Western Non-Corrosive 


.22’s give you the same straight- 
shooting dependability that has 
made Western cartridges and 
shells the choice of most of the 
prominent big game shooters all 
over the world, 





No More Rifle Cleaning 


Clean the bore of your nmfle thor- 
oughly with hot water, then 
shoot only Western Smokeless 
Non-Corrosive .22’s and you'll 
never need to clean your rifle 
again. These remarkable cart- 
ridges make your gun shoot 
straighter and make your barrel 
last longer by preventing rusting, 
pitting and corrosion, keeping 
the bore bright and clean. 
Western Non-Corrosive .22’s are the 
real thing in rifle ammunition. Just 
try them and find out for yourself. 
Ask the man where you get your 
ammunition for the new Western 
Non-Corrosive .22’s. Write for free 
targets and literature. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

654 Hunter Avenue 
EAST ALTON, ILL. 


Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 


WORLD’s CHAMPION AMMUNITION 





"THE Welsh Children’s World Wireless Mes- 

sage was to be broadcast for the sixth year 
in succession on Goodwill Day, May 18, 
1927. This day commemorates the opening of 
the First Conference at the Hague in 1899— 
the first gathering of the nations in time of 
peace for the consideration of means of 
settling international differences by peaceful 
methods 

In several countries, Goodwill Day is now 
celebrated in the schools, when lessons are 
given on World Friendship, accompanied by 
songs, both national and international, plays, 
and pageants, which carry out the spirit « 
the day. 

The sending of the Message by the Children 
of Wales was suggested by the Rev. Gwilym 
Davies at a Conference of the Welsh School of 
Social Service held in 1922. The suggestion 
was adopted with enthusiasm by the boys and 
girls of Wales, who in thousands were delighted 
with the opportunity of taking their share in 
helping to create that atmosphere of ‘‘ World 
Friendliness” without 
which “World Peace” 
is but an empty dream. 
On a morning in 
June, 1922, the first 
message was broad- 
cast by the Children 
of Wales and each 
year since then a mes- 
sage of goodwill has 
been sent out to “all 
the World.” 


‘THE following mes- 
sage has been re- 
ceived from a Troop 
of Russian scouts in 
Salonica, Greece: 
“We Russian Scouts 
in Salonica are wel- 
coming the 169th 
Troop of U. S. A. We 
are remembering the 
kindness of them for 
sending necessary 
books and flags which 
all were very useful for us. We want to renew 
our friendship and hope to hear again from 
them an encouraging word.” 
Will the 169th get in touch directly or 
through the Secretary of the World Brother- 
hood? Letters from other troops will also be 
forwarded. 


A PATROL Leader from London, England, 
writes: 
“We should be very much obliged to you 
if you would be so kind as to find an American 
patrol of scouts to correspond with us. If it 
is possible, we should deem it a special favor 
if you could find us two patrols, one city and 
one country. 
“The reason for this request is to bring us 
English scouts into closer touch with you, our 
brothers in America, and thus get a stronger 
bond of union between us. 
“The ages of the chaps in our patrol range 
between 13 and 16. All are second class scouts 
and most are on the way to first class which is 
not so bad for a one year old patrol.” 


RECENTLY a Scoutmaster in England 

wrote asking letters for his troop of twenty 
or more scouts. We have on our lists the name 
of a Scoutmaster of London who wishes to cor- 
respond with an American Scoutmaster from 
New York or New Jersey, also one in Cam- 
bridge who wishes a Scoutmaster or Assistant 
Scoutmaster as a friend. We have not yet 
received from the Carolinas a letter for the 
eighteen-year-old English Rover Scout, nor 
one for the twenty-year-old Rover Mate (Sea- 
scout) who wants a scout of Oregon. We have 
another English Seascout who would like an 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by E. O’Connor 


Friends 


I do not ask for gold or glory 
Or power that quickly ends— 

I do not pray for triumphs fory— 
I only ask for friends. 


When I come to a lonely land 
And a strange forbidding shore 

I want to find one friendly hand— 
One face I’ve seen before. 


I do not ask for fading wreaths 
Because I have been brave— 

I want a friend who lives and breathes, 
Who’ ll be true to the grave. 


As long as I live on earth 
No matter what fate sends, 
However little I am worth, 
« God grant that I have friends. 
—Wilmer E. Bresee. 


American Seascout friend. By the time this 
appears we shall probably have several other | su 
requests for friends for English boys from four- 
teen up and will welcome all letters sent for 


em. 
Three scouts in a High School troop in 


Southern India ask for scout friends in New ] learning D 


York. One is seventeen, the others are sixteen. 
They request that if possible each of their 


would-be friends send his picture in scout uni- | av. 


form with his letter. 
* From Bulgaria a Scout Official requests cor- 
respondence in French 
Scoutmaster or older scout. 

+ A Norwegian Scout, seventeen years old, 
asks for a friend from New York and one from 
a state in the South. He writes English. 

From Porto Rico we have a request from | 77 
a scout, fifteen years of age, for a friend able | 
to write Spanish who lives in Boston. 

A twenty-year-old Assistant Scoutmaster 
and Seascoutmaster in Canada wishes to be in 
touch with an American Scoutmaster or 

Assistant Scoutmaster. 


ARIZONA seems to 
be the most popu- 
lar state in the Union, 
judging by the number 
of requests we receive 
for correspondents 
there. At present we 
have one from a boy 
from Missouri who is 
only eleven, a thirteen- 
year-old radio fan from 
New Jersey, afourteen- 
year-old boy from the 
Adirondacks, a request 
from a 14-year-old 
scout of Los Angeles 
for a boy living near 
the Grand Canyon; an- 
other from a thirteen- 
year-old Lone Scout of 
North Dakota for a 
friend living near a 
Navajo Indian Reser- 
vation in Arizona or 
Nevada. An eighteen-year-old Lone Scout, in- 
terested in drawing, also sends a letter for Ari- 
zona fora boy who is a lover of the out-of-doors. 
Florida apparently comes next. A second 
class scout of Michigan, fifteen, wants a scout 
friend of the same rank in Florida. A thirteen- 
year-old scout of New York wants a friend in 
Winter Park, and another New York scout, 
who is eighteen, wants a friend interested in 
stamps and photography. A seventeen-year- 
old scout of Tennessee, interested in radio, 
postcards and relics, wants a friend in Tampa 
or St. Augustine, preferably a Seascout. 

Another fifteen-year-old scout in Michigan 
wants to write to a first-class scout in Nevada 
who has five to fifteen merit badges and is 
about his age. A Kansas boy, fifteen, wants 
friends near San Diego and Los Angeles and 
a New York boy wants a friend from Virginia, 
fourteen or fifteen, who lives “north of the 
James River, east of the Blue Ridge and west 
of the Atlantic,” a — collector and inter- 
ested in outdoor sports. 

A member of a High School Art Club in 
Illinois wishes to be in touch with art students 
or commercial artists between eighteen and 
twenty-five. The other members of the club 
also wish friends. These boys are interested 
also in a Vocational Club and would like to 
hear from boys over seventeen on farms or 
working at other pursuits in cities. 

An Assistant Scoutmaster from Pennsyl- 
vania wishes to receive letters from boys 
twenty years of age living in Washington, 
California, Arizona, Kentucky and Maine 
whose hobbies are Books, Chemistry, Wood- 
craft, Hiking, Camping and Collecting, also 
Marathon Running. 





Boy 
Scouts 
in Poonah, 
India 








playing 
their game 


‘with an American }f 





BOYS’ LIFE 
DRAWING 


$2900 COURSE for 


enn t nents yon often wished that you — 
illustrate some idea, sk 

= pretty ntnee, etc.? You can do all of 

th One of America’s most fa- _ 

mous Cartoonists and illustrators h. 

—. a a preat, t, simple 

branches of 











simpler th: sho 
eeping or typewrit 
now 5 —e. this origin: fey "for 
rawing, Art an id Cartoo' 
consisting of 3 lesson. Sith over 500 
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week to the Course WE ABSOLUTELY 
yw that. you will learn to 
d draw well fore you have 
half finished the Course. If we fail to 
make this claim g we will refund 
every cent paid us. y eliminating a 
large office force for — corre- 
spondence, expensive catalogs, etc., we 
are enabled to abe a > price of $2.98, 
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a high-grade, home study 
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quickly and easily. America's fore- 
most school Years of experience. Thousands of 
graduates. Write today for information and phono- 
graph record. Noobligation. Dime covers postage. 
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make 60 dandy big red and golden 


Sparklers. it's lots of fun making 
your own, and they will be the 

you ever had. Complete outfit con- 
taining everything needed to make 30 
red sparklers and 30 peste 25c 
sparklers postpaid 

If you send 10c extra we include 
the” 10¢ e: ea ae 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


U. 8. POST OFFICE— 
BOYS’ LIFE ype TO POST OFFICE. 
pees of the t, circulation 


the Act of Congress of August 4 
foi? Bows: by the "E, published m monthly at New York, 
N. ¥., for April 1 te of New York, County 
of New York. Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
state col id, perso! ly ap Paul 
W. Willson, who, pany | been duly sworn according to 
law, de and says that he is the business manager 
of THE BOYS’ LIFE and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above oa 
required by the Act of August 24th, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse rse of this form, to wit: 1. That the names and 

manne sieer, mangos ofcr ong 

business managers are: er, oy juts oO 
Rererion (Inc.), 200 Fifth Ave. New York City; 
Editors, mg E. West, F. K. Mathiews, Daniel 
Carter eard, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City; M i 
ing Editor, one: Business 'M: er, Paul W. Will- 
gon, h Ave., New York Mty. 2. ee the 
owners are The Boy Scouts of America, incorporated 
February 8, 1910, under the laws of the District ¢ 
——T7 governing “institutions of 
ral charter granted 
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les, Cal.; President, . — ter 
e! 
Y.; Vice-President, Milton A. McRae, 
Detroit "Mich; | Vice-President, John Sherman Hoyt, 
New ice-P’ igen. ..,° = th, 
oore, 





Carter Pitan ita N. Y.; Treasurer, Scorge 1 
Pratt, New York ¢ Citys :’ Chief Scout Executive, James 
E. West, New York City. 3. That the LT anil bond- 
holders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount oft bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That the 
two paragraphs next above giving the names of the 


b 
holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trus in any other fiduciary relation, the name ¢ 


which: Sotetous and security holders who do not 
sppeer nd the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock on securities in a capacity other than that of a 

owner; and oa ant pee ~ — to 


py feat any other association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direet ot or r indirect in the said stock, 
ponds, or other securities than as so stated by him 

P. W. Willson, Business Manager. Sworn to and 
subscribed before me this 17th day of March, 1927 
Tho! A. Donovan, Notary Public, Bronx County, 
N. Y., Clerk’s No. 34, Reg. No. 2760, with certificate 
filed in New York County, County Clerk’s No. 333, 

ee e on My commission expires March 








£ Catch More Fish 


Surprise the gang with this new J 
Casting Bait / 


Heddon 


Genuine Dowagiac 
Bass—pickerel—pike 
muskellunge! Just Luny Frog 
the bait forthe BIG 
ones. Only true frog imitation ever built on suc- 
cessful fish-getting principles of wood baits. Nat- 


ural sitting position when afloat. Dives and wig- 
gles when you reel. Easy casting. Indestructible. 


Mead Ifyour dealer hasn’t it, sent prepaid on 
anh cone f meccitt of price and dealer’s name. rm 
colors, How to Catch More Fish” 


aaa HEDDON’S SONS 
EES P. O. Box Bée Dowagiac, Mich. — 
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alse copy of Fur 
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NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- J 
plus Army Goods lists many things 
ents need for camping, oe 
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drew a check for $500 to open a campaign for 
$30,000 for the Norwela Council, which he is 
heading. 

* * * 

The University of Pennsylvania has offered 
a scholarship to a Boy Scout of Philadelphia, 
selected by the local council. This is to be 
made annually, and is to cover a full course of 
four years. 

* * * 

Pasadena (Calif.) Council is having a fire 
prevention contest in the city, running from 
March to October this year. The award is on a 
troop basis, and every troop in the city has 
begun to roll up the points. 

* * * 

When Danny Bumgardner, a blind man who 
conducts a newsstand in Brazil, Ind., was 
knocked down and injured by an automobile, 
Troop No. 1 took over his stand and ran it, 
turning over the profits to Danny, until he was 
able to return to his stand. 


Seascout Briefs 

“‘t50 troops by May ist; 250 by December 
31st,” is the Department’s slogan. 

Scoutcraft, the Chicago Council’s scout paper, 
has issued a Seascout Edition. 

* *~ * 

The first to qualify for the new Merit Badge 
in Journalism from New York, August Horo- 
witz, is a Seascout. 

* * * 

Zane Grey, the noted author, who is cruising 

the South Seas, has a Seascout with him. 


* * * 


Mr. James Borden, whose expedition is 
taking a Seascout crew into the Arctic, which 
will carry the Seascout flag to the farthest 
point South, has just been appointed a member 
of the Seascout Committee of the National 
Council. 

* * * 

An international Seascout Rally is being 
held this year in Denmark to celebrate the 
fifteenth anniversary of Danish Seascouting. 
Two weeks are planned, a week at Elsinore 
beginning July 31st and a week at Copenhagen 
beginning August 7th. Seascouts and scouts 
going to Europe this year who would like to 
attend this rally are requested to communicate 
with the National Seascout Department. 





| Why-I-Subscribed| 
Contest \ 


Winner—Scout Robert Jeffrey, Maple 
famosas Palmyra, N. Ln mwah Ve 4) J 



















AFTE <R I had joined the Boy Scouts I 

wanted a uniform. I earned the money 
and soon bought my uniform. With the pur- 
chase of it I received free a three months’ 
subscription for BOYS’ LIFE. 

I was thrilled with the exciting adventure 
and athletic stories, and of the great knowledge 
of Scouting the magazine gave me through 
Dan Beard’s section, the Scout World Page, 
etc. 

I finally was able to send in my subscription 
for a year. Now I can hardly wait for my 
copy each month. 

For scouts, or other boys, BOYS’ LIFE is 
just “the thing.” Any real live fellow who 
once reads its thrilling stories will want it 
always. Any scout who once sees all: the help 
and information on Scouting it gives him will 
never do without it. 





Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


3 BOYS’ LIFE off De aod, ooh o rind ES 
best letter ae questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ ree t made you, your 
parents or the giver decide to to subscri Did you earn 
the subscription price yourse'f, and if so, how? You need 
Py yee eae own money, but if you tell how. 
d. How would you tell anther boy why he subscribe 
for BOYS’ L 
2. An: hay sents of COTE LIVE unter digitees years ot 


65 De = aang or written legibly in 


ink on one ie ofthe pane 
4. Descriptions avast nat encend 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout 
hs trop umn umber. should appear in the upper right-hand 
the page of the manuscript. 


T. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “ For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 





tee eee whether prize winning 
or not, is to be 
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CHOOL days will soon be 


over. Whether you spend 


your vacation at home, at camp, 
at the shore, or in the country, 
you should have a bicycle— 
equipped, of course, with the 
New Departure Coaster Brake. ° 
Go to your nearest dealer today 
and see how easy it’is to own 
one. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. - 
Bristol, Conn. 


Send today for amusing New 
Departure Puzzle of the 
“Disappearing Chinaman.” 





NEW DEPARTURE 





THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 





KENNEBEC CANOEBOOK 


Both a treatise on canoeing and catalog 
in colors. 24 pages. Quotes new lower 
prices on paddling models. Shows new 
wonder outboard craft. Unique. Write. 





1| The Kennebec Canoe Co., Dept. A-34, “iyure” 








INDIAN HEADDRESS and FEATHERS 
BOWS and ARROWS as 
BOOMERANGS— LEATHER and SKINS: 


Write for Catalog “1” 


Outdoor Handicraft Co. 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 










You can be quickly cured, if you 








Send 10 cents for 288-page book o1 meing ane 
stuttering. ‘‘Its Cause and Cure. a it tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7444 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 








same and full particulars. 


= Young Man Be Up And Doing. 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM” 


$1, sit to $3,000 A YEAR 


U. 8. Government jobs now 
pwr Aidt See work.{Experience 


sufficient. Write sede. ri} 
FREE 324 e book wi ot po 
RANKLIN INSTIT 










for 


EP’T Ki72, ROCHESTER 
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For Joyful Jaunts 


the HIKE-STICK 


(Patented) * 


Popularized by Boy Scout use, 
HIKE-STICK is ideal for gen- 
eral hiking, hill climbing, etc. 
May be used as pike or tent 
pole, parade or drill staff; for 
dislodging ice or driftwood, 
handling hot camp kettles and 
rescuing from water. Highly 
practical, durable and good 
looking. Boy Scouts, camp- 
ers, sportsmen—all lovers of 
outdoors—find many uses for 
it. Head, with pointed end and 
hook, is fastened firmly to six- 
foot staff of straight-grained 
ash, and will withstand a pull 
of 1,000 Ibs. 


Length With rust-proof malleable 
6 feet h 


ead 
Weight With polished solid brass 
2lbs. head 1.25 


Kokomo Stamped Metal Co. 





over 20 miles perhour 





Dept. H Kokomo, Indiana 





Sti 
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Fast and Slow Speeds 
Forward & Reverse 


You can start your Caille motor at the dock, and 


let it warm up. Then you can glide off—fast or 
, forward or Becks OF yf = ot low- 
steering handle. won- 

ering outboard motor on your Aan se e rest 
in easy payments. Get full facts—write pt mn 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6226 Second Blvd., Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 


rake 


2 HP 
SPEED 













SPEED 
TWIN 


MASTER 


SEND for FREE BOOK. 








Be Prepared in the Movies 35 sames £. Wes 


BOYS’ LIFE 


“Doug” and “Jackie” Make New Pictures 





r I ‘O ME the wonder 
of Douglas Fair- 
banks—and a never 

failing wonder—is the 

gospel of physical fit- 
ness which he lives. His 
screen life is the embodi- 
ment of the scout motto, 

“Be Prepared.”. He 

keeps himself always in 

the best physical condi- 

tion, and “making a 

picture” for him is get- 

ting into the fine train- 
ing which an athlete 
goes through in prepara- 
tion for a contest. 
When I visited Doug 
two years ago he was 
making his picture “‘ Don 
Q—Son of Zorro.” He 
was “the man with the 
whip.” Before he pre- 
pared to make that pic- 
ture he had _ never 
handled the Australian 
stock whip. They are 
long, unwieldy things to 
the layman—some of 
them twenty feet long— 
and an_ inexperienced 
person trying to handle 




















one for the first time 
falls all over it, like a 
boy masquerading in 
a long wedding gown. 
The Australian range 
rider (cowboy) gets so 
dexterous with this whip 
that he can flip a fly off 
a cow’s back, wind its 
lash around her legs and 
pull her down while rid- 
ing at a gallop, or crack 
it in the air so fast and 
loud as to resemble the ~ 
continuous rattle of a 
machine gun. 

Mastering this offen- 
sive and defensive weap- 
on of the range—it can 
be lashed with deadly 
results—in a few weeks 
is an almost impossible 
task for a tenderfoot, 
yet so wonderful is the 
coordination of the mind 
and muscle of the man, 
that Douglas Fairbanks, 
because of his physical 
endowment and train- 
ing, did master it in 
short order. You who 
have seen the picture 
know with what preci- 
sion it acted at the twist 
of Doug’s wrist, and the 
interest and thrill it 
added to the picture. 

This spring, while on 
a visit to California, 
it was my pleasure to be 
again entertained by 
Doug at luncheon, at 
the Fairbanks studio on 
the jUnited Artists’ lot, 
and to be told of his 
plans for his new picture, 
“The Gaucho.” 


Fairbanks Studio 
Center of World 
Wide Interest 

HE Fairbanks studio 

is a sort of mecca for 
visitors from many 
lands who come to Hollywood. Doug is per- 
haps the best known American in foreign parts. 
They are still seeing his “Thief of Bagdad” in 
Persia and China, and many corners of the 
earth where America is only a vague word. 
His studio luncheons and his distinguished 
guests are a sort of court. His ability as a con 
versationalist, his wide interest and knowledge, 
his wit, and his charm as a host, are a revelation 
to many. Those who do not know him come, 
of course, to see a screen celebrity. They see 
the sets of old favorites, the castles and gal- 
leons and minarets of past triumphs, and 
are thrilled to look behind the scenes. Then 
they meet Doug—and the actor is forgot- 


Douglas Fairbanks practicing with the “Bolas” 
for his new picture, “The Gaucho” 


Robin Hood escapes from the castle 











ten in the man and his many wonderful 
qualities. 


A New Stunt 

“(XAUCHO” is what they call a cowboy in 

South America, and, as you will guess, the 
new Fairbanks picture is going to take us to 
the shadow of the Andes. Here again, as in 
“Don Q,” Doug is setting himself a special 
task. What the lariat is to our country, the 
Bolas is to the South American cowpuncher. 
It is a weighted three-ended rope, serving every 
purpose of the range, and some of a lethal 
nature not strictly within the province of cow- 
punching. At the time Doug told me of this, 


When answering advertisements please 


and showed me a sample of the 
Bolas, as a cowpuncher of the 
pampas, he was still very much of 
a tenderfoot, but watch him when he 
begins to twist it in the finished pic- 
ture! 

The original and _ picturesque 






































From “The Mollycoddle” 


Gaucho he presents is a mythical 
character from an imaginary country 
in the shadow of the Andes who 
takes the liberty to dress and act as 
he pleases. 


The Gymnasium of an Artist 


WHILE being shown around the 

Fairbanks studio, I came upon 
the new gymnasium which Doug 
and the artists associated with him 
use to keep in physical trim. It 
was revealed to me that the new 
gymnasium served as the place of 
indispensable preparation for every 
picture. Attached to Doug’s private 
dressing quarters, and forming an 
integral part of the equipment used 
to maintain perfect condition for 
pictures, is a Roman Bath (salt 
water pool, hot airand steam rooms), 
improved and brought down to 
date. The gymnasium is completely 
equipped with traveling and flying 
rings, climbing ropes, spring board, 
horizontal and parallel bars, and 
the floor is covered with cork carpet. 
It is perfectly lighted and venti- 
lated and the walls, floor and over- 
head structure are painted a neutral 
green. 





Practicing a stunt 


mention BOYS’ LIFE 


The central portion of the gymnasium floor 
is laid out and equipped for the game of 
“‘Doug” (resembling tennis, but much faster), 
which I described in this magazine two years 
ago. Many famous players—Tilden, Johnston, 
Richards, Helen Wills and Suzanne Lenglen— 
have tried their hand at the game with Douglas 
Fairbanks and 
voted the goi 
fast. ites bn 
markable, _ per- 
haps, is the fact 
that Douglas 
Fairbanks lures 
to his gymnasium 
not only the 
celebrities of the 
tennis world but 
his own office em- 
ployees and 
other workers 
about the lot, 
They all play the 
game of “Doug” 
in their em. 
ployer’s private 
gymnasium. In 
match games of 
doubles, Douglas 
Fairbanks always 
chooses his own 
office boy as his 
partner. 

The care, 
thought and 
money lavished 
on the Douglas 
Fairbanks gym- 
nasium and modernized Roman Bath have 
produced the finest and most serviceable pri- 
vate equipment of which I have any knowledge. 
Rather remarkable doings for the so-called 
effete motion-picture business! 

The moral of Douglas Fairbanks is the lesson 
of physical fitness—eternal fitness. That is 
what gives him the agility of twenty at over 
twice that age, and the ‘enthusiasm and out- 
look that have made him one of the heroes of 
the American boy. 

Doug is, of course, still enthusiastically inter- 
ested in both Scouting and Boys’ Lire, and I 
had to tell him about both of them. He hopes 
shortly to give us another article for Boys’ 
Lire, and is casting about for that big good 
turn he hopes some day to do for Scouting— 
the making of a great scout picture. 


Jackie Makes a New Picture 

WHILE at Hollywood, I was also invited to 

visit the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio 
where I watched Jackie Coogan making his new 
film, ‘The Bugle Call.’”’ They were shooting 
scenes of Jackie in bed. Every time the 
camera and lights were turned off for confer- 
ence Jackie would reach under his pillow for 
a book, and bury his nose in it, absolutely 
oblivious to everything that was happening 
until the cry again of “Camera!” and the 
flood of Kleig lights woke him to the business 
in hand. 

Jackie at the luncheon 
interval was brought to 
meet “the Chief Scout 
Executive.” You know 
that Jackie Coogan on his 
twelfth birthday wired 
the National Scout Com- 
missioner asking that he 
be enrolled as a scout. 
Unfortunately it has thus 
far been impossible for 
him to identify himself 
with a local Los Angeles 
troop. But he is still as 
determined as ever to be 
a scout some day, and his 
interest:in Scouting made 
him somewhat deferential 
in meeting the “Chief 
Scout Executive.” I asked 
him what was the 
which he had been read- 
ing with so much absorp- 
tion and he said it was 4 
book on Horses. Some- 
body had told him that 
I was Editor of Boys 
Lire, on which he said to 


me quickly, “I read Boys’ 
Lire Magazine. It 3 
very good.” 

June 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Mountain 


By Joe 


A Chapter from “A Mountaim Boyhood” 


MOUNTAIN climping is the reverse of the 

general rule of life in that the ascent is 
easier than the descent, and much safer. 
Most climbers underestimate the time required 
to make a chosen trip, and, starting out with 
the day before them, ascend at their leisure, 
making frequent and unnecessarily long stops 
to rest, drinking in the beauty of the prospect 
from each rise attained, forgetting to allow 
themselves sufficient time for the even more 
difficult descent. Consequently the return trip 
is crowded on the edge of darkness, a dangerous 
condition on any trail any time, but especially 
hazardous when the climber is weary and, 
therefore, not alert. It is impossible for him to 
see the slight foot-holds or hand-holds on which 
he puts his trust, and weight. 

One day, as a boy, I came to grief because 
I was so absorbed by the interesting things 
about me that I took no note of the passing 
of time or the altitude to which I had climbed. 
From my camp at Bear Lake I had followed 
the old Flattop trail to the Divide, from which 
I could see a hundred miles or more in all 
directions. 

All the afternoon I traveled along the crest 
of the Divide, wandering southward, away 
from familiar country into a new maze of 
peaks and glaciers, deep canyons and abrupt 
precipices. Suddenly a gale .of wind struck 
me, blinded me with penetrating snow. In 
that instant, without preliminary or warning, 
summer changed to winter, and forced me off the 
heights. It was impossible to thread my way 
back over the route I had come; for it twisted 
in and out, around up-flung crags and cliffs. 

My compass showed that the wind was 
driving eastward, the direction in which I 
wanted to go: so I headed down wind, secure 
in the thought that I would soon be down off 
the roof of the world. Lightning and heavy 
thunder accompanied the snowstorm, the 
clouds came down and blotted out the day; 
twilight descended upon the earth. 

A band of mountain sheep started up from 
their shelter behind an upthrust rock and ran 
ahead of me. I followed them, partly because 
they ran in the direction I was going, and 
partly because they were apt to select the 
safest way down the cliffs. 

But they turned aside the moment they 
were out of the wind, swung up onto a pro- 
tected ledge, and there halted to wait out the 
storm. My compass had gone crazy. A 
dozen times I tried it out. It would point a 
different direction whenever I moved a few 
steps. However, the compass mattered little; 
the chief thing that concerned me was getting 
down off the roof of the world. 

For an hour the ledges provided footing. By 
turning about, twisting and doubling, there 
was always a way down. Of a sudden the 
clouds parted; a long bar of sunshine touched 
the green forest far below me, focused for a 
moment upon a single tree-top, then vanished 
as though the shutter of a celestial camera 
had snapped shut 

At last I came to a iedge beneath which the 
sheer cliff dropped away into unfathomable 
snowy depths. After short excursions to right 
and left I discovered that a section of the cliff 
had split off and dropped into the canyon, 
leaving only sheer rock walls that offered 
nothing in the way of foot-holds. Irresolutely, 
I faced back the way I had come. Overhead 
the wind roared deafeningly; the snow came 
piling down. No hope of retracing my steps. 
i was tired; that upward climb would be slow 
and tortuous, would require great strength 
and endurance. I faced about and began a 
thorough, desperate search for a downward 
route. I stood marooned in the canyon wall, 
shaped like a crude horseshoe. At its toe 
water had leaped down and eroded a slight 
groove in the solid rock. This was my only 
chance. It was not inviting, but I had no 
alternative. It led me down a hundred feet, 
then tightened into a sort of chimney. Just 
below I could see the swaying top of a big 
tree. Firewood must be near at hand! Wider 
ledges must lie close beneath! 

Fifty feet down the chimney, just as it 
deepened into a comfortable groove with 
rough, gripable sides, I came to a sudden halt, 
for the rock was broken away: the cleft 
bottom of the chute overhung the cliff below. 
Sweat streamed down my face, in spite of the 
cold wind. Visions of a leaping campfire died 
out of my mind. , 

The englemen spruce swayed toward me 
encouragingly, as a offering to help me 
down. But its top was many feet from the 
wall. There was an abandoned bird’s nest in,. 
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it; a little below that was a dead limb with a 
woodpecker’s incision at its base. By leaning 
out I could see a hundred feet, or more, below, 
the bottom of the swaying tree. 


In my extremity I shouted, even as I had | 


done in the glacier crevasse, though there 
was no one to hear. The echo came back 
sharply. ‘There must be another wall 
angling this one,” I thought. 

“It’s got to be done—there’s no other way.” 
I said the words out loud to boost my courage. 

The tip of the old spruce rose to almost my 
level; but there was that intervening gulf 
between it and the rock on which I stood. 
How wide was that gulf, I wondered. Five 
feet? Ten? Too far! 

A score of times I surveyed the tree-top, 
tried to estimate the distance, sought a foot- 
hold in the cramped rock chute, and worked 
into position for the Jeap. 

No sharpshooter ever aligned his sights 
more carefully than I did my feet. My coat 
was buttoned tightly, cap pulled down. When 
at last I was all set, I hesitated, postponed the 
jump and cowered back against the wall. A 
dozen times I made ready, filled my lungs with 
deep breaths, stretched each leg out to make 
sure it was in working order, but every time 
my courage failed me. 

Suddenly resolute, not giving myself chance 
to think, I tensed, filled my lungs, leaned 
away from the rock, and launched headlong. 

As my body crashed into the tree-top my 
fingers clutched like talons, my arms clasped 
the limbs as steel bands. I was safe in the 
arms of that centuries-old spruce. 

Never since that day have I taken such a 
chance. The thought of it, even now, sends 
cold, prickly chills along my spine. 

One day, with sunshine overhead and peace- 
ful murmurs below, I stood upon a rock spire 
upthrust from the slope of Mount Chapin, 
watching a band of bighorn sheep above 
timberline. The Fall River road now runs 
past the spot where they were feeding. When 
I climbed up toward them, they gathered close 
together, some of them scrambling up rocks 
for vantage points, all watching me inter- 
estedly. They were not excited. They moved 
away slowly at my near approach, stopping 
now and then to watch me or to feed. For 
several hours I kept my position below them; 
sometimes edging close to one of them, keep- 
ing in sight at all times, and being careful not 
to move quickly. 

The band worked its way to the foot of the 
steeper sloes, above tree line, hesitated, eyed 
me, then started up a narrow little passage 
that Jed up between two cliffs. A rockslide 
cluttered this granite stair. Stable footholds 
were impossible, for the loose rocks slipped 
and slid, rolled from beneath the sheeps’ feet 
and bounded down the slope. 

Of a sudden something frightened the big- 
horn, just what, I had no time to learn. In- 
stantly every one of those nineteen sheep was 
in full flight up the rockslide. They bounded 
right and left, tracked across it, turned, 
scrambled up, slipped back, tumbled, somer- 
saulted, but always regained their balance, and 
made steady headway. 

They seemed to have lost their wits, for 
they scattered, each selecting his own route, 
all striving with great exertion to make speed 
up the steep slope. 

A barrage of stones fell all about me. Dust 
pufis dotted the slide. Then the whole thing 
seemed to move downward, like the rapids 
of a river, dashing rock spray everywhere. The 
air was filled with flying granite, as hurtling 
rocks struck and exploded into smoky frag- 
ments. Bits, the size of wine-saps, scattered 
like bird-shot, larger pieces, the size of bushel 
baskets and barrels, bounded and danced, 
leaped away from the slope, out into space, and 
dropped like plummets. Huge boulders, sleep- 
ing Titans that they were, stirred, roused 
themselves, and came crashing down, ploughing 
through the forest below, furrowing the earth 
and cutting a swath through the trees, as clean 
as a scythe through grass. What was first 
merely the metallic clink of rolling stones 
changed to a steady bombardment, and then 
into a sullen, ominous roar as the giant boulders 
got under way. 

For me the scene had changed abruptly; a 
moment since I had been following the wild 
sheep with ready camera, stalking them, enter- 
taining them with antics, occasionally hiding 
for a moment to excite them. Now pande- 
monium reigned. The first few stones I 
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‘COOKED! You bet he’s hooked! Game 

little scrapper. He’s given you a battle. 
Your heart pounds—your blood tingles—as 
you play him toward the net. Man! There’s 
a real thrill, 
Bass waters soon wili open. Wherever 
—whenever you go fishing, you can depend 
onaJohnson Motor togiveyou more fishing. 
Two models—the Light Single and the 
new Light Twin—are ideal for fishermen 
and auto-tourists. 
They're the lightest 
weight, portable boat 
motors made. Anyone 
can carry, attach and 


t Division: 75 West Street 
New York, New York, U.S 





SF son the Fish 


Johnson 
Ontoad y Hotr 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 336 Sample St., South Bend, Indiana 
ivi: Canadian Distributor: Peterborough Canoe Co 


. A. te 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Outboard 
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are Striking 


operate one, using an ordinary rowboat. The 
new Standard Twin and the new Big 
Twin are designed for speed craft and large 
family boats. 


The keenest of motor enthusiasts experi- 
ences a real thrill at the smooth power, 
the pick-up, the speed of the new Johnsons. 
Any Johnson dealer will let you take 
one for trial. Sold by sport goods, hard- 
ware and marine supply dealers, on pay- 
ments if desired. 
Write for our catalog 
showing and describ- 
ing the new 1927 
Johnson Motors. 


, Ont., Canada 
joat Motors 











Build and Fly Model 
Aeroplanes 


Build your own 3 ft. Model Aeroplane; 
mi the princi- 


ake trial flights and | 
eronautics. L Scale 


‘Round the World’’ Flyer; NC 

Military Tractor; Bieriot, Nieuport 

Cecil Peoli Racer—(Set of 8 Plans. $1.50 postpaid). 

Send 5c for Catalog of Aeroplanes and Supplies 


Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co., 40814 West Broadway, New York 


“ 

















PUCKESCOPE ocsatenee 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE 4.0, 
$2.00. Atdealer or direct, pull Garieneeen 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
825 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 








Celebrate“ 4th of July”’ 


Getthis Assortment Safe and Sane 
of FIREWORKS DI $2 withintheLaw 





OYS! this outfit is 

e ly to en- 

ie you to celebrate a real 

4th of July. This wonderful 

assortment (worth $3.00 at any 

retail store) gives a day's fun for 

the whole family. Consists o' 

Chinese Firecrackers, 


x Ww ae 
Dragons Nest, 12 American Bang —— eg | 12 pieces 
er chasers, 12 pieces grasshopper, 1 
lights, 12 pieces Yip aps. 12 pieces “* 
12 assorted Dipped Sticks and Punk 
in a neat wood box. You 


can’ tbeat it sarc tity, quality and pri 
or » Quantity, an ice. 
Order now—don't ve Firework, cannot mailed. 
ame express 
book’ oe ——— goods 5 
ce must accom: er. 
GBRAZEL NOVELTY — co. 


1708 Elia Stree incinnati, hie 











dodged; then they came too thick to be 
(Concluded on page 64) 


The thrill of a sound sleep in the open, under 
the trees and stars, can be yours for the 
asking. 

Campers, here is what you have been looking 
for a long while, and at low cost that will fit 
your pocketbook. A Mattress ora Bag that 
you can roll up and carry on a hike or camp- 
ing trip with no trouble. 

Covered in two materials—one side attractive 
floral pattern—reverse side olive drab denim, 
Both sides olive if preferred. Good quality of 
fabrics. Guaranted 100% new mattress mate- 
rials well filled with soft cotton felt. Strong and 
durable. Sewed not tufted. Our many years of 





IN A “RIP VAN WINKLE” SLEEPING BAG 


ie SE As ER eM NR ot 




















Oh Boy! 
A Comfortable Sleep 


ON A “RIP VAN WINKLE” CAMP COT 
MATTRESS 





experience assures you of a reliable manufac- 
turing standard which is always maintained. 


Single size Cot-Mattress 27x 74” .... ...- 75 

le size + ap Wiens Kavsccarccseses 45 
Dealers’ inquiries invited. Send the coupon to 
get one of these camping luxuries. 


COUPON 
'-,. L. REACH TEXTILE CO., Inc. 
224-226 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me item checked{(Parcel_Post Prepaid) 
below for which I enclose $...... OMatti 
(Sleeping Bag 
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the fences. 


HERE THEY ARE 


The 


“Clean-Up” Men 


Every Big League team has a clean- 
up man. 
the line-up because he smacks the 
ball hard and often. A 
hundred” hitter who tops his mates 
when it comes to lining ’em out to 
He’s a pretty sure bet for a hit every time. 


A man who bats fourth in 


‘“‘three 


Boys’ Life Has Clean-Up Men, Too 


Here are a few of the fellows who hold down 
“clean-up” positions on some of the Boys’ Lire 


sales teams. 


Arthur Hoyler, up in the top corner, is clean-up 


man for one of the Buffalo teams. 


“300” hitter—swings from his heels and delivers 


subscriptions hard and often. 


Franklin Schroeck, just over on the right, is 
a heavy socker for a Buffalo team, too. He’s 
boy with the keen eye for subscriptions—steps 
right into all the homes in his district just like 
Ty Cobb steps into fast curves, and comes out 


with subscriptions as hits. 


Down in the left-hand corner is Harper Barnes. 
North Carolina district—that’s the 
Harper’s big subscription 


“Sultan of Swat” in the 
Southern League for Boys’ Lire. 
hits keep his team up in the race. 


A REAL HONOR 


Isn’t it fine to have the honor of being the best subscription seller in your district. 


He’s a real 


the 


He’s the 





Have 


all the fellows talking about you and get publicity just like the Big League stars. 
And think of how these fellows are benefiting besides—they not 





only gain glory, but make lots of money because Boys’ Lire pays big 
commissions and bonuses. 
want and need. They don’t have to rely on their every-now-and-then 
allowance from Dad. 


These three fellows get everything they 


No sir, they earn their own money. 


You Can Do It, Too! 


You can gather in lots of spare money. 
parents of boys i in your neighborhood, to doctors, dentists and mer- 
chants in your home town. 
up man for your district. 

Get your share of glory and money, 
the dandy bunch of fellows on the BOY S’ LIFE sales force. 


Sell subscriptions to the 


Maybe you'll sell enough to be a clean- 
Then you'll get your picture in the magazine. 
fill in the coupon and join 





200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 





District Team Manager, BOYS’ LIFE Magazine, 


Please tell me how to earn big money every month and become a “clean-up” man. 


6-27 











No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


Ss Cc O U T THRIFT AND CAMP 


Sell “Magic Cloth”. Polishes all polished metal sur- 
faces. Send sc. for sample and full parti 
ALBRECHT BROS. 





EARN MONEY FOR 





1022-47th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
1 0 FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 
for 4 cents postage to those ey our 
Liste one provals. Write for our um 


offer. 
w palnien STAMP CO. 
8221 Linwood Avenue Detroit, Mich, 





DANZIG STAMPS FREE 


A splendid set from this untry togeth th 
catalogue. Also large Iiustrated & album list and bargain 
prices on thousands of sets and packets. All free for 2c 


postage. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 


00 ser evierne: FREE 


1000 hinges 15c; 
eran iy a Toledo, Ohio 








VARIETIES 
ALL voi 


Aiba ‘. shold a a 





* Premium of 50 different, stunning ——- 


pocket stamp book, ang ron gauge, mm 
@ seale, ruler; good s' from Kenya & 
Uganda veanaibal ‘i ». Gold 
Penda, ali for ro cents applicants for 


TOP 


Ttp-Top Approvals. 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 





FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Pretty set of French Colony Stamps showing African 
Jungles, Native Chief, Tigers and F\ 
with our illustrated album Price List. A stamp 
catalog © of 1000 different sets and packets. Send 2c for 


return postage. 
EMPIRE STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada 





Fine APPROVAL SELECTIONS at 50% to 60% 
off catalog. Tell us your n . 100 differ- 
ent stamps free to all those requesting ap- 
ere and inclose 3c tage. Agents 
Wanted. Write NOW, ineholt Stamp 
Co., Box 18, Woodbine, Pa. 


40 CZECHO SLOVAKIA. all different, 
FRE ie Hradschin Castle set, Doves, 
Surcharges and President 





Maysark “y Sent Hy val —. 2 for our famous 
Hampshire Approval se’! ons ie stam tage. 
Please do remtt in cotn. a 





LIGHTBOWN’S STAMP CO., Southsea, England 
I send selec- 


70% DISCOUNT jc, 


sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership 


discount from standard eetebeeue — 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, ronan eg Sveum. 








HIGH GRADE STAMPS OLY 

on our 1, 2, 3 and 4¢ Approval Sheets; 20,000 varieties. 

Our enormous stock has stamps for everyone at all prices. 

Write now for a =e. giving your Scoutmaster’s 

name and reference. Yes, we give premiums, 

and you'll wonder bow we do it, but—no refs. no stamps. 

ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 672, Medford, Ore. 
100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
to cogieaate | for Seneca Ap- 

‘ostage 2 


FREE 2 


BADGER STAMP ‘co. 








Milwaukee, Wis. 
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OB, Harry and Phil were spending the eve- 

ning with Mr. Birwood. In the library 

where they were gathered, a pleasant, spring- 
scented breeze was stirring the curtains. 

“There is a growing tendency to collect 
new issues,” Mr. Birwood was saying. “I 
subscribe to a service though I much prefer 
hunting used copies—those that have not been 
cancelled toorder. There are many companies 
that make a business of handling stamps as 
they are first put on sale by the post offices of 
the different nations—sometimes buying direct 
and sometimes through local jobbers. A 
collector purchasing in this way often picks 
up a bargain. The dealer handles issues 
that turn out to be short ones. I recall an 
instance. A friend of mine who had sub- 
scribed to the new issue service for years bought 
in 1924, the San Marino postage due set of 
that year—nine varieties—for which he paid 
$1.25. To-day the catalog price is $19.40. 
Sometimes these new sets go down in value as 
in certain Austrian and Bavarian issues but the 
average is much in favor of an advance.” 

“But, Mr. Birwood, collecting in that way 
is just a matter of having enough money. 
Very few boys can afford that sort of thing. 
Of course I’d have liked the San Marino set 
but there are about two thousand new issues 
a year. Too much for me.” 

“True enough. It is one of the reasons so 
many specialize. Still new issue service is 
not necessarily very expensive. For example, 
British Colonies are sold limited by your order 
to the face value you can afford—the sets up 
to, say, the one shilling which latter value i is 
placed at from twenty-seven and a half to 
thirty-two cents according to the company 
with which you deal and other countries in 
about the same proportion. A nation’s stamps 
may be very well represented without the 
higher values. The British two pound stamp 
would cost at the post office a little under ten 
dollars. Wealthy men pay these prices 
investing in some cases millions of dollars and 
as a business proposition it may be a good 
investment. For the average collector a set 
up to the one shilling value will lack one or 
two stamps—a fair representation of the set. 
It is impossible to collect everything.” 

“Well, it seems to me a cold blooded business 
handled that way,” Phil spoke up. “The 
whole thing is commercialized. In the first 
place many issues are gotten up with the sole 
intention of selling to collectors—long sets 
with high values of which very few copies ever 
find their way into actual use. If there was 
only some protection for our hobby they 
would be barred out.” 

“Tt is hard to draw the line. One might 
object to ajl commemoratives on that ground. 
I’m sure we would regret such a decision. 
There are cases where the stamps are de- 
liberately held from public buying, only enough 
being sold to legitimatize the issue. When such 
facts are known I would say they should cease 
to be accepted. Why not be your own judge?. 
Collect only used stamps if you wish.” 

“Some are so hard to find. One likes to 
fill up a page.” 

‘At least you can leave out the sets you 
know to be speculative. The catalog almost 
always warns against them with footnotes in 
fine type.” 

“How can you tell with new issues?” 

“One can’t always be certain but the 
majority are all right. Look over this list. 
Here are many to choose from. France has 
prepared a mass of new values for her colonies 
—many ten and twenty franc. There are 
lower values too—surcharges—seventy-five, 
ninety, and one franc, fifty centimes Czecho- 
Slovakia, postage due, one hundred and eighty- 
five hellers, surcharged sixty, in violet. 
Gambia, four pence, carmine and black on 
yellow; Honduras, six centimes, purple, 
overprinted 1926 in red and black. This is 
said to be a short issue, not over five thousand 
copies. India, three pence, gray, multiple 
stars: Iraq, portrait of King Faisal, one Tupee, 
brown; also overprinted, ‘“‘on state service,” a 
good looking, attractive design; Italy air mail, 
one lira, twenty centesimi, brown. Here’s an 
interesting pictorial set of postage dues from 
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NOBODY KNOWS 


What is happening in China: but we know that Scott 
Seald Packet No. 277 will certainly please you, for it has 
in it the DRAGON stamps of Imperial China, the JUNK 
and REAPER stamps of the later 7 issues, — 
sure! and interesting postage dues. 

packet contains 25 guaranteed genuine stamps for only B5e. 
Other fine Scott Seald packets to mp up your album pages; 
No. 68, 100 DiFF. from FIFTY DIFFERENT countries, 
25c; No. 8, 1000 diff. (general collection) $1.00; No. —" 
100 different from Europe, 10c; No. 67, 100 diff. of the bea 

tiful French Colonials, 40c; No. 146, 200 diff. from Austria 
only 25¢; No. 202, 50 different from W urtemburg, 25c. 
The Scott price list which is free contains hundreds of 
sets, dime sets, packets, illustrated Scott albums, hinges 
tongs, magnifying glasses, watermark detectors and other 
accessories. Ask us to send it to you when we fill your 
packet order. 


INTERNATIONAL JUNIOR POSTAGE 
STAMP ALBUM 





1927 Edition. 
Spaces for 21,000 stamps. Fully illustrated. 
No. 1. Attractive blue cover, red corners.......... $4.00 
No. 2. Bound in cloth, gilt lettering.............. $5.00 


Forwarding extra, weight 6 lbs. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO, 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 











BUILD YOUR STAMP 
COLLECTION AT OUR EXPENSE: 


Act as our agent: Sell my stamps at a low Price 
to your friends. We offer splendid premiums in 
stamps for your services. Send no money but 
write today. We will send you by return mail a 
sample sheet of 71 stamps valued at $2.00. Your 
Scout Number or other reference is sufficient. No 
obligation. Return stamps you can not sell. 
LUX STAMP CO. 
805 Fairmont Place Bronx, New York 


10 UNUSED COLONIALS 
150 UNPICKED STAMPS FREE!! 
50 DIFF., WAR, ETC. 














We ly consider thie Dacket the finest we ‘aamakenastdnedll e' 

210 fine stamps incl. 10 beautiful pictorial colonials from 0 + orade 
loupe Teheg, Wallis Isies, Fortuna, Gaboon, adeno dageacar, 3 
Territory, New Cale« . Oubangui, Tunis, ~y 
picting animals, natives and beautiful scenic oy i a fi 
ther 150 ps, more colonials, and 60 all differene 
inel. scarce War, Peace, in erprinted stam: 


SEND 4 CENTS POSTAGE (stamps only) 
and request this big parcel and approvals. 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND, wived8SSe" Be2¢ anv. 





Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains — stamps from the following strange lands: 
Ne » Bornes 


Antioquia Iecland Avag Fi Tobago 
Congo Shind "Thomas Prince U 

Cyprus Kenya Uganda Port. Guinea Opt oe yoits 
Gwalior Monaco Sierra Leone sibar 

fre nde eoviouel <= 4 y-— countries’’ a. | make your 





MYSTIC ‘STAMP COMPANY (Dept.5) Camden, New York 
BOYS 5 SENSATIONAL 8¢ OFFER! 7 German 

stamps bay | (prewar) veins over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp fro. 
on earth; 1 airplane set; I —— 
Hungary, eat. 50¢; 1 perf. gauge: and 
cast =, book ‘whiten Y9 cee y a oe ~~ The 

ig $$ ow pestont ‘or only 8 cen’ applicants for m 

famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c ext tra. 
D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 





CLASES U.S. ot bene = Given Away 
$ 100 =~ order. 150 40 different countries, 


FREE ===: 





All different. Postage 2c. 

100 Large album 15¢. 

of 1,500 stamps at I¢ 

Stamps F ree each. 50 percent approve 
als sent with each order, ¥ 


B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 





ALBANIA! AZERBAIDJAN! 


. ete., etc. All ‘2 these “hard- 
a ee, others are contained 2 
! oo Wonder . et of 55 different, given FREE to 

: ae, YS er only, inclosing 4¢ for postage. 


seaaae Lamprecht, 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


150 orescence FREE 


and lists, 
PREMIUM COUPONS. IN wiih OUR PACKETS 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23rd St., New York 


 F ee oe 








70 Different Foreign eo from } indoles Africa, Asia, Aus- 
70 Different Foreign Countri urope, West Indies 


tralia, E 
and our pamphlet, hich tel ou ‘How to make your collection 
of stamps For only 16 cente—A BIG BARGAIN. 
nm City Stamv & Coin Company, 
Room 604 Race St., Cincinnati, oO. 





Ny | vs ete., and album..............-.... 
S mixed 40c. 25 diff. U. S. 25e. 
inges 10c. Fine album for Seon stamps me 
List free, ie buy collections, Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GET VALUABLE HEJAZ STAMP FREE 


Send 10e for 25 diff. Roumania, 25 unused stam 

pieces F War Money—and ask for our our classy 

sporoves and we will send a Rare Valuable Hees 
RFIELD STAMP 


Free—order today. CLEA 
COMPANY, Box 98, east Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rare old U. S. 


two-cent newspaper stamp, catalogue $.60 for only 
$.10 to approval applicants. 


100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Cuba, sa | Oc 











WARREN MINER, 20 Fiske Road, Concord, N. H. 
June 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


§ This FAMOUS Triangle Samp 


Send 10c for Marvel 

Packet of 52 dif. Gabon, 

Togo, etc., and we will 

* include a genuine copy of 










this scarce triangle stamp 
d foe aL Also approvals. 
NM) CURKAN STAMP (O'S 
- \ GLOUCESTER MASS ) 


b $$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 
triangle stamp; set German 
stamps with (iire-war) value 

forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, 
mme, scale; small album; airmail set; scarce stamp m 
smallest republic on cket good 
stam Travancore, Malay, Dutch Indies, etc. 
Entire outfit for 12c to approval applicants! (Nice 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


tains all different f fi | 
Contain q scent stamnoe o ‘far-away countries 








h; pewspaper set; 





won- 
rill .. Included are: ( pitch- 
and flying horses); Chile (battle scene); 
pt (sphinx and is)! Jaqgovia (nude slave 2 
Newfoundland ( caribou); Malay (ferocious tiger) 
ss of Victory); Tunis (fighting A: 3 and ers. To appro- 
ican’ it packet will be sent. 


ast FE SMS" Che ee TAS ces etags, Cole, 
., Box 215, Colo rings, 
PORTANT: If 
IM - ; ok will also Include free, © Ge 
FREE: Fenway Unused Hundred—100 different, 
* beautiful stamps—all unused—from far-off 
countries, which would cost $1.00 if pure m 
approval sheets. Included are: Albania, Antioquia, 
Bosnia, Chad, Dahomey, Cuba, Latvia, Nyassa, Giraffe, 


etc. 
This fine packet absolutely free to new approval Eel 
cants enclosing 4c postage: Big lists also free—Write 


y 
FENWAY STAMP CO., 161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone sells for 7c ped 
And two other wpanaies. including 


the stamps in our packet 
of 53 different genuine Cc 
foreign stamps for 5c. Also 
a some good approvals. 
CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 


Diff. U_ 8S. & Foreign, includ- 

} ing Borneo, Malay, Australian, 

! Liberia, U. S. Commemora- 
tives, Large U. 8S. venue, 

ite. to a applicants 

‘ ce Approvals. 

= FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. Louis, Me. 


350 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
from Azores, Bosnia, Nyassa, Sudan, Malay, Dutch Indies, 
Tunis and other foreign countries will be sent to ap- 
proval applicants sending 25 cents. 

150 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10 CENTS. 
C. M. EVANS, P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


410 different choice selected foreign stamps 


Dozens of unused and hard to get. Catalogs very 
highly. Keep the ones you want at Only One Cent Each. 


References please. 
313 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 























EARL M. HUGHES, 


100 "Srmes) FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c. 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


500 STAMPS 17c! 


Including Maps, Animals, Birds, Rulers, Boats, and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants only. 
Plenty U.S. 1c up, 1000 Hinges 10c, 3000—25c. 


B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


° Approval sheets for beginners; booklets 

United States od mane for a more advanced. 

4 )verything for collectors, sets, packets, 

And Foreign tivuas, hinges, etc. "A stock of 40,000 
varieties to select from. Reference please. 

OLD COLONY STAMP CO., 333 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


$10 °° for 2 Ss 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval ap- 
Plicants for only 25c. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 























How Our Advertising Policy 
Protects the Reader’s of 
BOYS’ LIFE 


"THE policy of accepting ad- 

vertising for BOYS’ LIFE 
or other scout publications shall 
be such as to protect the readers 
of these publications and espe- 
cially boys of scout age from 
imposition. In every case the 
article or proposition advertised 
must be submitted for examina- 
tion to determine whether the 
claims made for it are as repre- 
sented and that it is worthwhile 
for boys tohave. You can have 
every confidence in the adver- 
tisers who use space ini our pub- 
lication. 








as 
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Niger Territory, an oblong design showing a 
view of the desert a fortress and palm trees 
with a native standing beside a crouching 
camel; Niger Afrique Occidentale Francaise 
above and Postes Chiffre-Taxte below, values 
two, four, five, ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty- 
five, thirty, fifty and sixty centimes and one 
franc, all in bright, two color combinations. 
Netherlands, four cents, deep ultramarine, 
watermark circles; Straits Settlements, three 
cents, brown, script watermark. Some com- 
panies use cards made up like the pages of a 
stock book with sets and singles displayed and 
priced in pencil below. There’s room for 
three rows on the card. Stamps may be 
taken out, examined, and tucked back under 
the strips pasted across to hold them. Most 
collectors are inspired by one desire—to fill 
up the page—to complete the set. Purchasing 
complete sets, mint, satisfies that desire. No 
need to worry further about that particular 
issue. Yet much of the romance of collecting 
is missing. ‘This same set, used, cancellations 
not too heavy and showing the names of towns 
and dates are like travelers back from a 
journey with a story to tell. The imagination 
has something to cling to. Unused copies 
are soulless things. They came through 
shirking the job; neat and clean, to be sure, 
but lacking the real adventure.” 

“That’s fine,” Harry said. “Why, then, do 
you buy the unused copies?” 

Mr. Birwood smiled. “TI like to fill up the 
pages,’ he admitted. ‘However, if later a 
good used stamp comes along I oust the drone 
that never did any work and the travel scarred 
veteran takes his place. I have a second book 
for the ousted ones.” 

“How often do you receive these new 
issues?” one of the boys asked. 

“Oncea month. I deposit a certain amount 
to cover the service and any surplus is ap- 
plied to the next installment. The value of 
the stamps forwarded is regulated by an 
agreement.” 

“Making a collection,” Bob said, “of all 
unused or all used would be much more difficult 
than the two combined. There are so many 
low priced stamps one never sees at all I often 
wonder where they are—who has them—the 
quantity that keeps the price down.” 

“The price is not always right. To expect 
catalog publishers to be unfailingly accurate 
would be unfair. Not even the catalogs agree. 
As to that almost every dealer has his own 
opinion about prices. They will explain why 
certain issues should be higher or will give 
unequal discounts in selling. For some stamps 
they ask full catalog or over while others are 
offered as low as a fourth or fifth of the list 
price.” 

“Wouldn’t it be cheaper to buy new stamps 
direct from the various government’s post- 
offices?” Harry asked. 

“In most cases, yes. The percentage 
charged by dealers, however, is not high and 
they furnish a list of recent issues from all over 
the world. To supply my collection alone is 
not worth the bother. I go to the dealers and 
am saved the annoyance of writing many 
letters and preparing many money orders. A 
growing number of foreign dealers are advertis- 
ing in American philatelic magazines. Cheaper 
than ours? Sometimes.” 

Phil said: “‘I should think an organization 
like our Franklin Stamp Club could run a 
department for buying new foreign issues— 
domestic, too, for that matter, and sell them at 
cost to the members.” 

“That plan has been successfully tried. 
Someone has to take the trouble any way you 
go about it and should be paid. Occasionally 


ja lot goes wrong—never appears. After all I 


think the dealer the most satisfactory way.” 


Dumb-bell Rec- 


ords You Won't 





Only in the gymnasium is the dumb-bell 
respected. Everywhere else it brings a laugh. 
But listen to some of the things done with 
dumb-bells. Here is one that will make you 
gasp. In 1873 A. Corcoran, of Chicago, pushed 
up one dumb-bell, weight 12 pounds, 14,000 
times with one hand from shoulder to full 
arm’s length above the head. Fourteen 
thousand times is correct. It is not recorded 
who did the counting. 

Another event consists of pushing up one 
dumb-bell with both hands, five times from 
shoulder to full arm’s length abote the head. 
W. Stoessen in 1897 did that at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, with a dumb-bell 
weighing 219 pounds 6 ounces. 
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Do You Want to Win 
A Cash Prize 


You read the announcement in BOYS’ LIFE last month 
of our Bigger and Better BOYS’ LIFE program, one feature 
of which is offering more prizes for contributions by our 


vown readers. 


If you have not yet gotten into the game and entered 
your joke, cartoon, story or article in one of the prize con- 
tests you should get busy right away. 


As you may understand, copy for each issue of BOYS’ 
LIFE must be put into the hands of the printers quite a 
long time before it is published, therefore, the articles for 
this issue must be written before many of you have received 
the preceding issue. So we are repeating some of the prize 
offers announced last month and urge you, if you do want 
to win one of these cash prizes, to pick out the contest 
which interésts you most and enter your cartoon, joke, 
story, debate, rhyme, or other article without further delay. 


Cartoons 


‘THE subject of your cartoon must be some 

activity, interest or program in the life of 
real boys. To win a prize, your cartoon must 
be really funny—a regular laugh producer. 
No old almanac jokes or warmed-over cartoon 
ideas from’ newspapers and magazines will 
stand any chance. - Only original and real boy 
life cartoons will win prizes. Make your 
drawing in black ink, on cardboard, size eight 
by twelve inches. No other size of drawing 
will be considered. Cartoons which do not 
win prizes will be destroyed. No cartoons will 
be returned. 

A first prize of Ten Dollars and a second 
prize of Five Dollars will be awarded each 
month for the two best cartoons chosen by 
our editors, who are the sole judges, and 
published in Boys’ Lire. In addition to these 
two prizes, additional cartoons may be chosen 
for which prizes of Three Dollars will be 
awarded for each one published. Write your 
name, address and age plainly on the back 
of your drawing, and mail flat to Cartoon Con- 
test Editor, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Can You Make a Mary Hadda? 


you have heard lots of these about Mary 

had a little goat, or a little Ford or even 
parodies of the original, “Mary had a little 
lamb.” Here is a chance to show your skill 
as a jokesmith. Make up a Mary Hadda 
verse, or several if you can, write same plainly 
on one side of paper only, in ink or type- 
writing, and mail to the Joke Contest Editor, 
Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Your entry must be received on or 
before Monday, June 6, 1927, on which date 
this competition will be closed. 

A first prize of Ten Dollars will be awarded 
for the best Mary Hadda rhyme chosen by 
the editors of Boys’ Lire and a second prize 
of Five Dollars. Twenty additional prizes of 
One Dollar each for next best twenty rhymes 
chosen by the editors. 


Post-Card Debates 


you like to argue, of course. Every live 

boy does; but a lot of argument is simply a 
waste of breath and time. Here’s a chance for 
you to make your arguments pay. 

The opinions and views of you boys of to- 
day—you men of to-morrow—are deserving 
of careful consideration, because the whole 
world wants to know what boys are thinking 
about. 

First, of course, we must have you help us 

ick out the questions that you think are 
big enough to be worth arguing about. So 
our first post-card debate is aimed at finding 
out what questions we shall discuss in future 
prize contests in this series. 

Write your personal answer to the question 
named below on a government postal, or a 
card or sheet of paper of the same size, i. e., 
3% by 5% inches. Write plainly and, of 


course, briefly. Use ink or typewriter. Be 
sure to add your name, address and age, 
plainly. 


What is the Big Problem of the 
World To-day? 


MAL to the Debate Contest Editor, Boys’ 

Lif, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
on or before Monday, June 6, 1927, on which 
date this contest will be closed. A first prize 
of Ten Dollars will be awarded for debate 
counted best by editors of Boys’ Lire. A 
second prize of Five Dollars and five additional 
prizes of Three Dollars each will also be 
awarded. 


Stories 
AS ANNOUNCED in our April issue, Boys’ 
Lire is now conducting a big cash prize 
contest for stories written by real boys. Full 
particulars as to rules, regulations, etc., will 
be sent on request. Stories are to be not 
more than 4,000 words. 


$300 Cash Prizes 


All the above prizes are awarded in addition 
to full payment for each story accepted and 
published at regular editorial rates. 

Write to-day for full details of this big con- 
test. Address The Short Story Contest 
Editors, Boys’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Handicraft 


ESCRIBE briefly, yet plainly and com- 

pletely, any article that any ordinary boy 
who is handy with tools can build without. 
much expense. Mind you, it must not require 
a lot of expensive tools or material and must 
not be so complicated and elaborate that an 
average handy boy could not build it. Also, 
it must be something that any boy would 
enjoy making, such as a model aeroplane, a 
handy household device, a pushmobile, an 
article of camping equipment, etc. 

Illustrate your article with photographs of 
the finished product, or plainly and accurately 
drawn working drawings, also estimating size 
and amount of material required. If you can 
send both working drawings and photograph 
of finished product, so much the better. 

Working drawings or photographs must 
not be more than eight by twelve inches and 
must be mailed flat. No entries in contest 
can be returned. 

A first prize of Fifteen Dollars will be 
awarded. Second prize, Ten Dollars. Third 
prize, Five Dollars. Editors of Boys’ Lire 
to be sole judges. Entries for this contest 
must be received on or before June 6, 1927. 
Address all entries to Handicraft Contest 
Editor, Boys’ Lirr, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Boys’ LIFE 
Bigger and Better for More Boys 


When answering aavertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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The BIO-SET. Complete, charges prepaid 





| “Say! Just Look At This!” 


Hundreds of Nature’s marvels revealed by the use of the Bio- 
Set. It will keep you, as well as the whole family, fascinated 





The BIO-SET JUNIOR. Similar outfit, but with Wollensak — mag- 
nifying 100 diameters, Complete, charges prepaid ° e 


Just The Thing You’ve Been Looking For ! 
NEW YORK BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. B 
34 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


with the absorbing 
beauties of Nature. 


THE BIO-SET 


Acomplete slide making outfit 
for young and old, consisting of 
the well-known Wollensak Mi- 
croscope magnifying up to 250 
diameters, a complete set of fine 
dissecting instruments, perma- 
nent microscope slides ‘all ready 
for use, blank slides and cover 
glasses, preserved plant and ani- 
mal specimens for making your 
own slides, together with the nec- 
essary stains, chemicals, and re- 
agents: and, in addition, a copy 

‘An Introduction to Slide 
Making” , giving full bat simple 
directions for making your own 
permanent slides. Supplied com- 
plete in a beautifully finished 
wood frame box. 


$24.50 


$14.75 
Send For Your Bio-Set Today! 


. > 











SAUGATUCK in nearby Connecticut, 
formerly Sonnyland 
Fifty acres of woodland fifty miles from New York Ce: 
a life; home care. — from unnecessary rou- 
ne. Lxcellent meals Boating, bathing 4. E. 
TALIAFERRO, 311 b Ae 97th Street, New York City. 
After May Ist, R..F. D. 12, Westport, Connecticut. 


FREE TO BOYS 


“THE SHOOTERS ART” 

Tells — i = Knowledgeot helps Send 
ou guide others in correct knowledgeo guns. 

Gives make crackshots. C Now! 


safety and common sense instruction. 7 
parent and boy should have. to make 
boys leaders. Yourcopy Free. Write atonce. 


The NEW BENJAMIN 4! 


RIFLE 
Ou 








America’sOriginalAirRifle _ 

Sg at your dealer's 
BENJAMIN or sent postpaid. Write! 
Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 621N. Broadway.St.Louls, Mo. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FEATHERS 


—_ Head-dress Feathers, in sets of 30 or 60 feath- 
rs, ready for making a regulation War Bonnet. 





for illustrated ye and prices. 
ia ae 
"Ts25- Sokiya, N. ¥. 


Dear Sirs: Kindly send meat once yourillustrated catalogue 
telling and showing how to make an Indian Head-dress. 








The Oficial Scout Camping Outit 


The above outfit is just one of our many won- 
derful premiums which we are offering the 
boys of America. 


One Afternoon Will Do It 


Earn any of the Premiums listed below by 
spending an afternoon after school or Satur- 
day morning handling Grecian Products. And 
remember every premium is the very best 
obtainable. 


Rexcraft Scout Bugle 

Remington Scout Knife 

Plumb Scout Axe 

Wearever Scout Canteen 

Eveready Flashlight 

Basketball 

Football 

Eastman Kodak 

Daisy Air Rifle 

Your Scoutmaster or Father Will Assist You 

In selecting the one which is the most necessary to 
have, all you need do is send the attached coupon to- 
day. Be the first in your troop or neighborhood to 
secure one of these very valuable Premiums. 
COUPON. 


THE GRECIAN CO., Dept. BL-5 I 
Garnet and Indiana Ave., | 
1 
1 








Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me full ee as to how I can 
secure one of the above Premiums. 
















Write 


It’s 
a neighbor-maker 


VER in the bunkhouse the boys of the 

Bar-C outfit have Kansas City on the 
radio. In his apartment the son of a rich 
New York banker turns the dials, and the 
same music leaps forth. Forty miles north 
of Milwaukee, Chris Jonsen, the dirt farmer, 
is listening in on the same wave-length. 

THE same sort of thing is going on every- 
where, all over the country, at all hours of 
the day and night. Folks in Los Angeles see 
the same movies, and ride in the same auto- 
mobiles that New Yorkers enjoy. The boy 
of Seattle wears the same sort of clothes, 
eats the same brand of bacon, and lives in 
the same kind of house as his neighbor in 
Portland, Maine. 

ApvVERTISING has done it. Advertising, 
the miracle worker, keeps everyone in the 
land attuned to the latest ineverything. It 
has changed the buying habits of a nation. It 
is the great modern force that makes neigh- 
bors of the people of far countries, that 
brings the best of their customs to us, and 
takes ours to them, 


| co? ) 


Reading the advertisements will keep 
you abreast of the times 





YUCCA FIREMAKING SET 


cca is th 
anit ae socket, bow, leather thong, ie tinder, two drills 
and two fire Each set thoroughly tested and a fire 
produced. Complete set $1.00 postpaid. rrice list Free, 
APACHE YUCCA SHOP Box 64, Roswell. N. f1. 


w ) me, Big 
fetes oat 





une lars and book: how 
IBUTING CO.,3111 Grand Ave., 








e best wood for ange | sets. Set includes 








CAMP VEGA 
_ Charleston Lake, Ontario, Can- 
ar 


ada, A Boys” Paradise 


A select Private Camp, 
owned and directed by a 
Scoutmaster. Three Eagle 
Scouts were members of 


Wooderaft, Campcraft, 
Scoutcraft, marvelous 
canoe trips, excellent fish- 
ing, riding under British 
— officer, archery, 3 





motor ey gail boat, 
staff of councilors that poys like. 
tiraliy illustrated bookle’ 


420 Burns Street, WILLIAM c HAZEL, Forest Hills, L. L, N. Y. 


Send for beau- 














Mountain Climbing 
(Concluded from page 61) 











avoided. I dived headlong behind a boulder, 
partly buried in the slide. Like a rabbit I hid 
there, cringing as the stones hailed about me, 
afraid to lift my head. Rocks struck close, 
filling my eyes with gritty dust, choking me. 
Then a giant slab came grinding downward. 
I could hear it coming, its slow thunder 
drowned out all other sounds. The whole 
mountain heaved. My rock fort shook, flinging 
me backward amidst a deluge of smaller stones. 
Over and over I rolled, with the loosened rocks, 
fighting frantically every instant. 

Inside a few short, busy seconds the giant 
slab shot past: my boulder had halted it for 
only a second. As I leaped aside I was pelted 
by a score of stones, battered, bruised, knocked 
half-unconscious, eyes filled with sharp, cutting 
grit. At last I gained the outer edge of the 
whirlpool, where the movement was less rapid, 
where only the smaller stones trickled down. 
Dazed, bleeding and breathless, I was flung 
aside, too blinded to see and too stunned to 
avoid the projectiles shooting my way. 

The slide lessened; its roar diminished; only 
occasional rocks came down. Then came 
silence, vast, still, and awesome after the up- 
roar Butit was broken by the belated descent 
of tardy stones, loth to be left behind. Minia- 
ture slides started, hesitated and scattered. 

Like a battered bark I lay half submerged 
at the edge of the slide. My cap was gone, 
my camera lost, my clothes torn; in a score of 
places I was scratched or bruised. I crawled 
further from the danger line, found a trickle of 
water below a melting snowbank, where [ 
drank and laved my bruises. At length I started 
down the mountain, safe—but not sound; 
somewhat wiser—thrilled tremendously at the 
experience that had come unannounced. 

It is always thus in mountain-climbing—the 
unexpected is the rule! Climbing tests a man’s 
judgment, his physical endurance, and tries his 
soul. It brings out his true character. The 
veneer of convention wears through inside a 
few miles of trail work and reveals the individual 
precisely as he is, often to his shame but usually 
to his glory. Thus a silent, backward boy one 
day became a hero by diving headlong across 
smooth ice to rescue a trio of climbers who had 
lost their footing and had started to slide 
across a glacier. Again, upon a certain climb, 
two husky men who gave promise of conquering 
the ascent without trouble, turned out to be 
the weakest of weaklings, abusing all the party, 
demanding all the guide’s help for themselves. 

“You can’t never tell how fur a toad’ll 
jump,” the Parson said disgustedly as he heard 
the tale of these two huskies who had turned 
babies, “‘nor which way neither!” 

One of the things which I have found most 
helpful on hard climbs is mental preparation. 
If there are certain lurking dangers to be over- 
come, I have found it a decided help to admit 
the facts freely before attempting the climb, 
picturing as far as possible the situations that 
may arise. In this way it is possible, to a cer- 
tain degree, to anticipate emergencies before 
they happen, and to prepare for them. It 
also helps one to act with imperative prompt- 
ness. 

It is less easy to prescribe for physical prepa- 
ration. Equipment must vary with needs, and 
these are as varied as the climbers themselves. 
However, I have found that it is well to dress 
lightly, for this permits freedom of movement. 
Personally I prefer light, low shoes that reach 
just above the ankle, the soles studded with 
soft-headed hobnails, not the iron ones. A 
change of socks is sometimes a life-saver, for 
frequently the footing leads through ice water 
or soft snow. Numb feet are always clumsy and 
slow, and dangerous besides. I have found it 
best to wear medium-weight wool underclothes, 
and just enough outer garments to keep one 
warm. A staff is a handicap on rockwork, but 
helpful on glaciers or other ice climbing. On 
the mountain-tops, as well as upon the high- 
ways, speed is dangerous. Haste on a moun- 
tain brings grief of various kinds, nausea, need- 





less exhaustion, injuries. Never sprint! Climb 
slowly, steadily, like a sober old pack-horse. 
You will make better time, and reach the 
summit in condition to enjoy your achieve- 
ment. 

I came to distrust, and to test out, every 
rung in my rocky ladders. I found that even 
the most secure-appearing “‘stepping stonés” 
were often rotten and treacherous, weathered 
by the continual freezing and thawing of the 
moisture in its seams. Often a mere touch was 
sufficient to shatter them, but sometimes it was 
not until I put my weight upon them, holding 
onto a shrub or earth-buried boulder the while 
that they gave way. 

I learned too that the wise selection of a 
route up and down is the crucial test of a good 
guide. In such selection there are no rules; 
for every climb presents problems particularly 
its own, and what worked out well on the last 
climb may turn out to be dangerous on the 
next. Thus, on one ascent of the cliffs of 
Black Canyon, my companion suggested that 
we follow a “chimney,” a water-worn crack 
that offered convenient toe-holds. We ascended 
by the selected route without difficulty. But 
an hour later, when a similar ascent con- 
fronted us, we selected the same sort of route 
and came to grief, finding our way blocked by 
an overhanging wall impossible to surmount, 

The actual climbing of difficult places be- 
comes a habit, so far as the physical effort is 
concerned, leaving one free to inspect the 
precipices ‘above, and to feel out, instinctively, 
the possible routes to the top. 

The selection of a way up difficult places 
calls for the sixth sense—instinct which can 
not always be acquired by experience. Wild 
animals possess this “instinct” to a great 
degree; but human beings are not so unerring. 
One man may be blest with it, but another, 
with equal experience, will be unreliable. There 
is no accounting for the wide difference in their 
accuracy, it exists—that is all we know. 

There are times when even with this guiding 
instinct, one comes to grief; though I have 
noted that grief came to me most often when I 
was tired, less-alert, and more prone to take 
chances or needless risks. Sometimes, under 
stress of haste to get off a dangerous place 
before darkness overtook me, I have had to 
leap without looking. No climber may expect 
to survive many such reckless steps. It is the 
tule of the mountains that you look—then do 
not leap. In most of life’s experiences we may 
make a mistake, and if wise, profit by it. But 
in mountain-climbing the first mistake is liablé 
to be the last. 

Mountain-climbing is a game, a big ganie; 
divided as are other sports into minor and 
major divisions. The minor climbs include 
the lesser peaks, safe, well-marked trails that 
lead to comfortable night camps; the major 
division includes almost everything from peep- 
ing into an active volcano to getting im- 
prisoned in a glacier crevasse. 

Every mountain offers its peculiar attractions 

‘ and difficulties. They all entice the brave- 
hearted and the adventurous. Occasionally 
men lose their lives in conquering them, and 
not infrequently women die heroically scaling 
their slopes. 

Long’s Peak was early the objective of 
experienced mountain climbers. For a number 
of years it defied all efforts to scale it. From 
1864 to 1868 a number of unsuccessful attempts 
to reach the top failed. In the summer of 1868 
a party in charge of W. N. Byers, who had led 
the first unsuccessful party, reached the top. 
Since that time each year has seen an increasing 
number of successful climbers. Most climbers 
go in small parties, for large ones (more than 
fiv e) are dangerous. Dogs are dangerous com- 
panions on a climb, because they start rock- 
slides. 

As a boy I lived at the foot of this forbidding 
Sphinx, climbed it every month in the year, and 
thus came to know its mighty moods, the terrific 
fury of its storms, the glory of its outlook. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Camping Wrinkles 


By Ladd Plumley 


N a permanent camping cabin, for hanging 

up clothing on a support between two posts 
or on the frame of the cabin, or for hang- 
ing up cooking things, a rack provided with 
a dozen pegs or pins is more convenient 
than nails. Hardwood sharpened pegs or 
pins can be driven into a thick spruce or 
balsam pole. A neat rack can thus be made 
which has a woodsy appearance and is better 
than when nails are used. Hardwood pegs can 
be driven into balsam poles more easily than 
into spruce poles. 

Where the camping place is near a spring or 
a cold stream a big pail can be used as a 
refrigerator. Weight the bottom of the pail 
with stones so it will sink almost to the top; or 
better, tie a big flat stone to the bottom by 
tying a heavy cord tightly around the pail and 
have several loops tied into the cord to which 
cords can be tied for attaching the flat stone. 
Have a tight-fitting cover and in warm weather 
cover the top thickly with pine or spruce 
boughs to keep off the heat. A big aluminum 
pail is better than tin, as very soon tin will 
rust. A garbage pail makes a fair refrigerator 
for a permanent camp where ice cannot be 
had. ‘Two or three coats of paint will protect 
the garbage pail from rusting. 

A camp lantern to stand on a box or else- 
where can be a quart Mason jar with a candle 
in it. Cut a big potato flat so it will stand 
inside the jar and make a hole for the candle in 
the potato. A camp lantern of this kind can 
be supported on a stick by wires and carried 
in the hand. 

Do not leave matches in a pasteboard box, 
but protect them from exposure from rain 
and dampness. A satisfactory camp water- 
proof matchsafe is simply a big wide-mouthed 
bottle with a tight-fitting cork. A bottle 
matchsafe can even be left out in a heavy rain 
and the matches will keep dry. But in a 
permanent camp the reserve store of matches 
should be kept in a Mason jar, the top secured 
with the ordinary screwed cover and the 
rubber band. 

Soap in camp has a way of disappearing, 
and left out in a heavy rain soap will melt 
away. On a two weeks’ camping trip in the 
woods when the writer was a boy he left the one 
piece of soap near a brook where in a night 
thunderstorm the brook rose a few inches and 
carried the soap away. He will never forget 
the disgust of his older brother and the other 
camping chap nor the discomfort of no soap 
incamp. The attempt was made to produce 
soap from wood ashes and grease, with the 
result of messes which suggested the mud in a 
pig pen. For the last week on that trip we ate 
from greasy tin dishes and accumulated dirt 
on our faces and hands that made us resemble 
the most dirty of hoboes. 

A good soap box is a big baking powder can 
with a tight-fitting cover. Tie a baggage tag 
to a cord around the can and label “soap.” 
Have two such soap boxes, one for cooking 


_ embers with sand or earth. 


things and another for toilet use. Have a 
definite place for the soap boxes and keep the 
boxes in their places. This is a detail of camp 
life, but a most important detail. 

Always remember that a muslin or calico 
bag, stuffed with dry leaves, grasses or balsam 
tips, makes a fine pillow. In some accounts 
of camp life you read how boots are used as 
pillows. There is no need for this discomfort, 
and a calico bag is easily made in advance of 
the trip or can be improvised with safety pins 
from a square of muslin or calico. Such a 
bag weighs only a few ounces when carried 
and is useful for carrying underclothing or 
other light things. 

Safety pins! With safety pins an old 
khaki shirt can be pinned so it will hold 
grasses or leaves and make a fair pillow. With 
big safety you can make a fair sleeping bag 
with a doubly folded blanket. With big 
safety pins you can have a protection at night 
against mosquitoes if you have a length of 
mosquitoe netting. Abetter material from 
the attacks of midges and blackflies is cheese 
cloth, but this keeps out the air to some 
extent. 

Where black flies are likely to be met, carry 
with you a good insect discourager. With 
forethought one can be protected from that 
bane of campers in northern woods and unless 
protected there are many places where camping 
life is-one continuous fight against winged 
torments. Where blackflies are likely to be 
met, have an old pair of gloves with the tips 
of the fingers cut off and gauntlets of any light 
material sewed on the wrists of the gloves. 
Use safety pins and pin your coat sleeves 
around the gauntlets. Also in preparing for a 
campaign in the woods where black flies are 
many have a mask for the face. Sew or have 
sewn a bag that will cover the head and long 
enough soit goes down well inside the coat collar. 
Cut an opening for nose, mouth and eyes. 
Black material, silk is good, seems to prevent 
the attack of black flies more than white. Anoint 
the exposed part of your face with your insect 
dope and with the gloves youcan laughat black- 
flies. No one who has not made a June trip 
into the Canada brush knows what torture 
blackflies can give to an exposed camper. 

A word as to fuel for camp fires. Green 
birch or dry makes splendid campfire. Green 
spruce or balsam, unless of small size branches, 
is hardly as good as cast iron. Green maple 
will burn but not as well as green birch. For 
cooking fires, which should always be small, 
use smokeless fuel. Winter-killed hanging 
branches or standing dead saplings if not 
rotten and will break with a snap, are fine 
cooking fuel. 

It is the duty of the writer to urge campers 
to use the utmost caution with fire. See to it 
there is a trench around all fires. Put your 
fire entirely out before leaving camp even for a 
day. Use water if possible, if not, cover all 
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Ernie Challenges the World 


| (Continued from page 17) 











“And they’ve figured right so far,’’ laughed 
West, shaking hands with the chalk-white 
new member. “I haven’t been able to get 
caught up on the secretary end since they 
put me in and I’m just conscientious enough 
to want to get things up to date before I 
abscond!”’ 

Ernie, listening to West’s voice, was vaguely 
conscious of what the fellow was saying. The 
words seemed to be coming from miles off. 
He wondered if his hand, which West was 
shaking, felt like the piece of ice he imagined. 

h, gee! His circulation must be about 
stopped! If he had to meet any one else he’d 
pass out entirely! 

“T’m going to leave you in Bill’s hands for 
the present,” informed Roy, patting Ernie 
cordially on the shoulder. ‘See you after the 
meeting!” 

Ernie stared hungrily after the figure of the 
only individual with whom he felt secure. It 
Was as though he had been put off an ocean- 
liner in mid-ocean, cast adrift in a boat which 
had no oars! And the fellow he had been left 
with—as far as Ernie was concerned—this 
fellow was a man-eating shark! The perspira- 
tion stood out upon his forehead as the glisten- 
ing spray from a devouring wave. He felt 
feeling grip his arm, and then a sinking 
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Just as Ernie was certain he must be going 
down for the last time a familiar face hove 
into sight on the horizon and a hearty voice 
boomed out. 

“Hel-lo, Powers! 
gratulations!” 

The grip on Ernie’s arm loosened as Ernie 
steadied himself. Bill West, without Ernie’s 
actually realizing it, had been practically 
holding him up. 

“Go easy!” warned the secretary in an 
undertone. ‘‘The poor bird’s scared stiff! 
Gee, I’m glad there’s somebody here that 
knows him!” 

“Sure I know him!” answered Big Mac, 
taking in the situation, ‘‘How’s the wing? 
I haven’t been around to look you over yet. 
Got the kinks out of her?” 

Ernie, his mouth and throat scorchingly 
dry, could only nod. Near by Athenians edged 
over, wondering what had happened. 

“?Smatter?” 

“Look at that bird’s face. It’s whiter thana 
tablecloth!” 

he Say, he’s ina bad way. He ought to have 

ir 


Glad to see you! Con- 


Secretary West, leaving the new member in 
Big Mac’s care, hurriedly shooed off the 
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inquisitive crowd which was gathering. 
“Break up, fellows!” he pleaded. ‘“‘It’s 
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just a case of stage fright. Give him a chance 
to come out of it!” 

Obediently the members fell back, passing 
the word along to others who had been 
attracted by the slight commotion. Soon 
Ernie was left alone except for Big Mac and 
Secretary West. 

“There’s some one else here you know,” 
said Big Mac, pleasantly. “Old ‘Peg ’em 
Out.’ Remember him? My battery mate? 
He’s standing over there gassing with Slim 
Jordan, our second sacker! You haven’t met 
him, have you? Let’s sidle along over. This 
meeting’s due to start any second now, and 
there’s a good place over there for us to sit 
down!” 

Ernie was grateful for Big Mac’s piloting 
then. While he felt in awe of the fellow he had 
idolized more than any other man in college, 
the sense of awe had been momentarily dulled 
by the overwhelming sense of self-conscious- 
ness. Never had he experienced such a des- 
perate and thoroughly miserable sensation. 
The feeling had been all but suffocating. And 
now that it was partially relieved he found 
himself limp and shaky. 

“T—I—if you’d just as soon—ptrhaps I’d 
better not meet anybody else for a few min- 
utes,’ he managed, between dry lips. 

Then he heard, as though in a daze, Big 
Mac saying something to the club secretary. 

“. . . acted a little like this before when I 
took him up to meet the coach.” 

** All right, old boy, just as you say,” obliged 
Big Mac, addressing Ernie directly. ‘Like a 
drink of water?” 


“N-no. I—I guess I’ll be okay now,” an- 
swered Ernie, sinking down in a chair. 
“Thanks.” 


A sharp, unexpected rap from the gavel 
caused the new member to jump. 

“Meeting called to order!” sounded anevenly 
pitched voice which carried a familiar ring. 

And for the first time since he had entered 
the hall Ernie’s attention was attracted and 
held by something outside himself! 


BASEBALL practice took on an air of greater 
seriousness the following afternoon. Coach 
Upton infused more pep into the candidates 
by giving them the first stiff workout of the 
season. Batting, base-running and various 
fielding combinations were the order of the 
day, each fellow being given a chance to show 
what he could do in the position he fancied. 
Ernie, again in the company of Scotty 
McCabe, warmed up thoroughly. He stood 
the regular pitching distance from the candi- 
date catcher and tossed balls over a regulation 
slab which had been placed in the ground near 
the centerfield fence, out of the way of other 
activity. It was in this vicinity that relief 
pitchers had unkinked their arms when being 
rushed into the box to relieve wavering mounds- 
men. And it was here that Ernie unkinked his 
arm, though not for the same purpose. He was 
thankful for the wide expanse 


““Naw, there’s nothing good about it . . . it’s 
wicked! I'd sure like to see ’em try to bat 
against it! What do you say I speak to Big 
wee O08 

Ernie shook his head, face flushing. 

“Nix! Lay off that!” 

“All right,”’ rejoined Scotty, smacking a fist 
in his glove. “I only figured I’d be doing him 
and you a favor. You don’t have to act petri- 
fied about it! Come on! Let’s see you dupli- 
cate just to prove you’ve got her down pat!” 


RNIE wound up, willingly. He released 

the ball with blinding speed. Barely in 
advance of the plate it appeared to take a 
sudden side jump. Scotty, even though set 
for the pitch, had difficulty in holding it. 

“Baby!” he cried, with genuine enthusiasm, 
“she’s a beaut!” 

As Scotty straightened up to return the ball 
his eyes dwelt fleetingly on something beyond 
the pitching candidate. His glance was of a 
questioning nature . . . but he took exceeding 
care that the glance went unnoticed by Ernie. 

“Give us another... same old place! 
Make it hot!” invited the catcher. 

Tingling with the thrill of having regained 
control of a ball he had once thrown, Ernie 
responded. The result was precisely the same 
—a result eminently satisfactory. No doubt 
about it. The pitching candidate was master 
of this whatever-you-call-it. And oh, such 
burning speed as he possessed! 

“Fine work, Powers,” commended Coach 
Upton, quietly 

Astounded beyond words, the fellow who had 
thought himself alone, wheeled to find himself 
confronted not only with the coach but with Big 
Mac, both of whom were looking upon himsmil- 
ingly. The ball dropped nervously from his grasp 
and his formerly confident manner vanished. 

SOE. 4.0 WEE cn a Leos 

“Hiding your light under a bushel, eh?” 
laughed Big Mac. 

“Go on,” urged the coach, pleasantly, “‘let’s 
see some more. Don’t mind us!” 

Ernie stooped and picked up the ball, 
fingering it uncertainly. Why was it that 
scrutiny affected him so much? Why was it 
that he felt so infinitely small in the presence 
of the star player and the coach? Why was he 
constantly comparing himself with others and 
always feeling that he did not amount to much 
beside them? How could he show a fellow like 
Big Mac anything? 

“*T—I don’t know as I’ve got much for you 
to see,” said Ernie, apologetically. 

He turned about toward Scotty, who stood, 
hands extended, with an ear-to-ear grin. 

“Right in here, old man! Right down the 
old groove! Make her smack!” 

Ernie raised his arms, his entire body 


aquiver with an indescribable nervousness. ; 


He centered his eyes upon the catcher’s mitt 
which now, in place of appearing steady, looked 
to be moving tantalizingly up and down, 


Ernie bit his lips, with the agonized conscious- 
ness that behind him stood two individuals 
judging his every move. 

He pitched. The ball struck three feet in 
front of the surprised Scotty and bounded high 
over his head. Big Mac and Coach Upton ex- 
changed significant glances. Ernie, heart 
pounding, watched the pug-nosed catcher pur- 
sue the ball, retrieve it and come back toward 
the plate, shaking his fist warningly, 

“Hey! Get ’em up! I’m no good on 
grounders!” 

Again, with beads of perspiration oozing out 
upon his forehead, Ernie prepared to pitch, not 
daring to look around. Again he saw the 
catcher’s mitt, bobbing about from side to 
side. Twice he raised his arm over his head, 
then changed his mind and lowered it while he 
examined the position of his fingers on the 
seams. He wiped the moisture from the hollow 
of his palm and took a new hold on the ball. 

“Shoot!” called Scotty, wonderingly. “Who 
you waiting on? I won’t let that guy steal 
second!” 


HE second pitch was wilder than the first. 

It passed at least three feet to the right of 
the would-be catcher . . . passed ina whizzing 
streak so that Scotty, in the most frantic of 
lunges, could not even tick it. His effort, how- 
ever, caused him to fall prone on the grass. 
Deeply humiliated the fellow who had made the 
wild pitch hung his head, kicking his cleated 
toe in the sod. 

““Good-night!” exclaimed Scotty. “If you’re 
going to keep this up, I see where I get a 
bicycle!” 

Coach Upton put a kindly hand on Ernie’s 
shoulder. 

““You’ve done enough for today,” he said, 
quietly. ‘Goin and let Doc Leonard give you 
a good rubdown. Have him give special atten- 
tion to that pitching arm. Where have you 
pitched before?” 

Ernie cleared his throat, embarrassedly. 

“Nowhere, sir . . . except on the home- 
town team. . . . I wasn’t really a regular onit. 
I just sort of filled in.” 

“Hmmm! On account of your lack of con- 
trol, wasn’t it?” 

Ernie nodded, eyes widening. 

"EOE, GE «+5 Oe 

“Well, don’t let that worry you too much. 
We'll see what we can do to correct it.” 

Scotty, coming up with the ball, decided that 
he should put in a good word for his fellow 
candidate. 

“Those are the only two wild pitches he’s 
made in a week, coach. Don’t know why he 
decided to uncork ’em both then!” 

Coach Upton laughed. 

“It’s one of those unexplained mysteries, 
isn’t it?” he replied, lightly. ‘‘ But, if Powers 
had those wild pitches in his system it’s a good 
thing he’s gotten ’em out. Perhaps it’ll be 
another week before he makes any more!” 
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Ernie forced a dubious smile. Big Mac and 
the coach moved off. As soon as they were out 
of hearing, the fellow who had so suddenly lost 
control, turned to the catcher who had tried so 
valiantly to hold him up. 

“How—how long were they ...er.., 
standing behind me?” he asked, pointing to the 
retreating figures. 

Scotty grinned, raising a calloused finger to 
scratch a place over his ear. 

“Oh, about fifteen minutes!” he informed, 

“Fifteen min . . . !” started Ernie. “Why 
didn’t you tell me?” 

“They motioned me not to,” answered 
Scotty, looking at the pitching candidate 
queerly. ‘“What’s the matter? What you 
looking so sick about? Boy, you should have 
seen ’em stare when you let loose that jump 
bali! Big Mac especially! Guess you didn’t 
show him something! And then you had to 
spoil it with those two barnyard heaves! Come 
clean now, did you let them loose on pur. 

e?” 

Ernie shook his head, glumly. 

“No. I—I... they just got away from 
me,” he said, evasively. But he thought, “So 
they motioned to Scotty not to let me know 
they were anywhere near! They must have 
figured I might blow up! And they wanted to 
see what I really could do without . . . with- 
out... 1! Gee, things are getting worse and 
worse!” 


(COACH UPTON had a few comments to 
make to Big Mac as the two walked back 
toward the diamond. 

“You had the right hunch when you said 
you thought Powers would show promise.” 

““He’s got a whiz of a jump ball, hasn’t he?” 
asked Big Mac. 

“‘T’ve never seen anything like it,” confessed 
the coach. “Under perfect control, too, so 
long as he’s unconscious of anyone looking on, 
Funny complex. May be a tough one to break 
but he’s well worth spending a lot of time on, 
He’s a natural speed-ball pitcher. With your 
curve ball ability, if he can be developed, the 
two of you should stand our opposition on their 
heads!” 

“How about Pete Rusby?” reminded the 
star pitcher. 

“You know as well as I,’”’ answered the 
coach, “he’s a curve-ball pitcher like yourself 
and what we’ve needed is the contrast which 
Powers’ sort of pitching can give. I’d like you 
to keep after him from now on, Mac. See if you 
can’t bring him out of himself. He needs to 
have greater confidence, for one thing. En- 
courage him every way you can. Go slow on 
the criticism. Get him built up so he won't 
care how many are watching him pitch. I'll 
put in a hand occasionally and between us 
we'll try to have him in shape by the time 
the big games roll around!” 

Big Mac nodded, soberly. 

“Tt’s not going to be an easy job,” he pre- 

dicted. ‘‘The fellow’s got stuff 
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Join we Boys’ Life 


Boosters’ Club 
YOU MAY WIN GHESE 


You Can Win Anything 
You Really Want 


OU DON’T take any chances on winning any article within common- 

sense reason that you really want, providing you join our Boosters’ 
Club and do what Chief Booster tells you to do and stick to it until you 
do win. There is no guessing game or gamble about it. Hundreds of our 
boosters already have won their rewards and hundreds of others are win- 
ning theirs. 

The whole purpose of the Boosters’ Club is to get all the many friends 
of BOYS’ LIFE to boost its sales among their friends and the boys of 
their community and thereby win the biggest rewards ever offered to boys 
for any similar effort. 

One big feature of our plan is that Chief Booster, who has charge of 
this campaign, not only has won many prizes by our plan when he was a 
boy, but has also helped thousands of other boys to win in similar cam- 
paigns by the plans that he will describe in the Sales Boosters’ Guide which 
is sent to every boy who enrolls in the Boosters’ Club. All you have to do 
is to fill out the coupon below and you will get everything you need to win. 





2, You May Win A Big 
Cash Prize 


N ADDITION to the prizes which you are certain to win if you work 
dand do the things that Chief Booster tells you to do, you also stand a 
good chance of winning one of the big cash prizes that will be given to 
boosters who make the best records. 

This big boosters’ campaign is part of our program to celebrate the 
seventeenth anniversary of BOYS’ LIFE. We are offering $1,700.00 in 
cash—one hundred dollars for each year that the BOYS’ LIFE has been 
going—divided into one hundred cash prizes which will be awarded to the 
boys who make the best sales records during the period of this special 
campaign. 

Full particulars as to the amount of the different prizes and all other 
information regarding this big cash prize contest will be given in the Prize 
Pointers Bulletin which is sent to every boy who fills out the coupon below 
and enrolls in the Boosters’ Club. 

Remember, these cash prizes are given in addition to a liberal and 
definite reward for every subscription you sell. 


You Surely Will Win 
This Reward 


F YOU ARE a real friend of BOYS’ LIFE, you are bound to win one 

big reward in the pride and pleasure that you gain by doing your bit in 
boosting BOYS’ LIFE over the 200,000 point, which we have set as our 
goal in this big seventeenth Anniversary Campaign. 

If you join the Boosters’ Club and do anything at all, you surely will 
help us gain our goal, and that will give you a lot of satisfaction in addi- 
tion to the other prizes and rewards you may win. 

If only one boy out of a hundred of our regular readers gets three of 
his friends to take the magazine, we will gain our goal. Surely there is not 
one single reader of BOYS’ LIFE who cannot get at least three of his 
friends to subscribe in view of all the big improvements in articles, stories, 
features and prize contests that are being added to make the magazine 
bigger and better in every way for more boys everywhere. 











3 BIG 


Rewards 


It Will Not Cost You 
One Cent to Join 
and Try 








If You Do Try, 
Chief Booster 
Claims That You 
Cannot Fail, if 
You Do What He 
tells You To Do 


vw 


NOW Fill Out, Cut Out 


and Mail This 
Coupon va, 








Herbert Hungerford, Chief Booster, : 
The BOYS’ LIFE Sales Boosters’ Club, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. Date............. 1927 
Dear Chief Booster: 
lc spas coccsnnsilseduiene aicasamensee seen ctietadesede te 
NN 6 sit cd a rao.cebis ead 50rs eR adadass Peseta wepadessens bensaeeaekes 
on an a EE OR OE Lee Lee Ce TE et em 
Please enroll me as a Member of the B. L. S. B. Club, and send me your 
Sales Boosters’ Guide and Free Outfit and tell me how to win these prizes, and 
I promise you that I will follow your instructions faithfully and will try not 
only to win these prizes but also to become one of the most active and loyal 
boosters for BOYS’ LIFE. 


I Re i a ee ere ay AE ee SR ey anew 9c AS Ee 
I 5.55 0.40.00 FAIS + o.ne,00 ven hawa de Kode RAMs We a RRERAae 
REESE SAS ROLE ee Pe ee ay Seen ae PE NS s+ Jinedade ede 
EL ee oe ere If in a school, what is your grade...... 


BP GR GU DOE so ni5. 5 oc ccuccedcsésessivs Does your family own an auto? 
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OE ee ETL Pee TUT eee If so, do you drive same?......seeesessee 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





How to make a new scout a good cook 


in ten 


minutes ! 


HEN is a scout a 

real scout? Not 

until he can cook 
hisown gruboutin the woods 
over a campfire. Not until, 
at the end of the trail, hecan 
cook the kind of nourishing 
grub that will buck him up 
for the hike back home. 
That’s something that you 
know better than any of us. 


When it’s your job toshow 
a new scout how to make 
good grub, how do you begin? Here’s a 
bully way to make them all good cooks 
the very first time they hit the trail. 
More than likely you’ve used it before 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. Have the 
new boys make the tenderest, fluffiest 
pancakes they ever tasted, 7 ten minutes! 


If you haven’t tried this famousrecipe, 
ask the old timers. They’ll tell you how 
good Aunt Jemima pancakes taste under 
the open sky, with syrup and butter, or 
with bacon grease. You get that famous 
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plantation flavor—the flavor you've 
heard so much about. 


So easy to make them 


The ingredients you need for tender pan- 
cakes come ready-mixed in the packages 
according to Aunt Jemima’s old-time 
recipe. All you need to do is add milk 
(or water) and stir. Ina jiffy you'll have 


the batter mixed—and then the fun of 


“flopping” them in the skillet! Nochance 
to go wrong with Aunt Jemima Pancake 
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Free— 


Flour. You'll get fragrant, fluffy pan- 
cakes every time. 


Send for free package 


Try this easy way to show a new scout 
how to cook—and at the same time en- 
joy these wonderful pancakes yourself. 
Do it on the next hike. We will gladly 
send you free our individual package 
of Aunt Jemima—enough for four man- 
size cakes. Just fill out the coupon below 
and mail it today. 

And don’t forget to speak to your 
scoutmaster the next time the troop is 
going out. Ask him to stock up with lots 
of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour in the 
full size red packages. They’re surpris- 
ingly easy to carry along. They fit 
snugly into your pack and take but very 
little room. Then there will be tender, 
delicious pancakes for the whole troop. 
Any grocer can supply you with Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour. Aunt Jemima 
Mills Branch, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Boy Scouts—clip 
this coupon and mail it 








Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 


this handy package of Department F-9, St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Gentlemen: I would like to try Aunt Jemima Pancakes on 
the next hike with the troop. Please send me free of charge 
one individual package. 








(Please print name and address very plainly) 














Name 


Free to scoutmasters—22 individual packages 


To get these free packages scoutmasters 
should simply write to the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Branch, St. Joseph, Missouri, giving 
name, address, and troop number. 


A supply of Aunt Jemima individual pack- 
ages is offered free of charge to any scout- 
master who will use them for his troop. 
Fach package will make four large pancakes. 
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